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"  The  proper  performance  of  every  service  seems  to  require  that  its  pay  or  recom- 
pense should  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  service.  If 
any  service  is  very  much  underpaid,  it  is  very  apt  to  suffer  by  the  meanness  and  inca- 
pacity of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  employed  in  it.  If  it  is  very  much  over- 
paid, it  is  apt  to  suffer,  perhaps,  still  more  by  their  negligence  and  idleness.  A  man 
of  a  large  revenue,  whatever  may  be  his  profession,  thinks  he  ought  to  live  like  other 
men  of  large  revenues,  and  to  spend  a  great  part  of  his  time  in  festivity,  in  vanity,  and 
in  dissipation." — Adam  Smith. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO 


JOSEPH    HUME,    ESQ.,    MP 


Sir, 

One  of  the  members  for 
Westminster  considers  economy  a  "  two- 
penny-halfpenny thing."  Amongst  the 
class  to  which  he  belongs,  many  are  of 
the  same  opinion.  In  a  diminution  of  the 
public  expenditure  they  can  see  neither 
good  nor  evil,  except  as  relates  to  the 
money.      They  look   at   every   question   of 
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economy  in  a  fiscal  point  of  view  merely ; 
as  if  it  were  a  question  of  nothing  but 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  money, 
the  money ;  how  much  can  the  public 
spare? — this  appears  to  be  their  only  con- 
sideration. And  yet,  as  a  class,  they  accuse 
you,  the  never-failing  advocate  of  retrench- 
ment, of  taking  a  low,  mean,  shopkeeper- 
line  in  politics  and  legislation — a  twopenny- 
halfpenny  line.  In  short,  touching  the 
effects  of  extravagance  or  economy  in  the 
public  expenditure,  they  attribute  to  you 
their  own  very  narrow  opinions.  Because, 
to  their  eyes,  a  cheap  government  is  nothing 
but  a  cheap  government ;  they  cannot  un- 
derstand that  you  should  look  upon  cheap- 
ness as  a  means  to  goodness  in  government. 
Of  the  vast  influence  of  dearness  or  cheap- 
ness on  all  the  proceedings  of  government, 
beside  matters  of  finance,  they  seem  to  have 
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no  conception.  The  object  of  the  following 
pages  is  to  show,  by  a  number  of  practical 
examples,  the  great  importance  of  that  in- 
fluence. Trusting  they  contain  proof,  that 
economy  is  not  a  "  twopenny-halfpenny 
"  thing," — not  a  mere  fiscal  question — but  a 
a  most  comprehensive  principle,  involving 
moral  or  political  questions  of  the  deepest 
interest,  I  am  led,  by  the  fitness  of  doing 
so,  to  dedicate  my  book  to  you,  whose 
name  is  become  almost  another  word  for 
economy  in  government.  Economy,  pro- 
perly speaking,  signifies  a  due  expendi- 
ture, neither  too  much  nor  too  little.  I 
have  also  endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of 
the  evils  which  result  from  too  small  an 
expenditure.  This  part  of  the  book  may, 
I  trust,  obtain  attention  from  those  who, 
irritated  by  the  profusion  of  our  govern- 
ment,  think  that  every  saving  must  needs 
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be  good  in  proportion  to  its  amount ;  and, 
therefore,  grudge  public  funds  for  the  most 
useful  public  purposes. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
Your  obedient  and  humble  servant, 

THE   AUTHOR. 


Inner  Temple, 

January,  183-1. 
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ERRATA. 
Page  40,  line  10,  for  "  policeman,"  read  "  policemen." 
248,  line    8,  dele  "  was  given." 
272,  line  10,  for  "  limits,"  read  limit." 


Since  this  volume  was  printed,  the  writer  has  learned  that  no  part 
of  the  £5000.  allowed  for  the  embassy  to  Russia  was  expended  or 
ever  received  by  Lord  Durham,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  noble 
Earl's  personal  expenditure  during  the  embassy  was  defrayed  by 
himself;  also,  that  Mr.  Hedworth  Lambton  never  was  a  groom  of 
the  bed-chamber.  For  the  latter  error,  the  writer  has  very  sincerely 
to  beg  Mr.  Lambton's  pardon. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PROPORTION  OP  PAY  TO  SERVICE    DISREGARDED  BY  THE   GOVERNMENT. 

INFERIOR   CLERKS    IN    PUBLIC    OFFICES    IMPROPERLY   DISMISSED. THE 

PAY  OF  SOLDIERS  TOO  LOW ITS  EVIL  EFFECTS. SYSTEM  OF  RECRUIT- 
ING.  THE  PAY  OF  SAILORS  TOO  LOW ITS  EVIL  EFFECTS. SYSTEM  OF 

CRIMPING  AND  IMPRESSMENT. THE  NEW  POLICE. INFERIOR  CLERGY. 

In  the  management  of  affairs,  both  private  and  public, 
the  principle  put  forth  in  the  motto  on  the  title-page  is 
well  worthy  of  attention  from  those  who  are  desirous  of 
acting  upon  the  maxim — "  Do  unto  others  as  you  wish 
"  others  may  do  unto  you" — as  well  as  from  those 
who  wish  to  insure  the  efficient  performance  of  any 
kind  of  business  whatever.  Yet,  in  public  affairs,  the 
due  proportion  of  pay  to  service  is  a  point  that  has 
been  overlooked,  or  intentionally  avoided,  by  those 
from  whom  it  deserved  the  most  patient  consideration, 
in  a  manner  which,  at  first  sight,  appears  really  sur- 
prising. But  slight  reflection,  however,  upon  the  system 
by  which  government  is  carried  on,  will  render  it  no 
longer  a  wonder,  that  little  pains  have  been  taken  to 
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i  PROPORTION  OF  PAY  TO  SERVICE 

define  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  to  act  upon  the 
result  respecting  this  subject.  That  system  is  such  as 
to  render  it,  from  the  nature  of  things,  impossible  to 
act  according  to  the  rule  prescribed  by  reason  and 
justice.  The  rule  is — "  that  pay  or  recompence  should 
"  be,  as  exactly  as  possible,  proportioned  to  the  na- 
"  ture  of  the  service."  But,  in  order  to  follow  this 
rule,  it  is  necessary  that  the  dispensers  of  places,  in 
which  certain  services  are  required,  and  to  which  cer- 
tain recompence  is  attached,  should  be  able  to  exercise 
a  perfectly  free  and  unbiassed  judgment  in  the  selec- 
tion of  persons  to  fill  them.  From  the  prime  minister 
downwards,  it  is  notorious  that  men  in  power  in 
Great  Britain  cannot  do  this.  On  the  contrary,  they 
are  acted  upon  in  a  thousand  ways,  and  impelled  by 
a  thousand  motives,  so  that  they  scarce  attempt  to 
exercise  any  judgment  whatever.  The  consequence 
has  been,  that  the  proportion  of  pay  to  service,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  decision  of  what  amount  of  pay  is 
best  adapted  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  service, 
instead  of  being  thought  all-important,  is  the  last 
thing  deemed  worthy  of  attention. 

The  practice  which  has  generally  prevailed  on 
creating  new  places,  or  on  altering  the  arrangement  of 
old  ones,  to  be  paid  out  of  a  certain  sum  obtained 
from  parliament,  has  been  to  make  a  number  of  supe- 
rior places,  to  which  pay  has  been  affixed,  according 
to  a  vague  idea  of  the  appearance  in  the  world  which 
the  holder  ought  to  make  in  comparison  with  persons 
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of  the  same  rank  ;  and  then  to  apportion  what  money 
was  left  amongst  the  inferior  places,  according  to  the 
same  idea  of  appearance.  The  places  have  then  been 
distributed  amongst  the  applicants  for  them,  according 
to  the  influence  which  by  means  of  his  connections,  or 
otherwise,  each  could  bring  to  bear  on  the  minister  in 
whose  department  they  were.  From  this  mode,  two 
evils,  a  great  disproportion  between  the  superior  and 
inferior  places,  and  a  total  disregard  of  fitness  in  the 
selection  of  functionaries,  have  arisen.  Besides  these, 
another  evil,  proving  that  the  subject  of  the  propor- 
tion of  pay  to  service  has  never  been  attentively  con- 
sidered in  our  public  departments,  is  the  absence  of 
any  general  rule  respecting  the  increase  of  salary. 
In  some  departments,  the  principle  of  succession  by 
rotation  is  adopted ;  in  some,  it  is  admitted  only  up 
to  a  certain  point ;  and  in  some,  it  is  not  admitted  at 
all.  The  same  remark  applies  to  retired  or  superan- 
nuation allowances.  There  is  no  scale,  nor  any  thing 
approaching  to  one,  by  which  pay  and  service,  past  or 
present,  can  be  measured.  In  one  office,  a  number  of 
years  of  assiduous  attention  to  business  is  no  title  to 
an  allowance,  which  is  earned  in  another  by  compara- 
tive neglect.  In  another,  those  who  are  liable  to  lose 
their  places  by  a  change  of  ministry,  or  by  other  oc- 
currences, are  not  better  paid  than  men  having  pre- 
cisely the  same  services  to  perform,  whose  places  are 
for  life.  In  consequence  of  this  disregard  of  the  ge- 
neral principles  of  fairness,  method,  and  arrangement, 
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all  kinds  of  anomalies  have  sprung  up.  In  some 
departments,  old  and  decrepid  bachelors  at  the  head 
of  an  office,  although  nearly  incapable  of  transacting 
business  at  all,  receive  large  salaries ;  whilst,  under 
the  same  roof,  married  men  with  families  may  be 
found,  able  and  anxious  to  perform  the  service  for 
half  or  a  quarter  of  the  money  given  to  others  for  only  N 
pretending  to  perform  it.  In  some  departments,  young 
men  of  private  income  as  large  as  their  salaries,  or 
quite  large  enough  to  render  them  idle,  frivolous,  and 
negligent,  are  placed  above  those  who  have  grown 
grey  in  the  service,  without  any  means  of  subsistence, 
except  those  derived  from  a  salary  perhaps  half  as 
much  as  that  of  the  striplings  who  command  them. 


INFERIOR  CLERKS  IN  PUBLIC  OFFICES  IMPROPERLY 
DISMISSED. 

No  comprehensive  plan  for  doing  away  with  such 
contradictions  has  ever  been  suggested,  although  va- 
rious attempts  at  change  have  at  intervals  been  made. 
One  result  from  these,  augmenting  the  unfairness  dis- 
played in  the  original  arrangement  of  the  pay  in  many 
public  departments  is  remarkable,  namely,  great  readi- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  government,  whenever  pressed 
on  the  ground  of  economy,  to  desert  those  who  un- 
questionably form  the  most  efficient  and  deserving 
portion  of  the  functionaries  in  public  offices.     When- 
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ever  parliament  has  insisted  upon  reducing  the  public 
expenditure,  clerks  in  inferior  places  have  been  dis- 
charged with  very  little  hesitation,  and  sometimes 
without  any  notice.  Nobody  can  justify  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  even  in  cases  where  such  men  were  not 
indispensable  to  the  public  service  ;  for  they  were 
entitled  to  as  much  notice  at  least  as  those  receiving 
higher  salaries,  who  have  never  been  turned  out  with- 
out having  some  years  to  provide  for  the  change. 
But  clerks  in  inferior  stations  have  been  turned 
adrift  at  a  few  months'  warning,  who  were  required 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  business  of  their 
offices ;  whilst  those  in  superior  stations,  who  were 
not  wanted,  and  who  neither  could  nor  would  attend 
to  the  business  transacted  by  their  inferiors,  were 
retained. 


PAY  OF  SOLDIERS  TOO  LOW — ITS  EVIL  EFFECTS. 

The  public  service  has  often  suffered  by  such 
partiality,  which  is  not  on  that  account  adverted  to 
so  much  as  to  show,  that  neglect  of  inferior  servants, 
both  whilst  they  remain  in  public  departments,  as 
well  as  in  the  mode  of  discharging  and  remunerating 
them  for  past  services,  is  systematically  displayed. 
Can  there  be  a  clearer  proof  of  this  than  the  manner 
in  which  the  common  men  of  the  army  and  navy  are 
treated  ?   With  reference  to  the  price  of  the  necessaries 
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of  life,  the  pay  of  an  English  soldier  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  what  is  received  by  others  in  the  same  rank  in 
society,  and  any  proportion  between  it  and  that  of 
the  officers  is  wholly  out  of  the  question.  Although 
this  small  amount  of  pay  be  not  the  only,  it  is  a 
very  important  circumstance  amongst  those  which 
cause  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  be  composed  of  men  of 
a  different  character,  nay,  of  a  different  nature  from 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Of  course  the  organi- 
zation of  a  British  army,  in  which  merit  is  no  title  to 
promotion — of  which  the  men  are  with  peculiar  care 
kept  apart  from  the  body  of  the  people,  and  subjected 
to  the  severe  and  degrading  punishment  of  the  cat — 
of  which  the  officers  find  qualifications  in  the  purses 
or  influence  of  their  connections,  instead  of  being 
obliged  to  establish  them  by  proficiency  in  knowledge 
or  experience,  tends  to  do  this ;  but  the  fact  of  the 
soldier  being  thus  situated  ought  to  obtain  for  him 
greater  remuneration.  A  man  who  is  obliged  to  dis- 
guise himself  in  various  fantastic  dresses,  to  assume 
a  foreign  appearance  by  means  of  mustachios  and 
tight  lacing,  to  live  on  a  smaller  quantity  of  worse 
food  than  his  brother,  who  may  be  a  carpenter,  a 
bricklayer,  a  coal-heaver,  or  a  post-boy — who  is 
debarred  from  intercourse  with  the  world  in  a  way 
unknown  to  them—  who  can  have  few  or  no  pleasures 
that  are  not  vices — whose  gallantry  can  look  to  no 
reward  beyond  what  suffering  may  obtain  from 
Chelsea  Hospital,  and  to  whom  knowledge  would  be 
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a  curse,  because  it  would  inform  him  of  his  degrada- 
tion ;  one  in  this  situation  ought  to  receive  compen- 
sation in  money,  at  least  equal  to  that  given  to  other 
men  to  whose  class  the  soldier  originally  belonged. 
But  if  higher  pay  may  be  urged  on  the  ground  of 
justice,  it  may  be  demanded  on  that  of  expediency  in 
the  most  unanswerable  manner.  If  the  pay  of 
soldiers  were  sufficiently  raised,  a  different  class  of 
men  would  be  attracted  to  the  army,  and  the  ranks 
would  not  be  filled  with  the  scum  of  society,  as  at 
present.  Although,  from  the  increase  of  population, 
and  the  lowness  of  wages,  there  is  at  present  little 
or  no  difficulty  in  procuring  soldiers,  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  during  the  war,  when  men  were  com- 
paratively scarce,  it  was  a  common  practice  to  give 
poachers,  and  thieves  of  all  kinds,  a  choice  between 
being  tried  by  a  jury  or  serving  his  majesty.  From 
the  lowness  of  the  pay,  there  is  no  inducement  even  to 
those  who  are  ignjrant  of  the  nature  of  the  service, 
who  know  nothing  of  its  hardships  and  degradations, 
unless  they  are  of  the  lowest  order  of  the  people,  or 
in  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  to  become  a 
soldier.  It,  therefore,  is  not  wonderful  that  the 
generality  of  men  enlisted  are  ignorant,  brutal,  callous, 
and  reckless,  to  whom  the  application  of  the  treatment 
already  adverted  to  is  perhaps  indispensable.  Many 
persons,  indeed,  believe,  that  corporal  punishment 
might  be  dispensed  with  altogether  in  our  army ;  but 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  may  not  have  arrived 
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at  that  conclusion  from  giving  way  to  humane  feelings, 
rather  than  from  a  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear,  that  what  would  make  an 
impression  on  educated  men,  to  whom  approbation 
would  be  a  reward  and  censure  a  punishment,  would 
make  none  on  those  who,  although  abounding  in 
physical  courage,  are  as  little  acquainted  with  the 
feeling  of  moral  shame,  as  they  are  with  the  commonest 
elements  of  knowledge.  A  scale  of  rewards  as  a 
substitute  for  punishment,  has  been  suggested  by 
those  who  have  been  shocked  at  the  brutality  dis- 
played towards  English  soldiers  ;  but  no  one  has 
shown  how  it  is  possible  to  act  upon  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  be  literally  said  to  be  without 
minds.  The  truth  is,  that  the  English  soldier  is  from 
the  first  a  mere  machine.  When  enlisted,  he  is  an 
awkward  one,  difficult  to  manage  on  acccount  of  his 
stupidity  and  savage  nature.  He  then  goes  through 
a  process  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that  by 
which  inferior  animals  are  made  to  become  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  when  this  process  has  produced  the 
desired  effects,  he  is  an  automaton,  whose  moral  sen- 
sations proceed  entirely  from  physical  ones.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  by  these  means  English  soldiers 
are  rendered  efficient  instruments  in  the  hands  of  the 
government ;  but,  in  reference  to  all  the  purposes  of 
the  army,  it  can  scarce  be  doubted  that  if  men  of  a  dif- 
ferent order,  more  susceptible  of  moral  impressions, 
were  induced  by  higher  pay  to  become  soldiers,  infi- 
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nite  advantages  would  flow  from  the  change.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  these  pages  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  British  army  and  the  ar- 
mies of  countries  superior  to  us  in  their  mode  of 
choosing  and  managing  soldiers.  A  volume  might  be 
easily  written  on  the  subject,  but  it  is  enough  for  the 
present  purpose  to  remark,  that  the  army  ought  to  be 
such  a  body  as  might  be  acted  upon  by  many  other 
means  than  by  the  single  one  of  physical  impressions. 
Soldiers,  possessing  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge, 
and  sensible  of  moral  shame,  would  be  much  more 
easily  directed  and  more  readily  and  strongly  impelled 
towards  good  purposes,  than  those  who  know  no 
master  but  brute  force.  They  would  be  both  more 
effective  against  the  enemies  of  their  country  abroad, 
and  infinitely  better  adapted,  on  occasions  of  extremity, 
to  act  in  keeping  the  peace  at  home.  Some  persons, 
indeed,  may  say,  that  a  soldier  ought  to  be  so  treated 
as  to  know  nothing  beyond  the  commands  of  his 
officer ;  but  if  this  were  ever  possible,  it  is  not  so  in 
the  present  state  of  society.  Although  the  English 
army  is  composed  of  men  for  the  most  part  not  far 
above  the  level  of  Calmucks  in  point  of  civilization, 
it  is  nevertheless  made  up  of  human  beings.  These 
may  be  ignorant  and  brutal ;  but  they  have  passions, 
feelings,  and  prejudices,  that  render  them  capable  of 
being  impelled  in  a  manner  highly  dangerous  to  the 
government  as  well  as  to  the  nation.  It  were,  there- 
fore, good  policy  on  the  part  even  of  those  who  wish 
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that  the  army  should  be  a  mere  machine,  to  change  the 
species  of  men  of  whom  it  is  chiefly  formed,  for  those 
over  whom  intelligence  and  reason  would  have  power ; 
because,  in  that  case,  a  hold  over  them  on  which  firm 
reliance  might  be  placed,  would  be  obtained.  Another 
advantage  that  would  result  from  selecting  soldiers 
from  a  higher  class  in  society  would  be,  that  in  cases 
of  emergency  almost  every  man  would  be  capable  of 
performing  the  duties  of  an  officer.  The  cases  where 
the  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  English  in  this 
respect  has  been  displayed,  are  innumerable.  In  the 
French  army  if  an  officer  falls,  it  rarely  or  never 
happens  that  there  are  not  a  dozen  privates  ready  to 
supply  his  place  ;  and  the  others,  knowing  this,  are  not 
panic-struck  as  English  soldiers  often  are  at  the  loss 
of  their  commander.  Many  other  benefits  to  the  army 
from  being  composed  of  educated  and  intelligent  men, 
and  especially  of  men  who  had  become  soldiers  from 
choice,  must  suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of  all 
acquainted  with  military  affairs.  Civilians,  however, 
and  all  who  allow  that  light  is  preferable  to  darkness, 
and  civilization  to  barbarism,  can  perceive  the  dif- 
ference between  commanding  the  bodies  only  instead 
of  the  minds  of  men.  But  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  services  of  a  soldier  are  to  be  performed  by 
the  body  only ;  by  the  physical  courage,  the  sinews 
and  the  muscles  of  the  man,  and  the  English 
soldiers  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  the 
world.     Granting  this,  does  it  follow  that  they  can- 
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not  be  made  better  than  they  are  ?  If  it  did,  of  what 
use  is  military  knowledge  or  knowledge  of  any  kind  ? 
If  it  did,  it  would  also  follow  that  the  subordinate 
manufacturers  and  artizans,  that  is,  all  the  operatives 
who  were  fifty  years  ago  in  a  state  of  ignorance  of 
which  men  of  the  same  class  would  now  be  ashamed, 
were  preferable  to  their  successors  who  have  become 
their  superiors  in  skill,  as  well  as  in  moral  character, 
by  means  of  superior  knowledge.  There  is,  therefore, 
nothing  in  this  objection  ;  and  the  benefits  that  would 
result  to  the  people  from  choosing  soldiers  from  a 
different  class  of  men  would  be  great  indeed.  Instead 
of  the  army  being  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands 
of  the  government,  it  would  be  a  body  of  men  that 
could  sympathize  with  their  fellow  countrymen. 
Under  the  existing  system,  soldiers,  after  being 
selected  from  the  most  ignorant  and  depraved  portion 
of  society,  are  shut  up  in  barracks,  which  is  another 
word  for  prisons.  The  process  of  acting  upon  the  phy- 
sics already  noticed,  by  means  of  which  the  peasant 
becomes  a  machine  for  discharging  gunpowder  in  a 
given  direction  at  the  word  of  command  ;  this  pro- 
cess, combined  with  seclusion,  renders  him  almost 
as  much  an  outcast  from  the  world  as  a  Siberian 
exile.  He  is  as  little  aware  of  the  circumstances 
of  the  bulk  of  his  countrymen  as  they  are  of 
his;  his  stock  of  knowledge  consists  in  know- 
ing how  to  pull  the  trigger,  and  when  to  use  the 
bayonet ;  their  knowledge  respecting  him  is,  that  a 
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soldier  is  dressed  differently  from  themselves,  is 
punished  with  a  cat-o-nine-tails,  and  must  kill  them 
when  commanded  to  do  so.  None  but  the  partizans  of 
doctrines  as  to  government  now  utterly  exploded,  can 
maintain  that  this  state  of  things  between  the  army 
and  the  people  ought  not,  if  possible,  to  be  amended 
in  a  country,  in  most  respects,  so  civilized  as  ours. 

What  impartial  observer  does  not  believe  that  it 
would  be  better  for  the  governors  as  well  as  the  go- 
verned, if  the  army  were  composed  of  men  who  could 
be  looked  upon  as  citizens  as  well  as  soldiers  ?  In  that 
case,  the  ranks  would  be  filled  by  volunteers,  instead 
of  recruits  obtained  by  means  of  a  system  of  fraud  and 
force,  becoming  kidnappers  in  a  land  of  savages,  more 
than  a  people  boasting  that  all  men  are  equal  before 
the  law.  In  that  case,  mutual  confidence,  the  result 
of  communication  between  the  people  and  the  army, 
would  take  the  place  of  distrust,  dislike,  and  fear ; 
whilst  the  real  power  of  the  army,  whether  employed 
abroad  or  at  home,  would  be  greatly  increased.  It 
may  at  first  sight  appear  that  if  the  people  did  not 
fear  the  army,  it  could  not  be  used  in  cases  of  extre- 
mity, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  social  order;  but 
the  truth  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  the  army  were 
liked  instead  of  being  feared,  it  would  be  doubly 
effective  whenever  its  assistance  was  wanted.  Those 
wishing  for  conviction  on  this  point,  need  only  examine 
the  working  of  the  system  of  national  guards  in  France. 
They  will  then  perceive  that  the  power  of  an  armed 
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body  in  the  preservation  of  social  order  is  in  the  ratio, 
not  of  the  fear,  but  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by 
those  against  whom  it  may  be  called  upon  to  act. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  France  no  tumult  can  last  so 
long  as  to  become  serious  against  the  power  of  citi- 
zens who  become  soldiers  for  a  time.  This  has  been 
clearly  proved  by  the  proceedings  in  Paris  at  and 
after  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  But  where  the 
government  has  nothing  but  soldiers  who  are  disliked 
and  distrusted,  it  must,  in  order  to  be  secure,  have  so 
many,  that  no  country  can  bear  the  burden  of  sup- 
porting them  without  loud  complaints  ;  and  in  all 
cases,  the  danger  of  soldiers  turning  round  upon  their 
masters,  outweighs  the  advantages  resulting  from  any 
casual  assistance  received  from  them. 

On  every  ground,  then,  of  justice,  expediency,  and 
morality,  in  a  military  as  in  a  civil  point  of  view,  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  the  ranks  of  the  British  army 
should  be  filled  with  soldiers  very  different  from  the 
men  now  to  be  found  there.  The  first  step  towards 
such  a  change  must  be  an  increase  of  the  pay,  which 
is  now  so  low  that  it  cannot  act  as  an  inducement  to 
any  man  of  respectability  to  become  a  soldier.  It  is, 
in  fact,  only  a  nominal  remuneration  for  services  which 
no  money  can  buy.* 

*  "  William  Nixon,  a  private  in  the  1st  regiment  of  guards,  was 
"  convicted  of  stealing  a  reticule,  containing  2s.  6d.,  the  property  of 
"  a  woman  of  the  town.  The  Common  Serjeant  sentenced  the  pri- 
"  soner  to  seven  years'  transportation.     The  prisoner,  with  evident 
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But  if  inadequate  pay  is  one  great  cause  of  flogging, 
and  of  other  evils  in  the  army,  its  effect  on  the  navy 
is  equally  mischievous.  It  is,  perhaps,  more  mis- 
chievous, in  as  much  as  our  seamen,  though  not  taken 
from  a  worse  class  than  our  soldiers,  become  more 
degraded  than  soldiers,  by  means  of  the  treatment 
they  experience  from  the  moment  they  enter  the  ser- 
vice. In  the  first  place,  the  impressment  of  sailors  is 
more  destructive  of  ideas  of  good  faith,  morality,  and 
decency  than  recruiting  of  soldiers,  just  as  a  high- 
way robbery  committed  by  means  of  an  assault  is 
more  injurious  than  burglary  without  violence.  The 
gross  outrage  of  law  perpetrated  against  seamen  by 
impressment,  is,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  their  being 
looked  upon  as  animals  inferior  to  soldiers  ;  and  thus, 
although  flogging  in  the  army  has  been  for  many 
years  a  subject  of  complaint,  and  at  last  has,  in  many 
cases,  been  abolished,  public  opinion  has  never  been 
expressed  against  flogging  in  the  navy,  so  as  to  pro- 
duce any  marked  change  in  the  system.  An  officer 
in  the  navy  may,  without  risk  of  censure,  apply  to 
sailors  a  punishment  which  is  thought  to  degrade 
soldiers,  and  which  a  citizen  would  rather  suffer  death 
than  undergo.     This  indifference  as  to  the  state  of  our 


"  gratification,  exclaimed — '  Thank  you,  my  lord  ;  I  would  rather  be 
"  '  transported  than  return  to  my  duties  as  a  soldier.'  " — Daily- 
Papers,  Sept.  7,  1833. 
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seamen  is  to  be  much  regretted ;  for  inquiry  into  the 
subject  must  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  flogging  is  a 
main  cause  of  the  degraded  state  of  sailors.  It  is, 
however,  natural,  that  its  effects  on  the  men  should 
never  have  been  considered  with  the  same  attention 
as  they  have  been  in  relation  to  the  army ;  because 
the  opportunity  for  inflicting  punishment,  without 
attracting  public  attention,  is  so  complete  in  the  naval 
service.  The  military  are  indeed  kept  out  of  view  as 
much  as  possible ;  but  the  nature  of  the  service  of 
course  brings  matters  concerning  them  before  the  eyes 
of  the  public  more  frequently  than  can  happen  re- 
specting the  navy.  A  ship  once  out  at  sea  is  removed 
from  observation  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  whereas 
no  care  can  prevent  the  secrets  of  the  barrack-yard 
from  transpiring  at  intervals.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  the  punishment  of  flogging  is  much  more 
common  in  the  navy  than  in  the  army;  yet  public 
notice  has  been  comparatively  but  little  directed  to 
the  results  of  this  barbarous  practice. 

Without  attributing  all  the  evils  of  the  naval  and 
mercantile  services  to  flogging,  or  to  any  one  cause,  it 
is  impossible  to  take  a  comprehensive  view  of  them 
without  feeling  satisfied  that  the  beasts  of  the  field  are 
treated  better  than  sailors.  Amongst  the  circum- 
stances that  lead  to  this  conclusion,  the  cruelty  of  th~ 
flogging  system  is  a  most  important  one,  because  it 
shows  what  is  the  opinion  of  government,  and  of  naval 
officers,  respecting  sailors.     That  opinion  plainly  is, 
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that  after  the  men  have  been  obtained,  by  means  which 
will  be  presently  noticed  more  at  length,  they  must 
be  subjected  to  torture  as  the  only  means  of  making 
them  do  their  duty.  It  is  not  meant,  that  flogging  is 
in  all  cases  pushed  to  the  extent  of  torture ;  but  it 
may  be  stated,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that, 
generally  speaking,  as  the  limit  of  the  punishment  is 
the  limit  of  the  discretion  of  the  men  ordering  its  in- 
fliction, and  sometimes  of  the  very  men  who  inflict  it, 
the  quantity  is  determined  by  the  faculty  of  bearing 
without  likelihood  of  permanent  injury  in  him  who  is 
subjected  to  punishment.  No  system  approaching 
this  in  severity,  however,  is  adopted  by  man  towards 
any  other  animal  than  a  fellow  man ;  nor  is  any  class 
of  men  so  badly  treated,  without  excepting  slaves  in 
America.  In  that  country,  as  well  as  in  the  West 
Indies,  slaves,  any  more  than  horses  or  dogs,  are 
never,  except  when  passion  gets  the  better  of  self- 
interest,  punished  so  as  to  run  the  risk  of  diminishing 
their  value.  In  their  cases,  cruelty  is  restrained  by  a 
love  of  gain ;  but  sailors  are  subjected  to  the  lash 
without  even  that  check  upon  brutality.  Some  years 
ago,  it  was  universally  believed,  and  now  many  main- 
tain, that  sailors  could  not  be  made  obedient  except 
by  a  mode  of  treatment  producing  sufferings,  which, 
in  many  cases,  throw  the  horrors  of  negro  slavery 
into  the  shade  ;  but  such  an  opinion  does  not  appear 
to  exist  on  any  solid  ground.  A  convincing  proof  of 
its  fallaciousness  is  to  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the 
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comparatively  milder  system  which  has  latterly  pre- 
vailed. Formerly,  it  was  not  extraordinary  to  hear 
that  two  vessels  had  escorted  a  third  out  of  harbour, 
because  a  captain  had  practised  such  cruelty  towards 
his  crew  as  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  make  them 
work  the  ship  except  by  placing  them  in  fear  of  being 
fired  into  by  vessels  alongside.  Such  an  event  has 
not  occurred  for  many  years  ;  and,  indeed,  the  amount 
of  severity  practised,  and  the  irritation,  resistance  to 
orders,  and  mutiny  caused  by  it,  have  been  very  gene- 
rally diminished.  Officers  have  become  more  civilized 
from  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  from  having  im- 
bibed intelligence  and  better  feelings  on  this  particular 
subject.  An  amount  of  severity  is  however  still  al- 
lowed that  is  disgraceful  to  the  country,  and  which 
finds  advocates  employing  the  same  argument  of  ne- 
cessity, formerly  used  in  defence  of  a  greater  amount. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this  argument,  if  it 
have  any,  it  is  very  revolting  from  the  mouths  of  those 
concerned  in  the  direction  and  management  of  naval 
affairs.  If  the  necessity  for  unequalled  severity  exist, 
it  must  arise  from  the  fact,  that  sailors  are  less 
rational,  less  prudent,  less  inclined  to  respect  them- 
selves and  others,  more  brutish  and  reckless,  as  a 
body  more  degraded  than  any  other  class  of  people. 
But  whence  the  peculiar  depravity  of  sailors  ?  From 
the  mode  of  making  sailors.  This  is  done  by  means 
of  crimping  and  impressment.  Crimping  signifies 
kidnapping;  and  impressment,  violence.     Sailors  are 

c2 
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obtained  by  fraud  and  force ;  by  force  for  the  king's 
service,  because  the  service  is  hateful ;  by  fraud  for 
the  merchant  service,  because  the  merchant  sailor  is 
liable  to  impressment. 

The  contrivances,  the  falsehood,  the  fraud,  and 
deliberate  villany  employed  by  crimps  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  poor  wretches  who  after- 
wards become  British  sailors,  would  afford  matter  for 
a  history  of  abominations  that  would  be  hardly  credible. 
They  have,  more  than  once,  furnished  materials  for 
works  of  fiction,  whose  object  was  to  harrow  up  the 
feelings  by  the  narration  of  inconceivable  wickedness, 
founded  on  the  circumstances  of  real  life.  He  who 
doubts  on  the  subject,  needs  only  go  on  board  a  vessel 
employed  to  take  sailors,  crimped  for  the  East  India 
service,  from  London  to  Gravesend.  He  will  find  men 
who,  on  arriving  in  London  after  a  long  voyage,  have 
been  enticed  into  houses  kept  for  the  purpose,  when 
they  have  been  induced  to  spend  in  a  week  the  money 
earned,  perhaps,  by  years  of  toil  and  suffering.  When 
this  was  done,  they  have  obtained  a  small  supply  from 
a  crimp,  who  directly  or  indirectly  kept  the  house,  and 
who  soon  got  possession  of  the  bedding  and  some  other 
articles  of  prime  necessity  to  a  sailor.  The  money 
thus  obtained  is  spent  in  the  same  way  as  that  which 
preceded  it,  except  that  the  crimp  contrives  to  dole  it 
out  so  as  to  make  it  last  until  an  Indiaman  is  ready 
to  sail  from  Gravesend.  When  this  time  arrives,  the 
sailors  find  themselves  without  money,  bedding,  and 
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often  without  clothes.    The  crimp  supplies  them,  on 
condition  that  they  join  the  ship  at  Gravesend,  to 
which  place  they  are  taken  down  the  river  as  if  they 
were  prisoners.     They  are  delivered  over  to  the  cap- 
tain to  undergo  another  period  of  slavery,  at  the  end 
of  which  they  are  again  pillaged  in  the  same  way,  in 
order  to  be  again  sent  out  to  suffer  and  return  as  long 
as  their  strength  may  last.     This  is  the  mode  of  ob- 
taining a  crew  for  large  merchant  vessels.     But  if  the 
practice  of  crimping  be  disgusting,   and  its   conse- 
quences abhorrent  to  every  idea  of  honesty,  decency, 
or  shame,  that  of  impressment  is  equally  atrocious.    It 
is  more  so  in  one  respect,  because  crimps  carry  on 
their  business  in  the  dark,  whereas  the  press-gang 
proclaims   a  violation  of  every  law  in  the  face  of 
day.     These  proceedings  are  "  as  familiar  as  house- 
"  hold  words."     Every  Englishman  knows,  and  fo- 
reigners, whom  Englishmen  taunt  with  the  want  of 
free  institutions,  also  know  that  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted no  offence  may  be  treated  worse  than  a  felon, 
whom  repeated  outrage  has  brought  within  the  arm  of 
the  law.   They  know  that  the  father  who  has  laboured 
amidst  privations  and   sufferings,  in   order  to  earn 
bread  for  his  family,  may  be  torn  from  it,  or,  what  is 
still  more  cruel,  prevented  from  reaching  a  home  con- 
taining all  that  is  dear  to  him,  and  be  forced  on  board 
a  ship  of  war,  without  a  title  to  redress,  or  even  a 
right  to  complaint.     Yet  impressment  has  long  been 
carried  on  by  the  government  of  a  country  admitted 
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to  be  civilized  and  free.  It  has  been  practised  under 
the  superintendence  of  aristocratic  men  in  office,  who 
whenever  America  is  pointed  out  as  an  example  for 
England  to  follow,  never  fail  to  dwell  on  the  existence 
of  slavery  in  a  free  country.  It  must,  however,  be 
admitted,  that  many  things  can  be  said  in  defence  of 
that  anomaly  in  the  United  States  that  cannot  be  said 
for  impressment.  The  slaves  are  of  a  different  race 
and  colour  from  their  masters,  which  circumstance, 
although  it  be  no  justification  of  the  government  that 
maintains  the  system,  will,  in  a  great  degree,  account 
for  the  feelings  respecting  the  state  of  slavery  dis- 
played by  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  the  solid 
ground  on  which  slavery  in  America  may  be  defended, 
if  not  justified,  is  the  necessity  for  cultivating  the 
earth,  which,  from  the  scantiness  of  the  population, 
could  not  be  done  without  the  labour  of  slaves.  From 
the  effects  caused  by  the  disproportion  of  land  to 
people,  the  Americans  would  become  like  the  savage 
tribes  without  the  assistance  of  negroes.  Slavery 
in  the  United  States  has,  in  fact,  been  caused  and 
maintained  by  a  necessity  similar  to  that  by  which  the 
killing  of  animals  for  food  has  been  justified,  which  is, 
that  inferior  animals  would  eat  men,  if  men  did  not 
eat  them.  The  Americans  keep  the  negroes  in  a  state 
of  degradation,  in  order  to  prevent  their  own  degrada- 
tion. Instead  of  any  such  argument  presenting  itself 
in  favour  of  impressment,  the  notorious  superabun- 
dance  of  population  in   Great   Britain,   makes   the 
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tyranny  of  forcing  a  portion  of  it  to  do  against  its  will 
what  other  portions  would  do  willingly,  doubly  pro- 
minent. If  sailors  were  paid  like  other  labourers, 
there  would  be  no  want  of  hands  amongst  the  well 
conducted  and  respectable  classes,  who  would  not 
need  the  lash  to  make  them  perform  services  volun- 
tarily undertaken.  At  present,  the  pay  can  hardly 
be  said  to  be  more  than  a  momentary  inducement 
to  make  the  worst  class  of  men  become  sailors  in  time 
of  war.  But  neither  in  war  or  peace  does  the  pay 
operate  at  all  in  making  sailors  do  their  duty,  or  even 
in  keeping  them  from  running  away  from  it.  They 
are  kept  on  board  and  made  to  work  just  as  men  sen- 
tenced to  hard  labour  in  a  prison  are.  Punishment, 
not  reward,  is  the  motive  to  action  in  our  navy.  In 
the  first  instance  poverty  and  starvation,  then  pain, 
suffering,  and  torture  from  blows  of  all  kinds,  and 
from  tearing  off  the  flesh  with  the  cat,  impel  British 
tars  to  fight  for  the  king  of  a  free,  brave,  and  munifi- 
cent people.  In  the  king's  service,  brutes  for  sailors, 
got  by  violence  and  moved  by  punishment;  in  the 
merchant  service,  brutes  for  sailors,  got  by  fraud,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fear  of  impressment;  and  all  for 
why  ?  For  want  of  sufficient  pay  in  the  navy !  With 
ample  pay  in  the  navy,  and  a  fair  chance  of  promo- 
tion, which  means,  a  fair  chance  of  still  better  pay, 
men  of  a  superior  order  would  volunteer  for  the 
king's  service ;  and  being  of  a  superior  order,  might 
be  managed  without  the  cat-o'-nine-tails.     In  that 
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case,  men  might  be  obtained  for  the  merchant  service 
without  crimping ;  men  of  a  superior  order,  who  would 
enter  the  merchant  service  as  a  step  to  the  higher  pay 
and  honourable  distinction  of  the  king's  service.  In 
order  that  men  should  be  found  for  both  services  by 
means  of  reward,  instead  of  fraud  and  violence,  the 
reward  of  the  king's  service  must  be  sufficient  for  its 
object.  The  miserable  insufficiency,  then,  of  the  pre- 
sent pay  of  the  king's  service,  as  a  reward  for  such 
very  hard  service,  seems  to  be  the  original  cause  of  the 
unfitness  of  the  men  to  perform  the  service,  except 
through  fear  of  the  lash,  and  of  the  shameful  means 
pursued  to  obtain  those  unfit  men. 

It  is  impossible  that  such  a  system  can  be  upheld, 
because  from  the  improvement  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons by  means  of  the  reform  act,  and  by  means  of 
other  improvements  of  a  like  nature  that  must  inevit- 
ably follow,  it  is  evident,  that  the  bulk  of  the  people 
will  before  long  be  represented.  As  soon  as  this 
takes  place,  the  interests  of  large  masses  of  people 
will  occupy  the  legislature,  and  be  forced  under  the 
eyes  of  government,  in  a  way  that  has  not  yet  hap- 
pened. Indeed  this  course  of  things  may  be  said  to 
have  begun  already  in  the  attention  displayed  towards 
a  class,  which  can  be  influential  only  from  its  num- 
bers, in  the  discussions  respecting  the  factory  children. 
The  bill  respecting  them,  damaged  as  it  hitherto  has 
been  by  the  interference  of  ministers,  who  seem  fated 
to  make  obscure  what  was  clear,  and  to  mar  whatever 
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they  meddle  with,  is  the  first  piece  of  good  obtained 
by  the  many  merely  because  they  are  many,  at  the 
hands  of  the  ruling  few,  Legislation  of  a  similar 
kind  will  increase  with  the  progress  of  the  people 
towards  a  system  of  real  representation,  and  it  will 
be  quite  impossible  to  overlook  the  degraded  state  of 
soldiers  and  sailors.  There  are  other  reasons  why 
impressment  should  be  abolished,  and  a  different  mode 
of  obtaining  and  paying  sailors  adopted,  which  are 
thus  pointed  out  by  Mr.  McCulloch  : — 

"  The  cruelty  and  oppressiveness  of  the  practice  of 
"  impressment  being  admitted  on  all  hands,  it  is  unne- 
"  cessary  to  make  any  observations  on  these  topics  : 
"  I  shall,  therefore,  proceed  briefly  to  enquire  whether 
"  the  existence  of  this  practice  be  really  defensible,  on 
"  the  ground  alleged  by  its  apologists,  of  its  being 
"indispensable  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet  at  the 
"  breaking  out  of  a  war,  or  in  cases  of  emergency. 

"  The  argument  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  im- 
"  pressment  may  be  stated  as  follows : — 

"  It  is  obvious,  on  the  ordinary  principle  by  which 
"  the  supply  of  any  description  of  artizans  is  propor- 
"  tioned  to  the  effective  demand  for  them,  that,  gene- 
"  rally  speaking,  no  country  can  possess  a  greater 
"  number  of  sailors  than  is  required  to  man  the  ves- 
"  sels  of  her  government  and  her  merchants.  The 
"  number  of  sailors  now  employed  in  the  merchant 
"  service  of  Great  Britain  amounts,  according  to  the 
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"  official  statement,  to  about  160,000,*  and  there  are, 
"  besides,  21,000  sailors  employed  in  the  navy,  making 
"  in  all  about  181,000,  exclusive  of  fishermen,  water- 
"  men,  &c,  many  of  whom,  however,  are  protected 
"  from  impressment.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  war, 
"  there  are  generally  a  considerable  number  of  sailors 
"  discharged  from  the  fleet,  for  whose  services  there 
"  is  no  demand ;  and  at  such  periods  their  total  number 
"  proportionally  exceeds  the  number  of  those  actually 
"  engaged  in  the  king's  and  the  merchant's  service. 
"  But  in  the  lapse  of  a  very  few  years  this  surplus 
"  entirely  disappears  ;  and  the  total  number  of  sailors, 
"  like  the  total  number  of  any  other  description  of 
"  workmen,  is  then  proportioned  to  the  demand  for 
"  them. 

"  Now,  it  is  contended,  on  the  principle  here  stated, 
"  that  if  the  number  of  sailors  required  to  man  the 
"  fleet,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  should  consider- 
"  ably  exceed  the  number  of  those  maintained  on  the 
"  peace  establishment,  recourse  must  unavoidably  be 
u  had  to  impressment.  And  such  is  most  certainly 
"  the  precise  situation  in  which  we  should  be  placed 
"  were  a  war  now  to  break  out.  Instead  of  20,000, 
"  it  would  be  a  low  estimate  to  suppose  that  40,000 
"  or  50,000  seamen  would  then  be  wanted  for  the 
"  fleet.  And  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  war, 
"  instead  of  diminishing  our  foreign  commerce,  may 

*  160,309.     See  Finance  Accounts  for  1826,  p.  297. 
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"  have  the  effect  to  throw  a  greater  share  of  the  trade 
"  of  the  world  into  our  hands,  and  thus  to  increase  the 
"  demand  for  our  merchant  ships  ;  nor,  so  long  as  we 
"  retain  our  present  naval  superiority,  is  there  any 
"  considerable  probability  that  that  demand  will  be 
"  materially  diminished  in  consequence  of  hostilities. 
"  Unless,  however,  a  war  were  to  throw  a  very  large 
"  proportion  of  our  merchant  ships  out  of  employment, 
"  it  is  evident  we  should  not  be  able  to  man  the  fleet 
"  without  either  resorting  to  impressment,  or  offering 
"  such  high  wages  as  would  have  the  effect  to  with- 
"  draw  so  many  sailors  from  the  merchant  service  as 
"  would  lay  the  commerce  of  the  country  under  very 
"  great  difficulties.  The  twenty  or  thirty  thousand 
"  additional  seamen  wanted  for  the  manning  of  the 
u  fleet  cannot  be  created  by  the  publication  of  a  de- 
"  claration  of  war.  They  can  only  be  got  from  the 
"  merchant  service ;  and  if  the  merchants  have  a  de- 
"  mand  for  them,  and  are  willing  to  offer  as  high 
"  wages  as  government  can  afford,  recourse  must  una- 
"  voidably  be  had  to  impressment. 

"  It  is  certain,  however,  that  this  necessity  is  not 
"  natural  but  artificial — that  it  is  of  our  own  making, 
"  and  may  be  very  easily  obviated.  So  far,  indeed, 
"  is  it  from  being  true  that  impressment  is  indis- 
"  pensable  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet,  that  it  is  not 
"  even  necessary  that  we  should  have  a  single  mer- 
"  chant  ship  from  which  to  impress  men.  It  has  been 
"  usually  supposed  that  no  nation  can  possess  a  great 
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"  warlike  navy,  unless  it  be  at  the  same  time  possessed 
"  of  a  great  mercantile  navy  ;  and  in  consequence,  as 
"  has  been  just  seen,  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion, 
"  the  most  vexatious  and  oppressive  restraints  have 
"  been  laid  on  commerce  in  the  view  of  forcing  the 
"  employment  of  ships  and  sailors.  All,  however,  that 
"  is  really  required  for  the  attainment  of  naval  power, 
"  is,  the  possession  of  convenient  harbours,  and  of 
"  wealth  sufficient  to  build  ships,  and  to  pay  the  wages 
"  of  their  crews.  How  paradoxical  soever  the  proposi- 
"  tion  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  will  notwithstanding 
"  be  found,  on  examination,  that  the  navy  of  Great 
"  Britain  might  be  as  formidable  as  it  now  is,  or,  if  that 
"  were  desirable,  infinitely  more  so,  though  we  did 
"  not  possess  a  single  merchant  ship.  It  is  admitted 
"  on  all  hands,  that  the  only  use  of  merchant  ships,  in 
*  respect  of  national  defence,  is  the  means  afforded  by 
"  them  of  breeding  up  and  training  sailors,  who  may 
"  afterwards  be  made  available,  by  impressment  or 
"  otherwise,  for  the  manning  of  the  fleet.  But  the 
u  question  is,  are  there  any  good  reasons  for  preferring 
"  this  circuitous  method  of  procuring  sailors  for  the 
"  navy  ?  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  sailors 
"  may  be  brought  up  in  ships  of  war  as  well  as  in 
"  merchantmen ;  and  some  very  high  authorities  in 
"  naval  matters  have  declared,  what  indeed  it  was 
"  only  natural  to  suppose,  that  a  sailor  who  has  been 
"  from  infancy  brought  up  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  is 
a  decidedly  better  fitted  for  the  peculiar  sort  of  duty 
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"  required  on  board  of  her,  than  if  he  had  been  brought 
"  up  in  a  merchantman.  A  sailor  bred  in  the  latter  is 
"  ignorant  of  many  things  that  are  indispensably  ne- 
"  cessary  to  form  a  good  man-of-war's  man.  He  has 
sf  to  be  trained  to  the  management  of  guns,  to  the 
"  sword  exercise,  &c. ;  and  has  to  learn  to  submit 
"  himself  to  that  regular  routine  duty  and  strict  disci- 
"  pline  essential  in  a  fleet. 

"  Sound  policy  would,  therefore,  suggest  that,  in- 
"  stead  of  keeping  so  small  a  force  as  from  twenty  to 
"  twenty-five  thousand  seamen  afloat  during  peace, 
"  and  trusting  to  impressment  to  man  the  fleet  on  the 
M  breaking  out  of  a  war,  our  peace  establishment 
"  should  be  fixed  at  forty  or  fifty  thousand  able-bo- 
"  died  seamen.  According  to  the  admiralty  regula- 
"  tions,  one-fourth  part  of  the  crew  of  a  man-of-war 
"  may,  exclusively  of  marines,  consist  of  landsmen 
f*  and  boys  ;  and  it  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that 
"  this  description  of  persons  formed,  at  the  close  of 
"  the  last  war,  on  an  average,  a  full  third  of  the  crews 
"  of  almost  all  our  ships.  Suppose,  then,  that  we  had 
"  40,000  able-bodied  and  thorough-bred  seamen  on 
"  board  our  ships  of  war  in  time  of  peace,  we  should 
"  be  able,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  by  enlisting 
"  the  ordinary  proportion  of  landsmen  and  boys  for 
"  the  sea  service,  instantly  to  man  such  a  powerful 
ff  and  effective  fleet  as  would  suffice  to  crush  all  that 
"  there  is  any  probability  could  be  opposed  to  it :  and 
li  on  this  system,  it  is  obvious  that  the  supply  of 
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"  sailors  for  the  fleet  might  be  constantly  kept  up 
"  without  ever  abstracting  a  single  individual  from  the 
"  merchant  service ;  and,  consequently,  without  either 
"  resorting  to  impressment,  or  giving  the  least  shock 
"  to  the  commerce  of  the  country  ;  at  the  same  time 
"  that  the  crews  would  be  thoroughly  trained,  and 
"  would  thus  attain  to  a  state  of  discipline  to  which 
"  they  have  hitherto  been  strangers. 

"  To  facilitate  the  obtaining  of  volunteers,  sailors 
"  should  be  enlisted  for  limited  periods  only.  At  the 
"  end  of  the  first  period  of  three,  fi^ey  or  seven  years, 
"  as  might  be  fixed  upon,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a 
"  discharge,  and  liberty  might  be  allowed  them  to 
"  practise  any  trade  in  any  town  or  place  in  the 
"  country,  without  acquiring  the  freedom  of  any  cor- 
"  porate  body  or  association.  If  they  enlisted  for  a 
ff  second  period,  they  should  be  entitled  to  a  pension 
"  on  its  termination  ;  and  if  they  enlisted  for  a  third 
"  period,  they  should  be  entitled  over  and  above  the 
"  wages  paid  to  other  seamen,  to  the  pension  due  to 
"  them  at  the  termination  of  their  second  period  of  ser- 
"  vice,  and  to  have  that  pension  doubled  on  the  expira- 
"  tion  of  the  third  period.  And  these  pensions  ought 
"  to  be  exclusive  of  allowances  for  wounds,  &c,  which 
"  might  be  continued  as  at  present. 

"  It  should  also  be  enacted,  that  henceforth  no  indi- 
"  vidual  should  be  sent  to  the  navy  as  to  a  place  of 
"  punishment ;  and  that  the  sentence  of  no  criminal, 
"  of  any  description  whatever,  should  be  commuted 
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"  on  his  consenting  to  go  on  board  one  of  his  Majesty's 
"  ships. 

"  That  the  improvement  of  the  fleet,  the  abolition  of 
"  impressment,  and  the  relief  of  commerce  from  a  mul- 
"  titude  of  oppressive  shackles  and  restraints,  are  all 
"  objects  of  vast  national  importance,  no  one  can 
"  deny ;  and  to  realize  them  all,  we  have  only  to  act 
"  on  just  and  fair  principles — to  give  our  sailors  ade- 
"  quate  encouragement,  to  keep  a  sufficient  number 
"  of  them  afloat  during  peace ;  and  instead  of  dis- 
"  gracing  the  country,  and  degrading  the  naval  ser- 
"  vice,  by  filling  his  Majesty's  ships  with  sailors  kid- 
"  napped  from  merchantmen,  and  the  sweepings  of  our 
Si  jails,  to  make  them  nurseries  of  the  volunteers  who 
"  are  afterwards  to  lead  them  to  victory. 

"  The  only  objection  worth  alluding  to,  that  can  be 
"  made  to  this  plan,  is  founded  on  the  ground  of 
*f  expence.  But  though  it  were  to  cost  a  few  hundred 
"  thousand  pounds  a-year  more  than  the  present  sys- 
"  tern,  I  cannot  doubt,  inasmuch  as  it  is  evident  that 
"  without  incurring  this  expence,  the  injustice  and 
u  misery  caused  by  the  practice  of  impressment  can- 
"  not  be  got  rid  of,  that  it  would  be  most  cheerfully 
"  submitted  to  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In  point  of 
"  fact,  however,  the  plan  now  suggested  would  be 
"  really  cheaper  than  that  which  has  hitherto  been 
"  acted  upon.  According  to  the  navy  estimates  for 
"  1827,  the  total  charge  on  account  of  wages  and 
"  victuals  for  thirty  thousand  men,   including  nine 
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"  thousand  marines,  to  serve  in  the  fleet  for  thirteen 
"  lunar  months,  is  stated  at  1,579,500/. ;  from  which, 
"  by  deducting  the  proportional  charge  on  account 
"  of  the  marines,  we  have  1,105,650/.  as  the  total 
"  charge  on  account  of  the  21,000  seamen.  Supposing 
"  now  that  the  number  of  seamen  on  the  peace 
"  establishment  were  doubled,  or  increased,  as  it 
"  ought  to  be,  to  42,000  men,  exclusive  of  marines, 
"  the  whole  additional  cost  that  would  thereby  be 
a  incurred  would  only,  on  the  highest  estimate,  amount 
"  to  1,105,650/. ;  and  it  should  also  be  observed,  inas- 
"  much  as  the  crews  of  most  of  the  ships  now  at  sea 
"  are  far  below  their  full  complement,  that  the  number 
"  of  seamen  might  be  doubled  without  causing  any 
"  thing  like  a  proportional  increase  in  the  charge  for 
"  wear  and  tear,  which  forms  an  item  in  the  navy  esti- 
"  mates  that  is  seldom  less  than  300,000/.  But  without 
"  taking  this  circumstance  into  account,  still  there 
"  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  abolition  of  the  practice  of 
"  impressment  would  be  most  advantageously  pur- 
"  chased  by  an  addition  of  1,200,000/.  or  1,400,000/. 
"  a-year  to  the  cost  of  the  peace  establishment.  It  is 
"  really  an  error  to  suppose  that  this  odious  practice 
"  has  the  recommendation  of  cheapness  in  its  favour. 
"  Every  one  knows  that  if  any  employment  be  parti- 
"  cularly  disagreeable  or  hazardous,  or  if  those  who 
"  are  engaged  in  it  be  peculiarly  exposed  to  any  spe- 
"  cies  of  oppression  or  ill  treatment,  there  will  be  a 
"  disinclination  on  the  part  of  young  men  to  enter  it ; 
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u  and  the  employment  could  not  be  carried  on,  unless 
"  wages  were  to  rise  so  as  to  afford  the  labourers  a 

*  reasonable  compensation  for  exposing  themselves 
"  to  the  unfavourable  circumstances  attending  it. 
"  Now,  this  is  most  especially  the  case  with  the  sea 
"  service.  The  violence  and  injustice  to  which  sailors 
"  are  exposed,  operate  powerfully  in  preventing  young 
"  men  from  entering  on  board  ship ;  and  have  thus,  by 
"  artificially  lessening  the  supply  of  sailors,  the  effect 
u  to  raise  their  wages  above  their  natural  level,  to  the 
"  extreme  injury  as  well  of  the  merchant  as  of  the 
"  king's  service. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
"  the  addition  that  must  thus  be  made  to  the  wages  of 
"  our  seamen  ;  but  taking  it  so  low  as  only  5s.  a  lunar 
"  month,  or  3/.  5s.  a-year,  it  would  make  on  the  yearly 
"  wages  of  160,000  seamen  employed  in  the  merchant 
"  service  a  sum  of  520,000/. :  so  that,  assuming  this 
"  estimate  to  be  well  founded,  the  reduction  in  the 
"  wages  of  seamen  in  time  of  peace,  that  would  follow 
"  the  total  abolition  of  impressment,  would  amount  to 
"  nearly  half  the  sum  that  it  would  cost  to  maintain 
"  such  a  number  of  sailors  on  the  peace  establishment 

*  as  would  enable  that  measure  to  be  effected. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  in  proof  of  the  moderation 
"  of  the  estimate  now  made,  that  while  the  wages  of 
"  all  other  sorts  of  labourers  and  artisans  are  uniformly 

*  much  higher  in  the  United  States  than  in  England, 

u 
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"  those  of  sailors  are  generally  either  on  the  same 
"  level  or  lower !  The  reason  is,  that  our  sagacious 
"  rivals  have  abandoned  the  practice  of  impressment. 
"  The  navy  of  the  United  States  is  manned  by  means 
"  of  voluntary  enlistment  only.  The  Americans  are 
"  desirous  of  becoming  a  great  naval  power ;  and 
"  they  have  wisely  abolished  a  practice  that  would 
*?  have  driven  all  their  best  sailors  from  their  service, 
"  and  have  forced  them  to  man  their  navy  with  felons 
"  and  the  offscourings  of  society. 

"  But  it  is  in  the  war  that  the  superior  cheapness 
"  of  the  plan  now  proposed  would  chiefly  manifest 
"  itself.  It  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  that  there 
"  were  above  16,000  British  sailors  in  the  American 
"  service  at  the  close  of  the  last  war ;  and  the  wages 
"  of  our  seamen,  which  in  time  of  peace  rarely  exceeds 
"  505.  or  60s.  a  month,  had  then  risen  to  100s.  or  120s. ! 
M  imposing  a  burden  on  the  commerce  of  the  coun- 
"  try  exclusive  of  its  other  pernicious  consequences, 
"  infinitely  outweighing  twenty  years  cost  of  a  peace 
"  establishment  three  times  as  great  as  that  which  has 
"  been  suggested  in  this  note. 

"  Our  merchants  are  every  now  and  then  loudly 
"  complaining  of  the  high  wages  demanded  by  the 
"  sailors.  But  it  is  against  the  cause  of  the  evil,  and 
"  not  against  its  consequences,  that  they  ought  to 
"  raise  an  outcry.  The  truth  is,  that  the  wages  of 
"  our  seamen  will  never  be  effectually  reduced  until 
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"  the  practice  of  impressment  is  abolished.  It  is 
"  impressment  that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  deficient 
"  numbers,  and  consequent  high  wages  of  our 
"  seamen ;  and  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  they  will 
"  ever  be  materially  diminished  so  long  as  this  practice 
f  is  maintained.  If  we  will  have  injustice,  it  is  folly 
"  to  clamour  about  its  expense.  '  The  custom  of 
"  impressment/  says  Sir  Matthew  Decker,  '  puts  a 
f*  freeborn  British  sailor  on  the  same  footing  as  a 
"  Turkish  slave.  The  grand  seignior  cannot  do  a 
"  more  absolute  act  than  to  order  a  man  to  be  dragged 
"  away  from  his  family,  and  against  his  will  run  his 
"  head  before  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ;  and  if  such 
•'  acts  should  be  frequent  in  Turkey  upon  any  one  set 
"  of  useful  men,  would  it  not  drive  them  away  to 
"  other  countries,  and  thin  their  numbers  yearly  ? 
"  and  would  not  the  remaining  few  double  or  triple 
"  their  wages  ?  which  is  the  case  with  our  sailors  in 
"  time  of  war,  to  the  great  detriment  of  our  trade  and 
"  manufactures.'* 

"  The  increase  of  wages  caused  by  the  practice  of 
"  impressment,  at  all  times,  but  especially  during 
"  war,  is  not  however  its  worst  effect.  The  wish  to 
"  lessen  this  expence  leads  in  a  vast  number  of  cases, 
"  to  the  sending  of  ships  to  sea  with  insufficient 
"  crews  ;  and  consequently  to  the  loss  of  many  lives* 
"  and  much  valuable  property.     It  is  difficult  to  say 

*  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade,  ed.  1756,  p.  24. 
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"  how  much  the  rate  of  insurance  is  affected  by  this 
"  circumstance,  but  that  it  is  materially  affected  is  a 
"  fact  of  which  there  is  no  doubt. 

"  But  in  the  absence  of  all  other  arguments  in 
"  favour  of  the  abolition  of  impressment,  it  is  certain 
"  that  the  circumstances  under  which  the  rise  of 
"  America  has  placed  this  country,  will  compel  its 
"  abolition.  In  former  times  our  seamen  were  in  the 
"  habit,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a  war,  of  deserting  in 
"  considerable  numbers  to  Holland  ;  but  the  difference 
"  of  language  was  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  their 
"  carrying  this  practice  to  any  great  extent.  With 
"  America,  however,  the  case  is  altogether  different. 
"  Our  seamen  are  there  assured  of  a  safe  asylum 
"  among  their  kindred  and  friends, — among  those 
"  whose  language,  customs,  and  habits  are  all  iden- 
"  tical  with  their  own,  and  who  will  not  fail  to  hold 
"  out  every  inducement  to  draw  them  to  their  service. 
"  If,  therefore,  the  overpowering  temptations  which 
"  our  sailors  will  have,  at  the  breaking  out  of  a  war, 
u  to  desert  to  America,  be  not  effectually  counteracted 
"  — and  they  can  only  be  counteracted  by  the  uncon- 
"  ditional  abandonment  of  impressment — it  is  not 
"  difficult  to  see  that  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the 
"  American  navy  will  be  secured  by  our  obstinately 
"  clinging  to  a  system  fraught  with  injustice,  cruelty, 
"  and  oppression. "* 

*  M'Culloch's  edition  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Note  on 
Impressment. 
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Judging  from  the  manner  in  which  this  force  has 
been  constituted,  it  would  seem  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  a  civil  police  have  been  greatly  under- 
rated, yet  the  state  of  society  in  England,  and  especially 
in  large  towns,  renders  such  an  institution  quite  as 
necessary,  if  not  more  so,  than  in  other  countries. 
Our  great  wealth,  and  its  unequal  distribution,  com- 
bined with  a  superabundance  of  population,  probably 
produce  a  greater  amount  of  crime  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  of  the  same  extent ;  and  as  the 
prevention  of  crime  is  the  chief  object  of  a  civil 
police,  its  capability  of  performing  this  function  is 
well  worthy  of  attention.  The  prevention  of  crime 
may  be  effected  by  putting  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
commission  of  crime,  for  doing  which  men  may  be 
used  exactly  in  the  same  way  as,  and  with  a  thousand 
times  the  effect  of,  bolts  and  bars.  To  this  end  a 
civil  police  ought  to  possess  a  very  numerous  body 
of  active,  intelligent,  and  expert  men,  so  that  pro- 
perty might  be,  not  quite,  but  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  allow,  in  the  same  state  of  security  by 
means  of  their  actual  presence,  or  the  fear  of  it,  as  if 
every  body  could  employ  bolts  or  bars  that  made 
their  premises  inaccessible  to  thieves.  The  prevention 
of  crime  may  be  also  effected  by  means  of  the  de- 
tection, trial,  and  punishment  of  offenders.  To  this 
end   it    is  necessary   to  employ   men   who,  besides 
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activity  and  intelligence,  can  command  their  tempers, 
possess  judgment,  trustworthiness,  and  no  little 
knowledge  of  the  criminal  law.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  the  faculties  called  into  action  in  collecting, 
comparing,  and  sifting  the  information  that  leads  to 
the  discovery  of  crime,  in  obtaining  and  arranging 
the  evidence  necessary  to  bring  it  home  to  the  guilty 
party,  and  in  awarding  a  degree  of  punishment  suf- 
ficient to  deter  others  from  a  similar  offence,  without 
being  too  severe,  are  of  a  very  important  order. 
The  faculties  exercised  in  these  various  operations 
are  chiefly  intellectual,  and  such  as  rarely  arrive  at 
a  moderate  degree  of  perfection,  except  by  means  of 
cultivation  and  practice.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
generally  be  found,  except  amongst  men  who  have 
received  what  is  called  an  average  education,  and 
who  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  the  world. 
Besides  these  intellectual  qualities,  the  moral  one  of 
trustworthiness,  which  no  education  or  abilities  can 
give,  is  wanted.  This  quality,  perhaps,  generally 
arises  from  the  circumstances  in  which  its  possessor 
has  been  placed  in  his  youth,  and  over  which  he  had 
little  or  no  control ;  or  in  other  words,  men  whose 
honesty  has  never  been  exposed  to  temptation,  are 
for  the  most  part  honest.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
found  amongst  those  who  have  been  subjected  to 
privation  and  poverty,  for  "  men  must  be  happy 
"  themselves,  before  they  can  rejoice  in  the  happiness 
"  of  others ;  they  must  have  a  certain  vigour  of  mind 
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"  before  they  can,  in  the  midst  of  habitual  suffering, 
"  resist  a  presented  pleasure :  their  own  lives  and 
"  the  means  of  wellbeing  must  be  worth  something 
"  before  they  can  value,  so  as  to  respect,  the  life  or 
"  wellbeing  of  any  other  person/'* 

If  this  estimate  of  the  number  and  species  of  quali- 
fications required  for  the  due  performance  of  the  duties 
of  a  policeman  be  correct,  the  men  now  employed 
will  be  found  grievously  wanting  by  any  one  who 
has  ever  come  in  contact  with  them.  A  large  number 
of  them  consists  of  countrymen,  whose  only  qualities 
are  physical,  such  as  health,  strength,  and  activity, 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  world,  and  are  ignorant 
even  of  the  habits  and  modes  of  living  pursued  in 
towns.  These  men  soon  find  that  ignorance  renders 
their  strength  and  good  will  nearly  useless,  and 
therefore  according  to  the  various  degrees  of  inclina- 
tion to  labour  prevalent  amongst  them,  become, 
sooner  or  later,  mere  loungers  in  the  streets,  recipients 
of  wages  for  which  scarce  any  service  whatever  is 
rendered.  Another  portion  of  men  employed  in  the 
new  police,  consists  of  those  who  have  accepted 
the  office,  finding  no  situation  affording  only  the 
low  wages  of  a  policeman,  because  wages  are  so 
low,  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  profitable  modes  of 
employing  small  as  well  as  large  capitals  is  so  great. 
Few  or  none  of  these  men  have  been  qualified  by  any 

*  Mill  on  Education. 
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previous  knowledge  or  experience  for  performing  a 
difficult  and  irksome  service,  in  which  obtaining  no 
credit,  but  suffering  from  ridicule  and  obloquy,  they 
do  not  remain  long.  They  may  be  said  to  pass 
through,  rather  than  to  form  a  part  of,  the  police  force. 
Another  portion  consists  of  starving  Irishmen,  and 
men  in  desperate  circumstances,  not  many  degrees 
above  thieves,  and  not  one  above  the  dissolute  and 
and  disorderly  people  whom  it  is  their  business  to 
keep  in  order.  On  the  whole,  policeman  are  very 
ignorant,  and  especially  of  their  own  functions,  rash, 
often  idle,  corrupt,  stupid,  mere  machines  to  perform 
duties  requiring  talents  of  a  superior  order  ;  and  as 
machines  dangerous  to  use.  The  conduct  of  such  a 
body  of  men,  besides  being  inefficient,  is  sure  to  inflame 
the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant  against  themselves  as 
well  as  against  the  existence  of  a  civil  police  altogether. 
Such  a  force  ought  to  be  so  composed  as  to  be 
trusted,  respected,  and  looked  upon  as  a  protection 
by  all  people  possessed  of  property,  whereas  it  is 
suspected,  disliked,  and  despised  by  many  of  these, 
without  being  feared  by  those  to  whom  it  ought  to 
be  an  object  of  fear.  This  was  a  certain  result  from 
the  ill-judged  parsimony  adopted  in  the  construction 
of  the  force.  To  obtain  men  fit  to  perform  such 
difficult  and  important  services,  the  pay  ought  to 
be  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  and  importance 
of  the  services.  The  men  at  present  employed,  at 
lower  wages  than  those  of  a  superior  labourer,  could 
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not  perform  them  if  they  would.  But  what  is  im- 
possible to  them,  would  be  comparatively  easy  to 
men  of  a  higher  order.  Men  of  a  higher  order  can 
only  be  obtained  by  means  of  higher  pay,  to  which 
ought  to  be  added  a  comfortable  provision  in  the 
shape  of  pension  after  long  service  well  performed. 
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"  The  labouring  bees  in  the  established  church  are 
"  the  curates,  who  receive  a  very  small  share  of  its 
"  emoluments.  In  a  parliamentary  paper,  ordered  to 
"  be  printed  on  the  28th  May,  1830,  containing  the 
u  diocesan  returns  relative  to  the  number  and  stipends 
"  of  curates  in  England  and  Wales,  we  find  that,  for 
"  the  year  1827,  out  of  4254  individuals  of  that  class, 
"  there  were  1639  with  salaries  not  exceeding  60/., 
"  and  only  eighty -four  out  of  the  whole  number  with 
"  salaries  exceeding  160/.  There  were  fifty-nine 
"  curates  with  incomes  between  20/.  and  30/.  and  six 
"  with  incomes  between  10/.  and  20/.  There  were 
"  1393  curates  resident  in  the  glebe  houses,  and  805 
"  more  resident  in  their  parishes.  So  that,  either  for 
u  want  of  parsonage  houses,  or  other  causes,  a  vast 
"  number  of  parishes  had  neither  resident  curate  or 
"  incumbent.  Supposing  the  stipends  of  the  curate 
"  average  75/.  a-year,  which  is  higher  than  the  bishops, 
"  under  the  55th  of  Ceo.  3.  have  in  many  cases  au- 
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"  thority  to  raise  them,  their  share  of  the  church 
"  revenues  amounts  only  to  319,050/.  Yet  this  useful 
"  and  meritorious  order  performs  nearly  the  whole 
"  service  of  the  national  religion. 

"  The  poverty  of  the  Welsh  clergy  is  proverbial ; 
"  many  of  the  curates  receive  no  more  than  10/.  or  15/. 
"  per  annum.  They  seldom  taste  animal  food ;  a 
"  meagre  allowance  of  bread  and  potatoes  being  all  their 
"  scanty  means  afford.  In  North  Wales,  we  have  heard 
"  (see  Church  Regeneration  and  University  Reform) 
"  that  there  is  a  clergyman  of  the  establishment  who 
*  receives  no  more  than  the  miserable  stipend  men- 
"  tioned.  He  has  a  wife  and  six  children.  In 
"  the  day  time  he  contrives  to  scrape  together  a 
u  few  pence  by  conducting  a  boat  in  which  passen- 
"  gers  cross  a  river :  he  is  the  barber  of  the  vil- 
"  lage,  shaves  for  a  penny  every  Saturday  night ; 
"  and  five  evenings  of  the  week  he  teaches  the  chil- 
"  dren  of  the  poor  villagers  reading  and  writing,  for 
"  which  he  receives  a  small  acknowledgment.  In 
"  Liverpool,  Mr.  Morgan  Jones  affirms,  within  the 
■*  last  five  years  there  have  been  discovered  amongst 
"  the  prostitutes  of  that  dissolute  sea  port,  no  less 
"  than  twenty-five  young  women,  the  daughters  of 
"  Welsh  clergymen."* 

Without  discussing  the  policy  of  maintaining  a 
church   for  the   purpose   of  upholding   a  particular 

*  Extraordinary  Black  Book,  p.  57. 
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creed,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  if  the  people  provided 
their  own  religious  teachers  and  preachers,  as  in  Ame- 
rica, they  would  probably  be  found  more  efficient  than 
those  belonging  to  an  establishment  forming  part  of 
the  government.  A  political  church,  besides  being  a 
cause  of  jealousy,  envy,  and  religious  animosity  of 
various  kinds,  presents  obstacles  to  the  adoption  of  a 
good  mode  of  remuneration  to  its  ministers,  which  are 
almost  insurmountable.  The  chief  one  arises  from  the 
nature  of  an  institution  which  involves  the  contradic- 
tion of  mixing  up  a  religion,  of  which  the  essence  is 
indifference  to  "  things  of  this  world,"  with  machinery 
in  daily  and  hourly  use  for  regulating  the  transactions 
of  men.  Hence,  in  a  political  church,  the  qualifications 
of  its  ministers  are  never  considered  with  reference  to 
religion  only,  but  also  with  reference  to  worldly  policy 
often  at  variance  with  the  precepts  of  the  creed 
established  by  law.  This  mode  of  proceeding  na- 
turally produces  feelings,  habits,  and  desires  in  those 
who  embrace  the  profession  of  the  church,  that  must 
tend  to  materially  diminish  their  utility  as  ministers 
of  religion,  and  in  the  end,  perhaps,  to  do  more  harm 
to  religion  itself,  than  any  other  single  circumstance 
whatever.  Harm  to  religion  arises  in  several  ways. 
1st,  by  rendering  those  charged  with  its  propagation 
and  defence,  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
by  diverting  their  attention  from  the  one  great  object 
of  which  their  minds  ought  to  be  filled  full.  2nd,  by 
creating  doubts  in  the  minds  of  the  people  as  to  the 
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nature  of  a  creed,  asserted  to  relate  wholly  to  their 
spiritual  welfare,  by  showing  them  perpetual  examples 
of  its  subserviency  to  temporal  matters.  3rd,  by 
causing  a  scale  of  pay,  for  services  in  behalf  of  re- 
ligion, eminently  ill  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  on  those  to  whom  it  is  awarded.* 

"  Men  must  be  happy  themselves,  before  they  can 
"  rejoice  in  the  happiness  of  others,"  is  an  axiom 
that  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind,  when  considering  the 
best  means  of  obtaining  efficient  service  from  any 
class  of  functionaries,  but  is  especially  applicable  to 
religious  teachers,  whose  services  chiefly  relate  to  the 
mental  condition  of  those  entrusted  to  their  care. 
The  mental  condition  of  men  can  be  properly  cared 
for,  or  in  other  words,  power  over  the  minds  of 
men  can  be  obtained,  only  by  the  exertion  of  the 
highest  intellectual  faculties ;  and  therefore,  the  func- 
tions of  clergymen  are,  apart  from  religious  consider- 
ations, of  the  very  highest  nature.  The  connexion, 
however,  between  the  intellectual  and  physical  facul- 
ties, is  so  intimate,  that  such  functions  cannot  be 
discharged  by  men,  whose  position  renders  them 
uneasy  about  their  own  affairs.  Indeed,  it  would  be 
as  reasonable  that  he  whose  only  hold  of  his  flock 
must  arise  from  their  good  opinion,  founded  on  a  con- 
viction  of  his  superior  knowledge,   caused   by  the 

*  In  another  place  the  evils  flowing  from  excessive  pay  to  the 
clergy  are  pointed  out.  In  this  place  the  mischief  of  inadequate  pay 
is  alone  considered. 
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exclusive  study  of  things  beyond  this  world,  should, 
whilst  so  occupied  as  to  make  it  plain  that  he  was 
attending  to  nothing  but  his  own  terrestrial  wants, 
expect  to  obtain  that  hold,  as  that  a  notorious  miser 
should  expect  to  be  thought  generous.  Instead  of 
the  occupations  and  mode  of  living  of  a  clergyman 
being  likely  to  subject  him  to  the  imputation  of 
selfishness,  or  even  of  indifference  to  others,  they 
ought  to  be  such  as  would  leave  him  at  perfect 
liberty  to  attend  to  the  concerns  of  other  men  when- 
ever called  upon  to  do  so :  that  is,  he  ought,  in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  word,  to  have  no  occupation 
of  his  own  at  all.  Besides  having  the  time  indispens- 
ably necessary  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  concerns  of  his 
flock,  he  ought  to  be  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  able  to 
enjoy  that  peace  of  mind  which  it  is  the  main  end  of  his 
profession  to  impart  to  others.  In  general,  peace  of 
mind  cannot  be  enjoyed  by  those  whose  poverty  de- 
prives them  of  the  necessaries,  comforts,  or  luxuries 
enjoyed  by  persons  of  the  same  rank,  and  who  are 
beneath  persons  of  the  same  rank  in  public  estimation. 
Bearing  in  mind  these  two  points,  the  mode  and 
amount  of  payment  best  adapted  to  secure  efficient 
service  from  clergymen,  and  the  social  position  in 
which  they  ought  to  be  placed,  let  us  now  look  at  the 
state  of  those  referred  to  in  the  parliamentary  paper 
above  noticed,  or  rather,  let  us  look  at  the  state  of 
one  out  of  the  1639,  with  salaries  not  exceeding  601. 
a-year.     Need  it  be  said  that  a  functionary  who,  in 
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point  of  rank,  is  on  a  level  with  the  first  of  those 
confided  to  his  care,  can,  according  to  the  present 
price  of  food  and  clothing,  scarce  live  at  all  on  such 
an  income.  This  is  clearly  proved  by  the  fact,  that  no 
clergyman  ever  attempts  to  live  on  so  small  a  sum,  if 
it  be  in  his  power  to  increase  it.  This  is  done  in 
various  ways,  without  at  first  sight  appearing  to  de- 
grade clergymen  who  unite  other  callings  to  their 
sacred  one,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  livelihood. 
Nevertheless,  this  necessity  for  adding  to  his  income 
often  causes  a  clergyman  to  follow  some  pursuit  which 
altogether  distracts  his  attention,  and  puts  it  out  of 
his  power  to  devote  any  industry,  zeal,  or  knowledge 
that  he  may  possess  to  the  services  of  his  office,  and 
sometimes  makes  him  utterly  unfit  to  be  a  religious 
teacher.  An  underpaid  clergyman  often  becomes  a 
schoolmaster,  and  undertakes  the  task  of  teaching, 
and  carries  on  the  trade  of  boarding  and  lodging 
children ;  a  disagreeable  and  irksome  occupation, 
which  places  him  in  his  character  of  schoolmaster 
beneath  those  whom  his  character  of  clergyman  places 
him  above,  and  absorbs  all  the  time  which  ought  to  be 
given  in  return  for  his  pay.  Sometimes,  instead  of  the 
straight  road  of  industry,  he  is  forced  into  the  crooked 
and  slippery  paths  that  now  and  then  lead  to  aggran- 
dizement. He  becomes  chaplain  to  a  great  man,  or 
tutor  to  a  great  man's  son,  or  attaches  himself  to  a 
party  in  the  political  disputes  of  his  country ;  so  that 
by  means  of  speeches  at  public  meetings,  writing  in 
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newspapers  or  political  pamphlets,  he  is  worth  pur- 
chasing with  a  piece  of  preferment.  To  succeed  this 
way,  however,  he  must  generally  be  a  man  of  some 
abilities,  energy,  and  courage.  The  majority  of  poor 
clergymen  do  not  possess  these  qualities,  and,  there- 
fore, many  are  found  at  great  men's  tables,  with  no 
addition  to  their  stipends  beyond  what  can  be  earned 
as  parasites,  subservient  to  the  follies  and  vices  of 
their  patrons.  Men  of  this  class  never  think  of  mar- 
rying, and  may  be  said  to  be  condemned  to  celibacy 
as  much  as  priests  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
This  state  must  be  equally  horrible  to  clergymen  of 
every  creed  ;  for,  if  moderately  healthy  and  robust, 
they  cannot  enjoy  peace  of  mind.  They  must  either 
restrain  the  strongest  of  all  natural  impulses,  or  break 
commandments  which  they  tell  others  cannot  be 
broken  without  committing  a  deadly  sin.  On  this 
this  subject,  Paul  Louis  Courier  says  what  is  equally 
applicable  to  clergymen  of  the  Catholic  church  for- 
bidden to  marry  by  the  Pope,  and  to  those  of  the 
established  church  of  England,  on  whom  poverty  im- 
poses the  same  restriction  : — 

"  At  Leghorn  I  became  acquainted  with  the  Canon 
"  Fortini,  who  is  perhaps  still  alive,  one  of  the  most 
"  learned  men  in  Italy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  con- 
u  ducted  men  in  the  world.  Having  become  attached 
"  to  him,  from  studying  together,  and  also  from  affec- 
"  tion,  which  was  mutual,  I  was  in  the  constant  habit 
"  of  seeing  him,  and  one  day  happened  to  ask  him  if 
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'  he  had  ever  broken  his  vow  of  chastity.  He  assured 
'  me  that  he  never  had,  and  I  doubt  not  that  he 
'  spoke  the  truth  as  he  always  did.  But  he  also 
(  said,  '  If  I  were  obliged  to  pass  through  the  same 
'  trials  over  again  on  condition  of  being  restored  to 
'  youth,  I  should  refuse  the  boon,  although  I  am 
1  seventy  years  old.  God  knows,  and  will  not,  I 
'  hope,  forget  what  my  sufferings  have  been,  but  I 
'  should  not  like  to  undergo  them  again.'  These 
'  were  his  expressions ;  and  the  conversation  made 
f.  such  an  impression  upon  me,  that  I  remember  the 
'  very  words  he  used. 

"  At  Rocca  di  Papa  I  had  lodgings  at  the  vicar's 
'  house,  where  I  fell  ill.  He  paid  great  attention  to 
F  me,  and  seized  this  opportunity  of  speaking  to  me 
i  about  religion,  concerning  which  I  used  to  think 
f  more  intensely  and  oftener  than  he  did,  but  in  a  dif- 
'  ferent  way.  He  said  that  he  wished  to  convert  and 
'  to  save  me.  I  readily  listened  to  him,  because  he 
'  spoke  Tuscan,  and  expressed  himself  in  that  divine 
f  dialect  with  singular  correctness.  I  was  not  ill 
c  long ;  we  became  intimate,  and,  as  he  was  always 
'  preaching  to  me,  I  once  said  to  him,  My  dear  par- 
'  son,  I  will  go  and  confess  my  sins  to-morrow,  if  you 
*  will  but  marry  and  live  happily.  You  cannot  be 
'  happy  without  a  wife,  and  I  know  a  woman  that 
'  will  suit  you.  You  see  her  every  day ;  you  love 
{  her ;  nay,  more,  you  are  dying  for  her.  He  put  his 
f  hand  upon  my  mouth,  and  I  saw  that  his  eyes  were 
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u  full  of  tears.  Since  then,  I  have  heard  strange  tales 
"  respecting  this  man — tales,  similar  to  those  told  of 
"Origen."* 

There  are  many  clergymen  ready  to  run  the  risk  of 
want,  and  undergo  any  labour,  rather  than  lead  such  a 
life.  Those  seek  out  an  employment  by  which  some- 
thing may  be  added  to  their  incomes,  and  when  they 
think  they  have  found  one,  marry.  Whether  their  po- 
sition be  preferable  to  that  of  single  wretchedness,  is  in 
some  respects  doubtful ;  for  nothing  can  be  more 
pitiable  than  the  state  in  which  a  married  clergyman 
with  a  large  family  is  too  commonly  placed.  Born, 
perhaps,  but  always  brought  up  as  a  gentleman,  and 
anxious  to  bring  up  his  family  in  the  same  way  as 
people  of  his  own  rank,  he  is  forced  by  poverty  to 
resort  to  schemes  and  contrivances,  generally  ending 
by  humiliating  in  public  him  whom  they  had  pre- 
viously humbled  in  his  own  opinion.  The  expence 
of  feeding,  clothing,  and  teaching  five  or  six  children, 
and  of  keeping  up  an  appearance  that  will  introduce 
them  to  the  world  in  a  manner  becoming  their  station, 
is  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  conceive  that  all  this 
can  be  done  with  an  income  of  perhaps  not  £300.  a- 
year.f      Yet    parish   after  parish  in   England   and 

*  Pamphlets  Politiques  et  Litteraires.     Vol.  II.  p.  97. 

t  It  has  been  said  before,  that  the  Scotch  clergy  do  well  on  £200. 
a-year.  There  is  no  contradiction — but  one  appears,  without  expla- 
nation. The  explanation  is,  that  clergymen  of  the  English  church 
require  a  larger  scale  of  expense  to  maintain  their  rank  as  clekgy- 
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Wales,  contains  a  minister  of  the  established  church 
who  does  it,  albeit  in  order  to  succeed  he  is  obliged 
to  pass  through  what  must  be  very  painful  to  the 
mind  of  an  honourable  man.     The  worst  part  of  the 
sufferings  of  clergymen  in  this  position,  perhaps,  is 
caused   by  their  neighbours,  the  rural   aristocracy, 
whose  profound  respect  for  the  established  church  as 
a  body  seems  to  be  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  regard 
for  needy  clergymen  as  individuals.     Indeed,  if  the 
story  of  the  slights,  the  contumely,  the  affronts,  and 
the  persecution,  endured  by  the  vicar  of  Wakefield 
because  he  would  not  bow  down  before  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  were  properly  studied  by  every  father  intend- 
ing to  make  his  son  a  clergyman,  all  who  valued  the 
happiness  of  their  children  would  be  deterred  from 
the  step.     But  the  circumstances  described  by  the 
genius  of  Goldsmith  so  as  to  make  one  of  the  most 
affecting  tales  ever  written,  are  rife  enough  now.     A 
poor  parson's  children  are  contemptuously  treated  by 
lords  and  squires,  and  their  daughters  noticed,  too 
often,  only  to  be  seduced,  as  they  were  in  the  time 
of  Dr.  Primrose.     Indeed,  the  reality  surpasses  the 
fiction,  because,  from  the  change  of  the  scheme  of 
society,  and  from  the  progress  and  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion, the  degradation  of  a  clergyman  from  following 


men.  Why?  Because  some  of  the  clergy,  and  all  the  heads  of  the 
church,  have  immense  incomes.  This  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of 
overpay.  The  inadequate  pay  of  some  of  the  clergy  is  more  inade- 
quate because  the  pay  of  others  is  excessive. 
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menial  occupations,  and  his  sufferings  from  seeing  his 
children  degraded,  are  infinitely  greater  than  they 
were  formerly.  Married  clergymen  occupied  by  busi- 
ness are  more  incapable  than  unmarried  men  of  effi- 
ciently performing  the  services  for  which  they  are 
paid.  A  married  clergyman  with  several  children, 
who  engages  in  trading  as  a  schoolmaster,  or  as  a 
writer  in  magazines,  or  as  a  horsedealer,  farmer,  or 
jobber,  is  so  engrossed  by  the  one  idea  of  making 
"  the  two  ends  meet,"  that  he  can  rarely  find  time  for 
attention  to  his  duties  as  a  Christian  pastor.  This  is 
clearly  proved  by  the  conduct  of  laymen  obliged  to 
live  by  the  same  species  of  exertion.  Seldom  indeed 
are  they  found  with  either  leisure  or  inclination  for 
any  thing  above  the  business  of  keeping  their  expen- 
diture within  their  income.  There  are  exceptions,  in 
cases  of  men  of  extraordinary  activity,  who,  by  skil- 
ful management,  may  procure  intervals  of  relaxation 
from  such  occupation ;  but  even  when  a  clergyman 
can  accomplish  this,  is  it  natural  that  he  should  de- 
vote such  intervals  to  the  service  of  religion  ?  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  be  a  miracle  if  he  were  inclined 
to  do  so,  because  the  other  portions  of  his  time  have 
been  passed  in  a  manner  too  repugnant  to  the  doc- 
trines and  principles  of  his  creed.  Scribblers  about 
party  politics,  keepers  of  boarding-houses  for  young 
gentlemen,  constantly  engaged  in  the  higgling  and 
bargaining  of  the  market-place,  and  borrowers  of 
money  on  annuity,  cannot  be  expected  to  further  the 
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spiritual  interests  of  the  church,  either  by  example  or 
precept.  They  illustrate  in  their  own  persons  the 
truth,  that  a  man  u  cannot  serve  both  God  and  mam- 
"mon."  Although  some  clergymen  are  able  to  in- 
crease their  means  of  living  by  engaging  in  various 
undertakings  incompatible  with  their  profession,  they 
are  not  always  successful  in  them.  Indeed,  being 
unfitted  from  education  and  habits  to  compete  with 
those  who  have  been  brought  up  to  dealing,  clergy- 
men are  at  first  losers,  until  practice  has  furnished 
them  with  experience  in  the  art  and  mystery  of  truck 
and  barter.  A  great  number  are  ruined  without  gain- 
ing the  necessary  experience.  The  schedules  of  cler- 
gymen who  have  taken  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent 
Act  contain  clear  proofs  on  this  subject.  They  ex- 
hibit the  names  of  a  large  number  of  underpaid  cler- 
gymen, who  have  been  induced  to  engage  in  avoca- 
tions that  must  have  rendered  them  wholly  unfit  to 
perform  their  functions  —that  have  turned  divines  into 
speculators  and  stock-brokers — and  at  last  brought 
them  to  the  bar  of  a  court  of  justice.  These  sche- 
dules are  excellent  commentaries  on  the  conclusion, 
"  that  underpaid  service  is  very  apt  to  suffer  from  the 
"  meanness  and  incapacity  of  the  greater  part  of  those 
"who  are  employed  in  it." 
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Having  pointed  out  some  of  the  evil  effects  to  the 
most  important  interests  of  the  country,  caused  by 
paying  public  servants  too  little,  we  must  now  ex- 
amine the  mischiefs  of  paying  them  too  much.  Fair- 
ness requires  this  to  be  done ;  but  it  is  also  necessary, 
in  order  to  establish,  by  other  facts  and  by  another 
course  of  reasoning,  the  conclusion,  that  in  questions 
relating  to  public  expenditure,  money  per  se  is  hardly 
worth  a  thought,  in  comparison  with  the  effects  which 
its  absence  or  presence  produces. 

In  the  preceding  pages  this  has  been  established  by 
showing,  that  the  inadequate  pay  of  public  servants 
ought  to  be  increased  to  any  amount  necessary  to 
insure  efficient  service.  In  the  following  pages  the 
same  conclusion  will  be  arrived  at,  by  proving  that 
excessive  pay  ought  to  be  reduced,  not  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  saving  in  money  thereby  to  be  obtained, 
but  more  especially  on  account  of  its  effect  in  caus- 
ing the  affairs  of  the  nation  to  be  better  managed. 

Although  the  action  of  money  upon  the  machinery 
of  government  has  for  some  years  attracted  great  at- 
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tention,  it  has  not,  perhaps,  been  carefully  examined 
in  the  light  in  which  it  will  be  here  presented.  A 
dear  government  has,  however,  been  described,  illus- 
trated, and  condemned  by  various  writers,  with  equal 
zeal  and  ability ;  and  their  efforts  to  open  people's 
eyes  to  the  grievances  that  flow  from  taxing  industry 
in  order  to  obtain  a  fund  for  idleness,  have  been  ably 
supported  by  public  men.  Yet  it  is  remarkable  that 
both  writers  and  speakers  have,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, objected  to  this  particular  portion  of  bad 
government  as  an  effect  rather  than  a  cause. 

Dearness  in  government,  the  effect  of  imperfect  re- 
presentation, must,  no  doubt,  be  admitted  to  be  a 
great  evil.  The  amount  of  taxation  required  to  main- 
tain it  must  be  oppressive  to  any  country,  and  to 
England,  which  enjoys  the  bad  eminence  of  hav- 
ing the  worst  system  of  taxation  in  the  world,  is  pe- 
culiarly galling ;  but  it  can  be  shown  that  dearness 
in  government  is  a  cause  of  innumerable  evils  of  far 
greater  weight  than  this  one.  Dearness  in  govern- 
ment, viewed  merely  as  an  effect,  may  be  said  to  be  a 
clever  scheme  for  picking  the  pockets  of  those  who 
pay  taxes;  but,  considered  as  a  cause,  it  is  the  nurs- 
ing-mother of  ills  more  numerous  than  the  farthings 
that  compose  the  national  debt. 

If  government  were  nothing  but  a  machine  for  re- 
ceiving and  spending  money,  the  dearness  of  it  would 
be  an  effect,  but  nothing  more,  of  the  blindness  or 
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weakness  of  those  who  supplied  the  means  of  extra- 
vagance and  waste.  But,  instead  of  being  a  machine 
for  this  purpose  only,  it  is  intended  for  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  the  wants  of  society  may  require  it  to 
be  directed.  It  maintains  the  social  system,  by  per- 
forming functions  of  which  the  number  is  equalled  by 
their  importance.  Defence  from  foreign  enemies, 
maintenance  of  internal  peace  and  order,  protection 
of  persons  and  property,  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  public  works  and  institutions,  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, maintaining  friendly  relations  with  foreign  coun- 
tries, protecting  its  subjects  from  injustice  wherever 
they  may  need  such  protection — in  a  word,  the  doing 
of  all  those  things  useful  to  the  public,  which  indivi- 
duals cannot  perform  for  themselves — are  all  functions 
of  government  over  and  above  the  single  duty  of  levy- 
ing taxes  wherewith  to  defray  the  cost  of  government. 
A  most  important  question,  then,  for  the  consideration 
of  any  man,  is,  Are  these  functions  properly  and 
efficiently  discharged  or  not?  The  decision  of  this 
question  decides  whether  the  government  does  its 
duty  or  neglects  it ;  or,  in  short,  whether  we  prosper 
under  a  good  system  or  suffer  under  a  bad  one. 

Dearness  in  government  as  an  effect,  is  a  bad  thing, 
because  it  implies  unnecessary  places,  salaries,  and 
pensions  with  unnecessary  taxes  to  support  them, 
that  is,  unnecessary  expenditure.  Others  besides 
Sir  II .  Parnell  have  shown  the  existence  of  this  evil ; 
but  he  has  done  it  in  a  work  on  financial  reform  that 
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displays  great  research  and  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
Sir  Henry  clearly  proves  that  a  variety  of  places  now 
existing  might  be  dispensed  with,  but  omits  or  refrains 
from  pointing  out  the  great  and  manifold  evils  result- 
ing from  maintaining  them.  Now,  many  things  may 
be  unnecessary  which  are  not  hurtful.  It  may  at 
some  given  moment  be  unnecessary  to  walk  a  mile, 
but  doing  it  need  not  therefore  be  mischievous.  It 
may,  or  it  may  not,  be  so.  If  it  be  so,  how  much 
more  important  is  the  task  of  pointing  out  the  evils 
caused  by  it,  than  that  of  merely  showing  it  to  be 
superfluous.  For  example,  a  particular  system  of 
taxation  may  be  bad,  because  the  expense  of  collection 
almost  equals  the  amount  collected.*  It  is  an  evil 
that  sixty-eight  thousand  should  be  spent  in  levying 
seventy-five  thousand  pounds.  The  exposure  of  the 
fact  that  machinery  costing  sixty-eight  thousand  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  finally  obtaining  only 
seven  thousand  pounds,  excites  pity  for  the  ignorance 
and  corruption  of  the  legislature  which  could  sanction 
so  gross  a  robbery ;  but  pity  gives  place  to  indignation 
on  reflecting,  that  a  better  system  might  have  been 
adopted,  were  it  not  for  the  patronage  afforded  by 
the  costly  one,  which  patronage  is  'dispensed  to  the 
individual  and  collective  injury  of  thousands. 

*  By  Goderich  and  Huskisson's  act,  of  1825,  6  Geo.  4.  c.  114,  a 
table  of  duties  on  all  things  imported  into  the  colonies,  not  being  of 
British  manufacture,  is  established,  by  which  an  annual  revenue  of 
£75,000  is  collected.     The  expense  of  collection  is  £68,000 !! 
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This  clearness,  this  unnecessary  expenditure,  then, 
a£  an  effect,  is  nothing  compared  with  the  effects 
which  it,  as  a  cause,  produces.  A  single  example 
might  suffice  to  show  how  dearness  in  government 
operates  as  the  cause  of  many  evils,  greater  than  the 
one  evil  of  dearness,  or  heavy  taxation,  viewed  as  an 
evil  effect.  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration 
repealed  several  taxes,  and  diminished  the  public 
expenditure  accordingly.  In  which  way  did  the 
people  gain  most  by  that  decrease  of  public  expen- 
diture? By  so  much  relief  from  taxation,  or  by  a 
decrease  to  that  extent  of  government  patronage  ?  It 
would  be  hard  to  fix  on  the  individual  whose  condition 
has  been  improved  by  the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on 
leather  and  beer ;  but  every  one  acknowledges  that 
the  retrenchments  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
cutting  off  so  much  patronage,  weakened  by  so  much 
the  force  of  corruption,  and  deprived  the  ruling  class 
of  a  part  of  the  means  by  which  a  corrupt  system  of 
government  had  been  upheld.  Which  again,  was 
most  hurtful  to  the  people,  the  taking  from  them  so 
much  money  by  the  leather  and  beer  taxes,  or  the 
employment  of  the  produce  of  those  taxes  in  furnishing 
motives  to  improper  persons  for  getting  into  parlia- 
ment, and  for  making  or  upholding  laws  hurtful  to 
the  people  in  a  thousand  ways  ?  The  obvious  answer 
to  these  questions  explains  how  it  is,  that  an  un- 
necessary public  expenditure  is  more  hurtful  as  a 
cause  than  as  an  effect  of  bad  government. 
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When  Lord  Althorp,  in  order  to  obtain  favour  for 
the  whig  ministry  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  declared, 
"  that  the  time  was  past  when  the  government  could 
"  be  carried  on  by  means  of  patronage ;"  why  was  that 
sentiment  generally  approved  of  ?  Was  it  for  the  sake 
of  the  promised  relief  from  the  burden  of  taxation  ? 
Was  it  not  rather  because  LordAlthorp  was  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  evils  resulting  from  an  unnecessary 
expenditure  should  speedily  cease  ?  Taxation  is  one 
thing,  expenditure  another,  which  did  those  think  of 
who  approved  of  Lord  Althorp's  declaration — the 
taxation  as  a  burden,  or  the  expenditure  with  all  its 
evil  consequences  ? 

Suppose  the  income  of  the  nation  to  be  doubled, 
and  that  consequently  the  taxes,  remaining  the  same, 
should  be  felt  as  a  burden  to  but  half  the  extent  to 
which  they  are  now  felt.  This,  as  respects  the  burden 
of  taxation,  would  be  equal  to  a  repeal  of  half  the 
taxes ;  but  in  this  case  no  change  would  take  place  in 
the  amount  of  patronage  and  corruption;  no  bad 
motives  would  be  removed,  no  good  ones  created  ; 
improper  persons  would  still  be  tempted  to  get  into 
parliament  for  the  sake  of  sharing  in  the  minister's 
patronage  ;  public  officers  would  still  be  paid  extra- 
vagantly ;  four  judges  would  still  be  appointed  in  a 
court,  where  one  might  be  preferable  for  the  best  ad- 
ministration of  law ;  and  every  other  abuse  arising 
from  the  patronage  condemned  by  Lord  Althorp 
would  remain  as  before.     Nay,  suppose  that  hence- 
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forth  the  expenditure  of  the  government  were  defrayed 
by  tribute  from  other  countries,  that  the  whole  of  the 
evil  of  which  Sir  H.  Parnell  complains,  the  whole 
burden  of  taxation,  were  at  once  removed  ;  still  all  the 
evils  resulting  from  a  profuse  expenditure  would 
remain  as  if  no  remission  of  taxes  had  taken  place. 

The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  point  out 
some  of  those  evils.  They  are  very  numerous  and 
complicated,  but  it  is  believed  that  they  all  arise  from 
the  perfect  performance  of  the  functions  of  government 
being  prevented  by  the  three  following  methods,  either 
separate  or  combined. 

1st.  By  causing  the  adoption  of  a  bad  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

For  example,  four  judges  are  always  found  in  each 
of  our  courts  of  common  law.  The  division  of  re- 
sponsibility caused  by  having  three  men  to  superintend 
a  fourth,  in  doing  what  he  alone  could  do  equally 
well,  produces  negligence,  and  sometimes  affords  a 
shelter  to  acts  of  gross  injustice.  Besides,  great  per- 
plexity to  suitors  from  being  obliged  to  consult  the 
feelings  and  prejudices,  as  well  as  convince  the 
judgment  of  four  instead  of  one,  arises  from  this 
absurd  practice.  The  absence  of  one  or  more  from 
illness,  when  certain  business,  for  the  transaction  of 
which,  the  law  says,  the  presence  of  four  judges  is 
indispensable,  is  another  evil.  Indeed,  a  long  list  of 
inconveniencies,  delays,  and  vexations,  flowing  from 
this  mode  of  providing  for  the  administration  of  the 
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law,  could  be  easily  made  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  routine  of  our  courts.  Why,  then,  are  four 
judges  appointed  when  one  would  do  the  business 
better  ?  Because,  after  one  is  named,  there  may  be 
three  more  places  conferring  distinction,  honor,  and  a 
good  income  on  some  lawyer,  who  may  find  favour  in 
the  eyes  of  a  minister. 

2d.  By  causing  unfit  persons  to  be  appointed  as 
functionaries. 

For  example,  the  Hon.  W.  H.  Percy  is  a  com- 
missioner of  excise,  with  a  salary  of  1200/.  per  annum ; 
he  is  also  a  captain  in  the  navy.  Edward  Saurin  is 
a  commissioner  of  stamps,  with  a  salary  of  1000/. 
per  annum ;  he  is  also  a  captain  in  the  navy.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  conceive  how  the  education  of  naval  captains 
is  likely  to  make  them  fit  to  fill  such  offices.  Not  a 
little  legal  knowledge,  and  habits  of  patience  and  in- 
dustry, are  indispensable  to  the  performance  of  the 
duties  attached  to  them.  How  could  Captains  Percy 
and  Saurin  acquire  those  qualities  during  a  life  spent 
at  sea  ?  Neither  of  them,  nor  any  one  possessing  the 
commonest  knowledge  of  the  every-day  concerns  of 
life,  would  employ  a  painter  to  draw  a  tooth,  or  a 
dentist  to  take  his  portrait ;  or,  to  bring  the  matter 
home  to  these  gentlemen,  would  either  of  them  like  to 
take  the  greatest  lawyer  of  the  day  as  a  pilot  to  steer 
his  ship  into  harbour?  How,  then,  do  persons  so 
unfit  for  their  offices  perform  their  duties  ?  They  do 
not  perform  them.     They  have  deputies— not  in  the 
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way  in  which  deputies  are  usually  employed,  but  in 
this  way.  There  are  clerks  receiving  half  or  a  quarter 
of  the  salary  of  the  commissioners,  who  are  really 
men  of  business — patient,  painstaking,  industrious 
persons — who  have  passed,  perhaps,  the  whole  or  a 
great  part  of  their  lives  in  the  office,  and  have  learnt 
their  duties,  and  acquired  the  habits  indispensable  to 
the  discharge  of  them,  by  diligence,  practice,  and  ex- 
perience. These  clerks,  in  reality,  do  the  business. 
The  commissioners  attend  during  a  certain  time  of 
certain  days,  but  not  to  do  the  work  of  their  offices. 
Their  attendance  is  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  see- 
ing that  the  clerks  do  it,  but  in  truth  to  make  a  show 
of  labour  sufficient  to  keep  off  the  imputation  of  being 
absolute  sinecurists. 

Why  are  such  men  appointed  to  fill  such  offices  ? 
Because  such  offices,  being  very  much  overpaid,  are 
coveted  by  the  connections  of  men  in  power.  Captain 
Percy  is  the  son  of  the  late  Earl  of  Beverley,  who  was 
proprietor  of  the  borough  of  Beeralston ;  and  Captain 
Saurin  is  the  son  of  a  late  Attorney-General  for  Ire- 
land. 

3d.  By  causing  improper  motives  in  the  function- 
aries after  their  appointment,  although  they  may  have 
been  fit  persons  at  that  time. 

For  example,  of  all  the  classes  who  receive 
money  in  the  shape  of  salary,  the  favoured  portion  of 
the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England,  whose  precept 
not  to  covet  riches  in  this  world  does  not  exactly 
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square  with  their  practice,  are  beyond  all  comparison 
the  best  paid.  The  cause  of  this  excessive  pay 
originally,  perhaps,  was  a  belief,  that  their  services 
were  worth  more  than  those  of  any  other  class,  and 
that  their  activity,  industry,  and  zeal,  would  be  in 
the  ratio  of  the  sum  assigned  to  them.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  cause,  however,  the  fact  that  the 
clergy  of  the  church  of  England  employed  in  enforcing 
the  doctrines  of  a  creed  founded  on  self-denial,  hu- 
mility, and  dread  of  the  corrupting  effects  of  money, 
receive  some  millions  per  annum  for  such  services,  is 
beyond  dispute.  Whether  these  services  are  worth 
more  than  those  of  any  other  class  needs  no  discus- 
sion ;  but  it  is  important  to  place  above  all  doubt,  that 
their  exertions  have  ever  been  diminished  instead  of 
increased  by  giving  them  very  large  salaries.  A  com- 
parison between  the  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
with  that  of  England,  will  put  this  conclusion  beyond 
controversy.  The  whole  expense  of  the  church  esta- 
blishment in  Scotland,  according  to  Mr.  McCulloch, 
is  190,000/.  per  annum ;  and  how  the  functionaries 
perform  their  duties  is  described  by  one  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts,  who  has  given  an  account  of 
them,  equally  applicable  to  the  present  period  and  to 
that  at  which  it  was  written.  Adam  Smith  says — 
"  The  most  opulent  church  in  Christendom  does  not 
■f  maintain  better  the  uniformity  of  faith,  the  fervour 
"  of  devotion,  the  spirit  of  order,  regularity,  and 
"  austere  morals  in  the  great  body  of  the  people,  than 
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"  this  very  poorly  endowed  Church  of  Scotland.  All 
"  the  good  effects,  both  civil  and  religious,  which  an 
"  established  ehurch  can  be  supposed  to  produce,  are 
"  produced  by  it  as  completely  as  by  any  other."* 

How  is  it  that  Scotch  clergymen  thus  perform  their 
duties  on  salaries  amounting,  on  an  average,  to  only 
200/.  per  annum,  whilst  English  rectors  and  vicars, 
with  incomes  of  five  and  ten  times  the  amount,  scarce 
exert  themselves  enough  to  appoint  an  efficient  de* 
puty  in  the  shape  of  a  good  curate  ?  The  clergy  of 
Scotland  are  named  to  their  livings  by  patrons,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  of  England.  The  English  clergy 
are  as  well  educated  as  the  Scotch.  There  is,  how- 
ever, one  point  of  difference  between  them,  making 
the  mystery  clear,  and  affording  a  good  illustration 
on  the  subject  of  excessive  pay,  or  dearness  in  go- 
vernment. The  Scotch  clergy  are  moderately,  the 
English  immoderately  paid.  "  It  is  easier  for  a  camel 
"  to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  than  for  a  rich 
"  man  to  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven :"  to  which 
might  be  added,  u  or  for  overpaid  clergymen  to  effi- 
"  ciently  perform  the  duties  of  their  calling."  It  is 
in  the  nature  of  superfluous  wealth  to  make  men  in- 
dolent, frivolous,  and  haughty.  The  clergy  are  but 
men ;  and  therefore,  when,  besides  neglecting  their 

*  The  complaints  against  the  system  of  patronage  in  the  Scotch 
church  are  noticed  in  another  Chapter,  in  which  the  subject  of  the 
effect  of  too  great  and  too  little  remuneration  to  clergymen  is  dis- 
cussed at  greater  length. 
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bounden  duties,  they  exhibit  the  reverse  of  the  por- 
trait of  the  founder  of  their  faith,  they  only  undergo 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  whilst  they  afford  an 
overwhelming  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  uniting,  in 
public  functionaries,  extravagant  emolument  with  effi- 
cient performance  of  service.  This  view  of  the  sub- 
ject is  supported  by  one,  who  was  not  friendly  to  the 
Christian  religion,  and  who  therefore  recommended  the 
maintenance  of  a  well-paid  church  establishment,  as 
the  best  means  of  repressing  the  activity,  industry, 
and  zeal  of  the  clergy :  — 

"  It  may  be  naturally  thought,  at  first  sight,  that 
"  the  encouragement  of  ecclesiastics,  as  well  as  that 
"  of  lawyers  and  physicians,  may  be  safely  entrusted 
"  to  the  liberality  of  individuals,  who  are  attached  to 
"  their  doctrines,  and  who  find  benefit  or  consolation 
"  from  their  spiritual  ministry  and  assistance.  Their 
"  industry  and  vigilance  will,  no  doubt,  be  whetted  by 
"  such  an  additional  motive ;  and  their  skill  in  the  pro- 
"  fession,  as  well  as  their  address  in  governing  the 
"  minds  of  the  people,  must  receive  daily  increase  from 
"  their  increasing  practice,  study,  and  attention. 

"  But  if  we  consider  the  matter  more  closely,  we 
"  shall  find  that  this  interested  diligence  of  the  clergy 
"  is  what  every  wise  legislator  will  study  to  prevent ; 
"  because,  in  every  religion  except  the  true,  it  is 
"  highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural  ten- 
"  dency  to  pervert  the  true,  by  infusing  into  it  a 
"  strong  mixture  of  superstition,  folly,  and  delusion. 
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"  Each  ghostly  practitioner,  in  order  to  render  him- 
"  self  more  precious  and  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  his  re- 
"  tainers,  will  inspire  them  with  the  most  violent 
"  abhorrence  of  all  other  sects,  and  continually  en- 
"  deavour,  by  some  novelty,  to  excite  the  languid 
"  devotion  of  his  audience.  No  regard  will  be  paid  to 
"  truth,  morals,  or  decency,  in  the  doctrines  incul- 
"  cated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that  best  suits 
"  the  disorderly  affections  of  the  human  frame.  Cus- 
"  tomers  will  be  drawn  to  each  conventicle  by  new  in- 
"  dustry  and  address  in  practising  on  the  passions 
"  and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And,  in  the  end,  the 
"  civil  magistrate  will  find  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for 
"  his  intended  frugality  in  saving  a  fixed  establish- 
"  ment  for  the  priests  ;  and  that,  in  reality,  the  most 
"  decent  and  advantageous  composition  which  he  can 
"  make  with  the  spiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  in- 
"  dolence,  by  assigning  stated  salaries  to  their  pro- 
"  fession,  and  rendering  it  superfluous  for  them  to  be 
"  further  active,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock 
"  from  straying  in  quest  of  new  pastures."  * 

*  David  Hume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


CASES    IN    WHICH    DEARNESS    IS    INJURIOUS,    CAUSING    THE  ADOPTION    OF 
A  BAD    MODE    OF    PROCEEDING    FOR  THE  ATTAINMENT  OF    THE    OBJECT 

IN    VIEW. SYSTEM    OF     TRANSPORTATION. BY-GONE     MONOPOLY    OF 

THE  CHINA  TRADE. FEAR  OF  CHEAPNESS  AS  AN  EXAMPLE. 


Considering  how  long  and  generally  the  punish- 
ment of  death  has  been  admitted  to  be  barbarous  and 
inefficient,  its  continued  existence  is  a  subject  of  al- 
most equal  regret  and  surprise.  All,  however,  who 
have  wished  for  its  abolition,  have  agreed  in  allowing 
the  necessity  for  substituting  in  its  place  a  secondary 
punishment  preferable  to  any  with  which  we  have  been 
hitherto  acquainted  ;  and  the  expression  of  this  feeling 
lately  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose  of  examining  and 
reporting  upon  the  subject.  The  report  of  this  com- 
mittee contains  an  account  of  the  last  attempt  made 
by  the  government  to  obtain  such  information  as 
might  lead  to  practical  improvement  relating  to  a  se- 
condary punishment,  and  very  much  resembles  the 
attempts  that  have  preceded  it.  These  have  been  cha- 
racterized by  a  want  of  plan  and  indistinctness  of  pur- 
pose, which  have  generally  rendered  it  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  apply  the  knowledge  obtained  to  any 
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useful  end.  There  is,  however,  one  end  of  great  uti- 
lity, to  which  the  information  previously  possessed, 
as  well  as  that  appended  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee just  alluded  to,  may  be  used — an  end  which  the 
reporters  appear  afraid  to  contemplate — that  of  show- 
ing the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  system  of  trans- 
portation as  a  punishment.  This  unwillingness  to 
look  the  truth  in  the  face,  on  the  part  of  a  par- 
liamentary committee,  is  a  specimen  of  the  con- 
duct which  has  been  always  pursued  by  the  govern- 
ment on  the  same  subject,  and  naturally  leads  to 
reflection  on  the  cause  from  which  it  originates.  It  is 
indeed  extraordinary,  that  a  system  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  enlightened  and  enquiring  people,  has  been 
long  thought  inadequate  to  cause  the  effects  intended 
by  it,  and  by  many  to  produce  results  directly  con- 
trary to  those  desired,  should  not  have  been  exposed 
as  it  deserved.  At  the  first  sight  of  the  facts  pro- 
duced before  the  last-mentioned  committee,  and  of 
the  mass  of  knowledge  already  possessed  by  a  vast 
number  of  persons  in  addition  to  those  forming  a  part 
of,  or  connected  with  the  government,  this  conduct  is 
unaccountable.  On  reflection,  however,  it  seems  quite 
natural,  that  neither  a  committee  of  members  of  the 
legislature,  nor  members  of  the  government,  should 
have  been  averse  to  showing  that  transportation  was 
not  adapted  to  bring  about  the  object  for  which  the 
system  was  constituted.  That  object  was  the  pre- 
vention of  crime,  by  means  of  punishment  to  those 
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who  had  committed  it,  and  by  means  of  deterring 
others  from  following  their  example.  Why  transport- 
ation is  inadequate  to  these  ends,  is  pointed  out  by 
Mr.  Mill  :— 

"  The  brilliant  idea  of  a  colony  for  the  sake  of  get- 
'  ting-  rid  of  a  delinquent  population,  if  not  peculiar 
'  to  English  policy,  is,  at  any  rate,  a  much  more  re- 
'  markable  part  of  the  policy  of  England,  than  of 
'  that  oi^any  other  country.  We  have  not  time  here 
'  to  trace  the  history  of  this  singular  portion  of  En- 
'  glish  policy,  nor  is  it  of  much  importance.  Every 
'  body  knows,  that  this  mode  of  disposing  of  delin- 
i  quents  was  carried  to  a  considerable  height  before 
f  this  country  lost  her  dominion  over  the  North  Ame- 
1  rican  colonies,  to  which  she  annually  transported  a 
(  considerable  number  of  convicts.  It  will  suffice  for 
(  the  present  occasion,  to  offer  a  few  observations 
'  on  the  nature  of  such  an  establishment  as  that  of 
<  New  South  Wales. 

"  Considered  in  the  light  of  its  utility  as  a  territory, 
f  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  will  be  included  in 
'  the  investigation  of  that  class  of  colonies,  in  the 
*  conception  of  which  the  idea  of  territory  is  the  pre- 
1  dominating  idea.  At  present  it  is  to  be  considered 
'  in  its  capacity  of  a  place  for  receiving  the  delin- 
(  quent  part  of  the  British  population. 

"  In  dealing  with  a  delinquent  population,  the  end 
'  to  be  aimed  at,  the  security  of  the  non-delinquent, 
'  embraces  two  particulars— security  from  the  crimes 
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"  of  this  or  that  individual  delinquent  himself,  and 
"  security  from  those  of  other  men  who  may  be 
"  tempted  to  follow  his  example.  The  first  object  is 
"  comparatively  easy.  It  is  not  difficult  to  prevent 
"  an  individual  from  doing  any  mischief.  What  is 
"  chiefly  desirable  is,  that  the  individual  who  is 
"  proved  to  be  a  delinquent,  should  be  so  dealt  with, 
"  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with  him  may  be  as  effec- 
"  tual  as  possible  in  deterring  others  from  the  com- 
"  mission  of  similar  offences. 

"  In  pursuit  of  the  first  object,  securing  society 
"  from  the  crimes  of  the  convicted  individual,  there  is 
"  a  good  mode,  and  a  bad  mode.  The  best  of  all 
"  modes,  unquestionably,  is  the  reformation  of  the  of- 
"  fender.  Wherever  this  can  be  accomplished,  every 
"  other  mode,  it  is  evident,  is  a  bad  one.  Now,  in 
"  regard  to  the  reformation  of  the  offender,  there  is 
"  but  one  testimony — that  New  South  Wales,  of  all 
"  places  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  except,  perhaps,  a 
<f  British  prison,  is  the  place  where  there  is  the  least 
"  chance  for  the  retbrmation  of  an  offender,  the  great- 
"  est  chance  of  his  being  improved  and  perfected  in 
"  every  species  of  wickedness. 

"  If  it  be  said,  that  taking  a  man  to  New  South 
"  Wales,  at  any  rate,  affords  to  the  British  commu- 
"  nity  security  against  the  crimes  of  that  man,  we 
"  may  answer,  that  putting  him  to  death  wauld  do  so. 
"  And  we  farther  pronounce,  that  saving  a  man  from 
"  death,  with  the  mind  of  a  delinquent,  and  sending 

f  4 
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*  him  to  New  South  Wales,  to  all  the  effects  of  his 
"  vicious  propensities,  is  seldom  doing  even  him  any 
<f  good. 

"  It  is,  however,  not  true,  that  sending  a  delinquent 
"  to  New  South  Wales,  secures  the  British  commu- 
"  nity  from  his  future  offences.  A  very  great  propor- 
"  tion  of  those  who  are  sent  to  New  South  Wales  find 
(<  the  means  of  returning ;  and  those  who  do  so  are, 
"  in  general,  and  may  always  be  expected  to  be,  the 
"  very  worst. 

"  We  have  a  high  authority  for  this  affirmation. 
"  The  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who 
"  were  appointed  in  the  session  of  1812,  '  to  inquire 
"  into  the  manner  in  which  sentences  of  transportation 
"  are  executed,  and  the  effects  which  have  been  pro- 
"  duced  by  that  mode  of  punishment,'  stated  solemnly, 
"  in  their  Report,  that  '  No  difficulty  appears  to 
"  exist  among  the  major  part  of  the  men  who  do  not 
"  wish  to  remain  in  the  colony,  of  finding  means  to 
V  return  to  this  country.  All  but  the  aged  and  infirm 
"  easily  find  employment  on  board  the  ships  visiting 
"  New  South  Wales,  and  are  allowed  to  work  their 
"  passage  home.  But  such  facility  is  not  afforded  to 
"  the  women.  They  have  no  possible  method  of 
*'  leaving  the  colony,  but  by  prostituting  themselves 
"  on  board  the  ships  whose  masters  may  choose  to 
'*  receive  them.  They  who  are  sent  to  New  South 
u  Wales,  that  their  former  habits  may  be  relinquished, 
"  cannot  obtain  a  return  to  this  country,  but  by  re- 
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"  lapsing  into  that  mode  of  life  which,  with  many,  has 
"  been  the  first  cause  of  all  their  crimes  and  misfor- 
"  tunes.  To  those  who  shrink  from  these  means,  or 
"  are  unable,  even  thus,  to  obtain  a  passage  for  them- 
"  selves,  transportation  for  seven  years  is  converted 
"  into  a  banishment  for  life  ;  and  the  just  and  humane 
"  provisions  of  the  law,  by  which  different  periods  of 
"  transportation  are  apportioned  to  different  degrees 
"  of  crime,  are  rendered  entirely  null.' 

"  So  much,  then,  with  regard  to  the  reformation  of 
"  the  individual,  and  security  from  his  crimes,  neither 
"  of  which  is  attained.  But,  even  on  the  supposition 
"  that  both  were  ever  so  completely  attained,  there 
"  would  still  be  a  question  of  great  importance,  viz. 
"  whether  the  same  effects  could  not  be  attained  at  a 
"  smaller  expense.  It  never  ought  to  be  forgotten, 
"  that  society  is  injured  by  every  particle  of  unneces- 
"  sary  expense ;  that  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
"  all  the  points  of  bad  government,  is,  that  of  render- 
u  ing  the  services  of  government  at  a  greater  than  the 
"  smallest  possible  expense  ;  and  that  one  of  the  most 
"  remarkable  of  all  the  points  of  good  government  is, 
"  that  of  rendering  every  service  which  it  is  called 
"  upon  to  render  at  the  smallest  possible  expense. 

"  In  this  respect  also,  the  policy  of  the  New  South 
44  Wales  establishment  is  faulty  beyond  all  endurance. 
"  The  cost  of  disposing  in  this  way  of  a  delinquent 
"  population  is  prodigious.  We  have  no  room  for 
"  details,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  proof;  the  fact 
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"  is  notorious :  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now 
"  well  known,  that  in  houses  of  industry  and  reforma- 
"  tion,  upon  the  best  possible  plan,  that,  for  example, 
"  of  Mr.  Bentham's  Panopticon,  which  has  no  parallel, 
"  there  is  little  or  no  expense,  there  is  perfect  security 
"  against  the  future  crimes  of  the  delinquent,  and 
M  that,  to  a  great  degree,  by  the  best  of  all  possible 
"  modes — his  reformation. 

"  If  the  mode  of  dealing  with  a  delinquent  accord- 
"  ing  to  such  an  institution  as  that  of  New  South 
"  Wales,  is  thus  wretched,  as  far  as  regards  the 
"  securing  of  the  community  from  the  future  crimes 
"  of  the  convicted  delinquent,  it  is  not  less  so  in  what 
"  regards  the  deterring  of  all  other  men  from  following 
"  similar  courses  to  those  of  the  delinquent. 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  this  last  is  by  far  the  most 
94  important  of  the  two  objects.  It  is  now  agreed 
w  that  this  is  the  end,  the  only  good  end,  of  all  punish- 
99  ment,  properly  so  called ;  for  mere  safe  custody,  and 
"  satisfaction  to  the  injured  party,  are  not,  in  the 
"  proper  sense  of  the  word,  punishments ;  they  are 
"  for  other  ends  than  punishment,  in  any  point  of  view 
"  in  which  it  is  ever  contemplated. 

"  The  great  importance  of  this  above  the  previous 
**  case,  consists  in  this,  that  when  you  take  security 
*'  against  the  crimes  of  the  convicted  delinquent,  you 
99  take  security  against  the  crimes  of  only  one  man, 
99  and  that,  a  man  in  your  hands,  with  whom  you  can 
"  deal  as  you  please.     When,  by  means  of  the  mode 
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"  of  dealing  with  him,  you  deter  all  other  men  from 
"  following  similar  courses,  you  provide  security,  not 
"  against  one  man  alone,  but  many  men,  any  number 
"  of  men,  of  men  undetected,  and  not  in  your  power, 
"  each  of  whom  may  be  guilty  of  many  crimes  before 
"  he  can  be  stopt. 

"  On  this  point  it  is  only  necessary,  for  form's  sake, 
"  to  write  down  what  is  the  fact ;  for  every  human 
"  being  of  common  reflection,  must  anticipate  the  ob- 
"  servation  before  it  is  made.  If  an  assembly  of  inge- 
"  nious  men,  in  the  character  of  legislators,  had  taken 
"  pains  to  devise  a  method  of  dealing  with  delinquents, 
"  which,  while  it  had  some  appearance  of  securing 
"  society  from  the  crimes  of  the  detected  individual, 
"  should  be,  to  the  greatest  possible  degree,  devoid, 
"  both  of  the  reality  and  even  the  appearance  of  any 
"  efficacy  of  deterring  other  men  from  the  pursuit  of 
"  similar  courses,  they  could  not  have  devised  any 
"  thing  better  calculated  for  that  preposterous  end, 
"  than  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales.  Nothing  can 
"  operate  where  it  is  not.  The  men  to  be  operated 
"  upon  are  in  England ;  the  example  which  should 
"  operate  is  in  New  South  Wales.  Much  more  might 
il  be  said,  but  it  is  unnecessary.  In  the  great  ma- 
"  jority  of  cases,  a  voyage  to  New  South  Wales  has 
"  not  even  the  appearance  of  a  punishment.  Men  of 
"  that  description  have  neither  friends  nor  afFections. 
"  They  leave  behind  nobody  whom  they  like,  and 
"  nobody  who  likes  them.     What  is  it  to  such  men, 
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"  that  they  are  for  a  while,  or  for  ever,  taken  away 
"  from  England,  along,  very  frequently,  with  the  only 
"  sort  of  persons  with  whom  they  have  any  connec- 
"  tion,  the  companions  of  their  debaucheries  and  of 
"  their  crimes  ?" 

It  is  impossible  to  believe,  that  defects  so  numerous 
and  glaring  had  not  been  long  apparent  to  men  in 
power  in  England.  Indeed,  one  might  conclude,  that 
what  was  as  notorious  as  the  existence  of  the  con- 
vict colonies  themselves,  was  known  to  them ;  but 
there  is  proof  enough  on  this  head,  in  various  altera- 
tions in  parts  of  the  system,  which  must  have  been 
suggested  by  such  knowledge.  That  part  which  re- 
lated to  the  safe  custody  of  convicts  was  found  to  be 
inefficient ;  and,  in  order  to  remedy  the  evil  of  their 
escaping  to  England,  a  law  was  enacted,  by  which 
any  one  returning  from  transportation  would  be  put 
to  death.  Such  severity  was,  however,  so  revolting, 
that  it  soon  became  impossible  to  put  this  law  in 
force ;  and  another  was  made,  imposing  a  fine  on  the 
commander  of  any  vessel  in  which  a  runaway  convict 
was  found.  That  part  which  related  to  the  reforma- 
tion of  offenders  was  also  discovered  to  be  so  defec- 
tive, that  it  did  not  even  maintain  any  thing  like  obe- 
dience to  the  law  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  what 
are  called  "  penal  settlements"  have  been  established, 
abandoned,  and  re-established,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving incorrigible  convicts.  Commissioners,  too, 
have  been  sent  out  from  England,  at  a  great  expense, 
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in  order  to  obtain  information  about  the  nature  of  the 
system  of  transportation  in  general ;  and  complaints 
as  to  the  administration  of  parts  of  it,  have  been  un- 
ceasingly made  by  the  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales.  Besides  these  circumstances,  there  is  one  of 
repeated  and  regular  occurrence,  which  must  have 
convinced  any  man  of  ordinary  perception,  that  there 
was  something  radically  wrong  in  the  mode  of  ma- 
naging affairs  in  that  country — which  is,  the  discon- 
tent and  dislike  that  has  prevailed  against  every 
governor  of  the  colony,  arising  from  the  clashing  in- 
terests of  the  free,  the  free-descended,  and  the  convict 
population.  The  absurdity  of  calling  it  a  punish- 
ment to  send  criminals  from  a  country  where  their 
condition  was  miserable  in  the  extreme,  to  one  where 
it  would  be  such  as  to  make  them  a  party  in  the  state, 
is  so  prominent,  that  it  must  have  struck  the  most 
obtuse  man  that  ever  reflected  on  the  subject.  We 
may  therefore  be  quite  certain,  that  colonial  ministers 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  impossibility  of  making 
the  system  of  transportation  effect  any  of  the  nume- 
rous objects  for  which  it  was  framed,  except  that  of 
removing  delinquents  from  England  for  a  time.  This 
object  is  so  insignificant,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  our  colonies  in  Australia  are  maintained  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  effecting  it ;  but  it  might  be  mis- 
takenly imagined  that  Great  Britain  derived  from 
them  some  advantages  unconnected  with  the  subject 
of  punishment.    It  would,  however,  be  hard,  if  not 
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impossible,  to  point  out  one.  Australia,  far  from 
yielding  tribute  to  the  mother  country,  costs  her  a 
very  large  sum  per  annum.  A  perusal  of  the  note 
below,*  which  contains  only  a  sample  of  the  places 

*  Australian  Colonies,  New  South  Wales. — The  expenditure 
of  New  South  Wales,  for  1825,  was  £234,153.  Of  this  sum,  £36,779. 
was  defrayed  by  revenue  raised  within  the  colony;  £16,617.  by  a 
parliamentary  grant;  and  £180,757.  by  commissariat  bills  upon  the 
treasury,  and  the  sale  of  stores, — a  fraudulent,  at  least  a  deceptive 
mode  of  payment ;  for,  while  the  real  cost  of  the  colony  to  Great  Bri- 
tain was  nearly  £200,000.,  it  would  appear,  by  the  estimates,  to  be 
only  £16,000.  The  payment  of  civil  service  by  the  commissariat, 
adds  to  the  impropriety ;  for  an  enquirer,  however  well  acquainted 
with  official  mystification,  would  d  priori  suppose  that  the  commis- 
sariat would  only  take  charge  of  military  disbursements :  and  from 
what  fund  these  bills  were  discharged,  is  a  mystery  to  us,  unless 
they  were  put  into  the  army  extraordinaries.  How  far  this  colony 
may  still  be  a  source  of  expense  to  Great  Britain,  we  are  unable 
to  say. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  the  different  heads  of  the  colonial 
expenditure,  the  total  cost  of  "  the  establishment,"  and  a  sample  of 
the  salaries.  The  principal  portion  of  the  fees  in  New  South  Wales 
are  carried  to  the  public  account :  the  remainder  are  so  trifling  as  not 
to  require  an  independent  exhibition  ;  and  they  are  mostly  for  some 
kind  of  service  done.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  abuses 
are  much  riper  in  the  old  colonies  than  in  the  new. 

Civil  establishment  £71,019 

Miscellaneous  civil  services 108,274 

Military  disbursements 52,599 

Arrears  2,261 

Total  of  New  South  Wales  234,153 

Total  expense  of  the  establishment  in  salaries...     53,468 
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of  trust,  honour,  and  emolument,  at  the  disposal  of 
the  colonial  minister,  will  probably  suggest  the  rea- 


SAMPLE  OF  SALARIES. 

Governor-in-Chief €4,200 

Colonial  Treasurer 1,000 

Colonial  Secretary  and  Registrar  of  Re- 
cords (A.  M'Leay) £2,000 

Compensation  for   loss  of  services  for 

past  services  in  transport  office  750 

2,750 

Naval  Officer 2,585 

Chief  Justice  (Francis  Forbes)   2,000 

Assistant  Judge 1,500 

Assistant  Judge  (James  Dowling) 1,500 

Attorney-General  (A.  M.  Baxter)  1,400 

Sheriff  and  Provost-Marshal 1,000 

Archdeacon  (Venerable  J.  Broughton) 2,000 

Surveyor-General 1,000 

VAN  DIEMAN's  LAND. 

Civil  establishment  £52,839 

Military  disbursements 1,269 

Total  of  Van  Dieman's  Land  54, 1 08 

Paid  by  Great  Britain  3,366 

Paid  by  colony  50,742 

54,108 

TOTAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Salaries  £31,395 

Pensions 2,285 

33,680 

SAMTLi: 
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son  why  these  colonies  have  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  knowledge  that  they  were  costly,  inefficient, 
and  in  some  respects  mischievous,  from  being  the  hot- 
beds of  crime.  Is  it  probable  that  any  minister  would 
like  to  give  up  the  patronage  afforded  by  a  system 
which  maintains  governors,  deputy-governors,  judges, 
attorney  and  solicitor-generals,  commanding  officers, 
contractors,  commissaries,  excise  and  custom-house 
officers,  with  a  long  train  of  subalterns,  civil,  mili- 
tary, naval,  and  ecclesiastical  ?  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
clearly  the  interest  of  a  minister  to  retain  such  power, 
and  therefore  he  will  strive  to  uphold  the  system 
which  confers  it  as  long  as  he  can.  The  most  obvious 
method  of  doing  this,  is  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  much 
as  possible  the  fact  of  systems  better  adapted  to  the 
end  in  view  than  that  of  transportation,  being  in  ex- 
istence. One  of  these  systems  (the  Panopticon  of 
Mr.  Bentham)  is  mentioned  in  the  extract  just  given 
from  Mr.  Mill,  who  contrasts  the  cheapness  of  it  com- 
pared with  the  extravagant  cost  of  maintaining  the 

SAMPLE  OF  SALARIES. 

Lieutenant  Governor  (Colonel  Arthur)  £2,500 

Colonial  Treasurer 800 

Colonial  Secretary 1,200 

Sheriff. 800 

Chief  Justice 1,500 

Attorney-General 900 

Naval  Officer 800 

Spectator  (Newspaper),  January  5,  1833. 
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Australian  colonies.  Another  has  been  practised  in 
America,  in  the  prisons  of  Auburn  and  Sing  Sing,  of 
which  a  description  will  be  found  below.*     These,  in 

*  "  The  Auburn  prison,  combining  the  construction  of  the  prison 
"  with  the  discipline  enforced  in  it,  presents  the  following  advan- 
"  tages: — That  the  sentence  of  the  law  can  be  enforced  with  almost 
"  absolute  certainty,  since  escapes  must  be  nearly  impossible,  and 
"  conspiracy  quite  so,  and  an  attempt  at  insurrection,  therefore, 
"  hopeless ;  consequently,  that  the  prison  is  governed  with  great 
"  comparative  safety  to  the  lives  both  of  the  keepers  and  prisoners, 
"  which,  in  case  of  insurrection,  are  necessarily  in  danger.  The 
"  separate  cells  by  night,  and  the  silence  preserved  always,  entirely 
"  prevent  all  contamination  among  the  prisoners ;  thus,  at  once,  is 
"  excluded  the  great  question  of  the  classification  of  convicts,  which 
"  has  so  much  engaged  the  attention  of  benevolent  men  in  Europe 
"  and  America.  By  this  system,  every  prisoner  forms  a  class  by  him- 
"  self ;  and  to  all  moral  and  social  purposes  he  is  insulated.  The 
"  novice  in  crime  may  work  for  years  by  the  side  of  the  most  expert 
"  felon,  without  making  any  progress  in  the  mysteries  of  criminality. 
"  The  prisoners  are  compelled  to  work  diligently  and  profitably,  and 
"  are  deterred  from  spoiling  their  work ;  and  we  may  add,  as  an  im- 
"  portant  feature  of  this  system,  that,  if  any  human  means  can,  as  it 
"  were,  enforce  repentance  and  amendment,  it  is  this.  The  entire 
"  separation  from  all  criminal  associates — the  sobriety  of  feelings 
"  consequent  upon  temperance  and  labour — and  most  of  all,  the  sad- 
"  ness  of  solitude,  must  frequently  make  serious  impressions.  We 
"  have  seen  manifest  proofs  of  such  impressions  amongst  the  pri- 
"  soners,  and  only  wish  there  were  reason  to  expect  they  would  be 
"  permanent." — Report  from  Commissioners  of  New  York  respecting 
the  prisons  at  New  York  and  Auburn,  quoted  by  Stuart,  Vol.  I. 
p.  97. 

"  The  system  introduced  at  Auburn  is  making  rapid  progress  in 
"  the  United  States.  The  state  of  New  York  has  erected  a  state 
"  prison,  with  1000  cells,  at  Sing  Sing,  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  thirty 
"  miles  from  New  York ;  and  the  states  of  Massachussets,  Connec- 
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comparison  with  the  expensive  establishments  in  Aus- 
tralia, would  cost  very  little,  and  therefore,  although 
admitted  to  be  the  best  hitherto  discovered  for  at- 
taining what  is  worth  any  amount  of  money,  cannot 
be  acceptable  to  a  government  like  ours.  Their 
cheapness  is  one  objection  to  them,  which  produces 
another,  perhaps  equally  strong — which  is,  that  they 
would  offer  no  places  of  distinction  to  the  relatives 
and  adherents  of  a  minister.  As  long  as  penal 
colonies  are  kept  up,  he  will  have  governorships  to 
dispose  of;  whereas,  under  the  other  systems,  the 
highest  station  in  his  gift  would  be  that  of  a  jailor. 
Who  that  contrasts  the  emolument  and  honour  of 
being  a  lieutenant-general  governor-in-chief  of  New 
South  Wales,  with  the  humble  station  and  moderate 
salary  of  a  superintendant  of  the  prison  at  Auburn, 
and  remembers  that  the  means  of  profuse  expendi- 
ture are  amply  afforded  to  an  English  minister,  can 
reasonably  expect  the  substitution  of  the  cheap  and 
good,  in  the  place  of  the  dear  and  bad  system  ?  The 
whole  current  of  experience  shows  that  an  efficient 

"  ticut,  Vermont,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky,  have  adopted,  generally, 
"  the  Auburn  plan ;  the  state  of  Connecticut  with  peculiar  success, 
"  so  far  as  respects  the  revenue  of  the  prison — the  produce  of  labour 
"  in  the  new  prison  at  Wethersfield  in  Connecticut  having,  in  1 829, 
"  on  an  average  number  of  150  prisoners,  exceeded  the  whole  expense 
"  of  the  prison  by  5068  dollars.  In  some  of  the  old  prisons,  where 
"  it  is  impossible  to  confine  in  solitary  cells,  the  system  of  constant 
"  labour  has  been  successfully  and  profitably  established." — Stuart, 
Vol.  I.  p.  105. 
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course  of  proceeding  will  never  be  voluntarily  adopted 
whilst  so  strong  a  motive  subsists  for  pursuing  the 
wrong  course. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a 
police  force,  like  that  adverted  to  in  a  former  chapter, 
would  do  infinitely  more  for  the  prevention  of  crime, 
in  a  very  short  period,  than  has  been  done  by  the 
transportation  system  since  its  first  existence;  but 
the   amount   and  species  of  patronage  belonging  to 
it  would  be   so   inferior  to  that  of  the  penal  colo- 
nies, that  an  English  government  has  not  sufficient 
motives  for  furthering  that  or  any  similar  plan.     Let 
us,  however,  suppose  that  a  really  efficient  civil  police 
were  substituted  for  the  system  of  sending  convicts 
to  the  Antipodes,  and  consider  for  a  moment  the  rank 
that  would  be  assigned  to  those  employed  in  it.     It 
would,  perhaps,  be  the  same  as  that  of  jailors,  more 
commonly  called  governors,  of  our  prisons,  and  the 
salaries  would  be  the  same  as  theirs.    Would  the  re- 
lations and  near  connections  of  our  aristocracy  covet 
such   appointments?      Certainly  not,  although  they 
gladly  accept  those  of  governors  or  deputy-governors 
of  colonies  intended  to  be  gaols.     They  do  so,  how- 
ever, because  the  largeness  of  the  salary,  and  the 
rank  of  the  office,  enables  them  to  perform  all  the  irk- 
some and  only  useful  portion  of  the  services  for  whicii 
they  are  so  highly  paid,  by  deputy.    They  themselves 
perform  only  the  agreeable  portion — that  of  enjoying 
distinction,    power,    and    emolument.      Thus,    such 
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offices  are  objects  of  desire  to  any  man,  influential 
from  his  rank,  or  wealth,  or  abilities  of  any  kind,  who 
wishes  to  provide  for  an  inconvenient  relation,  or  re- 
ward an  obliging  friend.     So  long  as  such  motives  for 
supporting  an  inefficient  and  enormously  costly  sys- 
tem of  punishment,  are  created  and  maintained—or, 
in  other  words,  so  long  as  profusion  in  the  expendi- 
ture enables  men  to  disarm  their  enemies  or  serve 
their  friends,  by  means  of  patronage — of  what  avail 
are  committees   on   secondary   punishments?      The 
meagre  and  inconclusive  report  of  the  last  one  clearly 
proves  that  no  good  can  be  expected  from  them  where 
it  can  be  effected  only  by  diminishing  the  means  of 
influence  possessed  by  the  government.     It  was,  per- 
haps, to  give  hints  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
the  under-secretary  for  the  colonies  (Lord  Howick) 
sat  by  the  side  of  the  chairman,  as  well  as  to  put 
questions  to  the  witnesses  in  order  to  obtain  argu- 
ments for  upholding  the  system  of  transportation. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  report  ought  to  satisfy  a  colo- 
nial minister ;  for  all  the  alterations  in  the  system 
pursued  in  New  South  Wales,  suggested  in  it,  will 
add  to  his  patronage,  although  they  will  be  injurious 
to  the  colony,  and  will  cause  no  improvement  as  re- 
spects  secondary   punishments.      These   objections, 
however,  are  scarce  likely  to  be  noticed ;  for,  so  long 
as  the  present  dear  system  is  upheld  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  connections  of  the  aristocracy,  a  colonial 
minister  will  cling  to  it  as  to  one  of  the  main  engines 
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of  influence,  and  thwart,  as  far  as  on  him  depends, 
the  best-digested  plans  for  substituting  cheapness 
and  efficiency  in  its  place.  Thus  the  nation  suffers 
infinitely  more  from  the  motives  produced  by  extra- 
vagant expenditure  in  public  functionaries,  than  from 
the  mere  loss  of  the  money.  It  is  plain  that  a  much 
stronger  incentive  to  insist  upon  reductions  than  the 
abstract  idea  of  economy,  may  be  found  in  knowing 
that  excessive  pay  makes  ministers  purposely  deaf 
and  blind,  and  would  induce  them  to  treat  in  the 
same  way  in  which  some  important  points  in  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  have  just  been  treated  by  them, 
suggestions  for  improvement  in  any  department  of  the 
public  service. 


BY-GONE   MONOPOLY  OF   THE   CHINA  TRADE. 

A  knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  commercial 
intercourse  having  been  widely  spread  within  the  last 
few  years  amongst  the  middle  class  in  England,  who, 
by  means  of  reform  in  Parliament,  have  obtained  some 
little  weight  in  the  legislature,  has  led  to  the  abolition 
of  this  monopoly.  It  afforded,  however,  such  a  strik- 
ing example  of  a  bad  mode  of  proceeding  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  end  in  view,  and  so  many  instances 
of  the  evils  caused  by  profusion,  that  a  most  useful 
lesson  relating  to  matters  of  a  similar  kind,  of  which 
not  a  few  remain,  may  be  learnt  from  reflecting  upon 
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what  it  was.  With  a  view  to  other  vicious  systems 
resting  upon  the  same  basis,  still  in  existence,  it  is 
worth  while  to  examine  why  the  worst  possible  mode 
of  conducting  a  trade  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  had  been  so  long  pursued,  and  the  means 
whereby  a  host  of  men  had  been  able,  by  the  mere 
act  of  going  to  another  hemisphere,  to  pocket  enor- 
mous sums  raised  by  taxes  in  England ;  sums  for 
which  only  nominal  services  were  rendered,  and 
which  served  to  maintain  the  system  that  procured 
them. 

When  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade  was  first 
pronounced  to  be  injurious  to  the  general  interests  of 
the  community,  it  was  defended  by  the  sophistry 
usually  employed  on  such  occasions,  to  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  make  any  lengthened  reference.  It 
will  suffice  to  say,  that  the  Chinese  were  described 
as  such  an  eccentric  people  that  it  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult thing  in  nature  to  keep  up  a  commercial  inter- 
course with  them.  Some  score  of  merchants,  in 
Leadenhall-street,  although  known  to  possess  not  a 
jot  more  talents,  and  to  be  not  a  whit  better  informed 
than  others  of  the  same  class,  would  fain  have  had  it 
believed  that  they  alone  knew  the  secret  of  managing 
them ;  thence  it  was  argued  to  be  good  economy  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  England  to  pay  these  men 
enormously  for  their  alleged  services  in  procuring 
tea  that  could  be  obtained  by  no  other  means.  Any 
serious  belief  in  these  statements,  however,  was  con- 
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fined  to  a  small  number  of  persons,  blinded  by  their 
interests,  and  it  was  necessary  to  pray  other  means 
in  aid  of  what  was  tottering  on  a  foundation  com- 
posed of  ignorance  and  fraud.  The  evils  of  the  mo- 
nopoly were  so  apparent  to  every  one  of  ordinary 
knowledge  and  perception,  that  it  was  found  advise- 
able  to  employ  other  arguments  than  those  conveyed 
in  words ;  in  short,  recourse  was  had  to  the  process 
of  corruption.  Only  a  glance  at  the  value  of  places 
in  the  gift  of  the  East  India  Company,  of  which  the 
emolument  in  proportion  to  service  of  those  arising 
out  of  the  Chinese  monopoly  were  the  best  paid,  will 
show  that  money  was  not  wanting  for  this  purpose. 
The  pay  of  the  supercargoes  obtained  from  the  people 
of  England,  through  the  high  price  of  tea,  varied  from 
eight  to  ten,  twelve,  and  fifteen  thousand  per  annum, 
for  which  enormous  salaries  little  or  no  labour  in  the 
management  of  the  trade  with  China  was  performed. 
The  routine  business  relating  to  it  was  done  by 
clerks,  whilst  the  supercargo  was  able  to  devote  to 
his  own  private  speculations  all  but  the  little  time 
occupied  in  displaying  attention  enough  to  show  that 
he  was  a  servant  of  the  Company.  It  was  natural 
that  such  persons  should  become  rich ;  and  there  is 
scarce  an  instance  of  one  of  them  returning  to  England 
without  a  large  fortune,  and  in  most  cases  their 
wealth  has  been  enormous.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
they  commonly  became  directors  of  the  Company; 
and  in  the  time  of  rotten  boroughs,  members  of  par- 
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liament.     In  both  these  characters  they  were  able  to 
defend  the  monopoly  of  the  China  trade,  whenever  it 
might  stand  in  need  of  assistance  or  protection.     If 
the  system  were  attacked  in  Leadenh  all- street,  di- 
rectors who  had  been  supercargoes  were  always  ready 
to  dilate  upon  its  merits,  and  vouch  for  the  benefits 
derived  from  it  on  their  own  personal  knowledge  and 
experience.     Again,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  those 
who  had  been  enabled  to  buy  a  seat  there  by  means 
of  the  monopoly,  were  ever  found  zealous  in  assisting, 
and  industrious  in  trying  to  prove,  that  the  system  by 
which  they  had  obtained  wealth,  station,  and  power, 
"  worked  well."     On  these  occasions  the  defenders 
of  the  monopoly  readily  found  allies  in  the  very  evils 
that  were  the  objects  of  attack ;  for  it  was  easy  to 
dazzle   and  even  to  blind  a  political  opponent  by 
shaking  a  well  paid  office  in  his  face.     When  this 
succeeded,  it  was  like  dispatching  an  enemy  with  his 
own  sword.     The  directors,  however,  were  not  with- 
out friends  in  the  legislature.     By  means  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, which  caused  tea  to  sell   at  an   enormous 
price,  seats  in  parliament  were  bought  for  adherents, 
and  friends  of  the  same  species  were  often  made  by 
relieving  the  temporary  distress  of  a  proprietor  of 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.     Indeed,  those  who 
had  filled  their  purses  by  means  of  the  system,  were 
ready  to  loosen  the  strings  of  them  on  every  occasion 
when  the  system  appeared  to  want  support.     "  If 
"  we,"  said  Lord  Eldon,  on  the  trial  of  Mr.  Perry, 
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"  by  our  industry,  have  acquired  a  degree  of  opulence 
"  and  distinction,  which  we  could  not  reasonably 
"  have  looked  for,  let  us  be  thankful  to  that  govern- 
"  ment  (a  director  would  read  *  monopoly/)  to  whose 
"  favour  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  indebted  for 
"  success.  And  do  not  let  us,  by  any  rash  attempt 
"  upon  our  constitution  (a  director  would  read  f  costly 
"  system'),  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  our  children  to 
"  rise  to  similar  situations."* 

Arguments  identical  with  or  similar  to  those  used 
by  one  who  had  grown  rich  and  powerful  by  means  of 
the  law  monopoly,  were  perpetually  in  the  mouths 
of  those  owing  their  all  to  the  still  closer  monopoly  of 
the  tea  trade.  In  both  cases,  the  profuse  expendi- 
ture caused  the  motives  impelling  men  to  talk  thus. 
If  the  officers  of  the  Company  in  China  had  been 
moderately  paid,  their  language  as  well  as  their  con- 
duct would  have  been  widely  different.  Their  mo- 
tives for  upholding  the  worst  possible  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding for  the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  would 
have  been  lessened  in  the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of 
the  expenditure ;  and,  moreover,  the  means  of  ob- 
taining support  from  others  would  have  been  to  the 
same  extent  cut  off.  A  man  who,  by  means  of  the 
tea  monopoly,  had  become  worth  half  a  million,  used 
to  do  and  say  strange  things,  in  order  to  keep  up  an 
office  from  which  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  cousin  might 

*  Erskine's  Speeches,  Vol.  II.  p.  445. 
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extract  a  fortune  of  the  same  amount.  If,  however, 
the  salary  of  the  place  had  been  in  proportion  to  the 
services,  perhaps  only  500/.  per  annum,  there  would 
have  been  no  motives  for  toiling  and  sweating  to  pro- 
cure votes  at  the  India-house,  or  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  or  for  damaging  character  and  peace  of 
mind,  by  striving  "  to  make  the  worse  appear  the 
"  better  reason." 

The  extravagant  salaries,  the  dearness  of  the  worst 
of  systems,  therefore,  was  a  main  cause  of  its  being 
maintained,  and  of  the  evils  that  flowed  from  it ;  at 
the  same  time,  preventing  the  adoption  of  a  better 
system,  which,  by  means  of  reform,  and  notwith- 
standing these  over-paid  places,  is  at  length  to  be 
adopted. 
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"  The  managers  of  L'H6tel  Dieu  were  used  to 
"  charge  fifty  livres  for  each  patient  who  either  died 
"  or  was  cured.  M.  de  Chamousset  et  Co.  offered  to 
"  undertake  the  management  for  fifty  livres  for  those 
"  only  who  were  cured.  All  who  died  were  not  to  be 
"  reckoned  in  the  bargain,  and  were  to  be  at  their 
"  expence.  The  offer  was  so  admirable  that  it  was 
"  not  accepted.  It  was  feared  that  they  would  not 
"  be  able  to  fulfil  their  engagement.  Every  abuse, 
"  which  it  is  attempted  to  reform,  is  the  patrimony 
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u  of  those  who  have  more  influence  than  the  re- 
"  formers."* 

Many  are  the  cases  in  which  an  improvement  has 
been  suggested  in  some  department  of  government — 
an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  proceeding  for  the 
attainment  of  a  given  end— suggested  by  persons  well 
acquainted  with  the  subject,  and  successfully  op- 
posed by  the  government,  not  from  any  valid  objec- 
tion to  the  suggested  method  by  itself,  but  because  it 
was  a  cheap  way  of  proceeding,  and  was,  therefore, 
calculated  to  set  an  example  dangerous  and  hateful 
to  those  who  profit  by  dear  government.  One  striking 
example  of  this  sort  will  be  sufficient : — 

About  two  years  ago,  a  body  of  Englishmen  pro- 
jected the  formation  of  a  colony,  at  Spencer's  Gulph, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Australia;  a  spot  entirely 
desert,  far  away  from  any  settlement,  and  no  other- 
wise under  the  control  of  our  government,  save  as 
it  had  been  discovered  by  an  Englishman,  Captain 
Flinders.  Desirous  to  proceed  in  the  best  possible 
way,  these  gentlemen  took  much  pains  to  form  a  plan 
of  proceeding,  which,  if  strictly  followed,  should  pre- 
vent the  evils  commonly  suffered  by  the  founders  of 
colonies.  The  main  features  of  their  plan  were  two : 
First— seeing  that  the  two  elements  of  colonization 
are  waste  land  and  the  removal  of  people,  and  that 
in  the  disposal  of  waste  land  nothing  like  a  system 

*  Quest.  Encycl.,  art.  Charite,  quoted  by  Bentham  in  "  Rationale 
"  of  Reward,"  p.  150. 
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had  ever  been  adopted  in  any  modern  colony ;  see- 
ing, further,  that  all  modern  colonies  had  suffered 
greatly  from  leaving  the  disposal  of  waste  land  sub- 
ject to  the  caprice  or  corruption,  both  of  the  colonial 
governor  and  of  the  colonial -office  in  London,  they 
proposed,  that  for  this  intended  colony  a  fixed  and 
uniform  system  in  the  disposal  of  waste  land  should 
be  adopted  from  the  beginning.  By  way  of  a  rule  for 
enabling  every  colonist  to  obtain  the  right  quantity  of 
waste  land,  for  hindering  any  one  colonist  from  ob- 
taining more  land  than  he  could  use,  and  for  enabling 
every  colonist  to  obtain  as  much  land  as  he  could 
use,  it  was  proposed  that  in  this  colony  no  waste 
land  should  be  granted  for  nothing,  but  that  all  the 
waste  land  of  the  colony,  as  it  should  be  required  by 
settlers,  should  be  sold  by  the  government  by  public 
auction,  above  or  at  a  very  low  but  fixed  minimum 
price.  Aware,  also,  of  the  urgent  want  of  labour  which 
occurs  in  new  colonies,  they  further  provided,  that 
all  the  money  paid  for  waste  land  should  be  em- 
ployed in  conveying  poor  labourers  from  England  to 
the  colony  ;  so  that  as  new  land  should  become  the 
property  of  individuals,  there  should  always  be  a 
corresponding  supply  of  labour  wherewith  to  culti- 
vate it.  So  far  the  plan  was  new,  comprising  two 
important  principles  ;  namely,  the  disposal  of  waste 
land  with  fairness  to  all,  method  and  regularity ;  and 
a  regular  supply  of  labour  measured  by  the  demand. 
Secondly — With  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
colony,  instead  of  proposing  any  thing   new,  these 
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gentlemen  took  as  a  model  the  old  English  colonies, 
now  the  Eastern  States  of  North  America;  all  of 
which,  without  exception,  were  founded  by  bodies  of 
individuals  at  their  own  cost,  under  charters  from 
the  crown,  which  bestowed  upon  each  colony  the  in- 
estimable advantage  of  local  self-government. 

These  are  the  main  principles  of  their  plan.  In 
order  to  carry  the  plan  into  execution  they  took  mea- 
sures for  raising  the  necessary  capital,  offered  the 
government  five  shillings  per  acre  for  500,000  acres 
of  waste  land,  that  is,  125,000/.,  on  the  understanding 
that  the  money  should  be  employed  in  sending  la- 
bourers to  the  colony,  and  petitioned  for  a  charter  of 
incorporation  and  local  self-government,  such  as  the 
charters  under  which  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  were 
founded,  with  this  addition,  that  in  this  charter  the 
mode  of  selling  waste  land,  and  employing  the  pur- 
chase-money, was  determined  by  a  clause,  instead  of 
being  left,  as  of  old,  to  the  caprice  of  future  go- 
vernments. 

The  scheme  was  submitted  to  the  government  in 
due  form,  Lord  Goderich  being  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies.  His  lordship,  as  was  but  natural,  at 
that  time  was  much  pleased  with  the  plan.  What ! 
oiler  to  the  government  125,000/.  for  a  piece  of  desert, 
the  very  existence  of  which  was  hardly  known  to  the 
government !  Provide  at  once  so  large  a  fund  for 
pauper  emigration,  when  the  Government  Board  of 
Emigration  was  sitting  in  Downing-street  useless  for 
want  of  funds  !     The  plan  seemed  so  excellent  that  a 
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promise  of  the  charter,  as  soon  as  the  money  was 
ready,  was  given.  "  There  is  one  point,  though," 
said  his  lordship,  "  of  which  I  do  not  wholly  approve. 
u  You,  gentlemen  colonists,  propose  to  appoint  your 
"  own  governor :  I  think  that  the  crown  (that  is, 
"  Lord  Goderich)  ought  to  have  that  appointment* 
"  Give  the  crown  that  appointment,  complete  your 
"  arrangements,  raise  the  money,  and  then  come  to 
u  me  for  your  charter." 

They  would  willingly  have  kept  the  appointment 
of  their  own  governor,  but  to  please  Lord  Goderich 
they  gave  this  bit  of  patronage  to  his  lordship.  Then, 
not  doubting  that  the  charter  would  be  granted  as 
soon  as  it  should  be  wanted,  they  set  about  raising 
the  money  and  doing  many  other  things  required  for 
bringing  such  a  project  to  bear.  These  done,  they 
informed  Lord  Goderich  of  their  success,  told  him 
that  the  money  was  ready,  showed  him  a  list,  which 
appears    below,*   of    their    Provisional   Committee, 


*  Provisional  Committee  of  the  South  Australian  Land  Company : — 
W.  Wolryche  Whitmore,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  Chairman. 


George  Fife  Angas,  Esq. 
Dominic  Browne,  Esq.,  M.P. 
H.  L.  Bulwer,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Walter  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Henry  Drummond,  Esq. 
Captain  Gowan. 
Richard  Heathfield,  Esq. 
Samuel  Hoare,  Esq. 
William  Hutt,  Esq.,  M.  P. 
J.  Jephson,  Esq.,  M.P. 
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showed  him  also  a  scale  of  the  salaries  of  the  go- 
vernor and  other  officers  of  the  colonial  government, 
and  then  asked  for  the  promised  charter. 

This  time  his  lordship  said — No. 

Why? 

There  were  reasons  without  end  why  he  should 
have  said — "  Yes,  of  course  :" — his  promise  ;  the  great 
trouble  and  expense,  which  on  the  faith  of  that 
promise  these  gentlemen  had  incurred ;  the  125,000/., 
with  much  more  in  prospect,  for  the  use  of  the  Emi- 
gration Board ;  the  advantage  to  England  of  esta- 
blishing a  new  market  for  her  manufactures,  and  a 
new  field  of  employment  for  her  surplus  labour,  with- 
out cost  to  her  government.  But  Lord  Goderich  per- 
severed in  saying — "  No — never." 

Why  ?  The  secret  seems  to  be  this  : — These  would- 
be  colonists,  intending  that,  not  England,  but  the 
chartered  colony  should  defray  the  whole  cost  of 
its  own  local  government  and  protection,  had  not 
made  one  useless  place,  or  proposed  to  pay  one  ex- 
travagant salary.  Although  provision  was  made  for 
legislation,  for  the  support  of  religion,  for  universal 
education,  and  for  the  defence  of  the  colony,  still  the 
government  expenditure  was  to  be  very  small,  like 
that  of  our  old  chartered  colonies  in  America,  which 
governed  themselves  in  local  matters  from  the  begin- 
ning at  their  own  cost ;  the  government  of  which,  all 
put  together,  did  not  cost,  just  before  she  became 
wholly  independent,  so  much  as  New  South  Wales 
by  itself  now  costs  the  people  of  England.     When 
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Lord  Goderich  promised  the  charter  he  had  not  seen 
the  little  scale  of  government  and  expenditure.  When 
he  refused  what  he  had  promised,  he  had  seen  that 
the  government  of  the  new  colony  was  to  cost,  not 
the  people  of  England,  but  the  colonists,  no  more 
than  5,000/.  a-year  until  the  population  should  amount 
to  50,000 — this  seems  to  have  made  all  the  diffe- 
rence. A  colony  which  should  give  the  minister 
the  disposal  of  only  one  poor  place  was  not  worth 
patronizing ;  but  a  colony  in  which  all  the  places 
were  to  be  very  moderate,  which  was  to  be  governed 
very  cheaply,  was  a  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
way  of  contrast  and  example ;  and  a  thing,  there- 
fore, worth  preventing,  even  at  the  price  of  a  breach 
of  promise.  No  otherwise  can  one  account  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  colonial  minister  on  this  occasion. 
If  he  can  otherwise  account  for  it,  now  is  the  time, 
since  a  particular  history  of  the  transaction  has  just 
been  published.  *  Assuming  that  it  was  the  re- 
markable cheapness  of  the  government  of  the  pro- 
posed colony  which  induced  Lord  Goderich  to  de- 
termine that  the  south  coast  of  Australia  should 
remain  a  desert,  then  this  is  a  curious  example  of  the 
way  in  which  dear  government,  over-paid  places,  rich 
patronage,  furnish  the  powerful  with  a  motive — fear  of 
a  good  example — for  hindering  the  cheapest  and  best 
mode  of  proceeding  in  the  operations  of  government. 

*  In  a  work,  entitled  "  England  and  America :  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  social  and  political  state  of  the  two  countries."  Published 
by  R.  Bentley,  Burlington-street. 


CHAPTER  II. 

ANOTHER    CASE    OF  A  BAD    MODE    OF  PROCEEDING    FOR    THE  ATTAINMENT 

OF    THE    END    IN    VIEW. MISCALLED    UNION    BETWEEN    ENGLAND    AND 

IRELAND. GOVERNMENT  OF  A  VICEROY  PERNICIOUS. EXCESSIVE    PAY 

OF    LORD    LIEUTENANT,     AND    OF    THE     IRISH     ESTABLISHMENT    GENE- 
RALLY  ITS    ENTIRE    ABOLITION    DESIRABLE. 

Ireland  is  the  oldest  and  most  important  of  the 
English  colonies.  Invaded  by  successive  bands  of 
English  adventurers,  as  Hispaniola  was  invaded  by 
Columbus  and  his  followers,  the  land  of  Ireland  was 
appropriated  by  the  invaders,  many  of  whom  settled 
in  the  conquered  country,  and  thus  converted  it  into 
a  colony.  The  English  government  did  not  formally, 
like  the  Spanish  government  in  St.  Domingo,  attach 
to  each  grant  of  land  in  Ireland  a  proportionate  grant 
of  natives;  but,  in  fact,  the  English  colonists,  by 
seizing  all  the  land,  and  by  keeping  in  their  own 
hands  all  the  powers  of  government,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  natives— reaped  the  fruits  of  their  la- 
bour— quite  as  effectually  as  if  a  due  proportion  of 
slaves  had  been  attached  to  each  grant  of  land.  The 
difference  between  the  cases  of  St.  Domingo  and  Ire- 
land consists  in  this — that  whereas  the  Spanish  co- 
lonists destroyed  the  natives  by  over-working  them, 
and  were,  therefore,  obliged,  in  order  to  derive  any 
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profit  from  their  grants  of  land,  to  buy  slaves  in 
Africa ;  the  English,  who  got  possession  of  Ireland, 
preserved  the  natives,  and  extracted  profit  from  their 
labour  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  taxes.  It  might  have 
been  expected  that,  in  time,  the  indigenous  Irish, 
beirg  preserved  for  the  sake  of  their  labour,  would 
recover,  by  purchase  from  the  colonists,  great  part  of 
the  land  which  had  been  taken  from  their  ancestors, 
and  would  further  have  been  admitted  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  same  political  rights  as  the  colonists,  so 
that  at  last  the  colonists  and  the  natives  would  be- 
come one  people;  and  this,  to  a  small  extent,  has 
actually  happened.  Why  only  to  a  small  extent  is 
explained  by  reference  to  certain  colonial  regulations, 
which  existed  until  within  these  few  years — laws 
they  have  been  called,  by  which  the  Milesians,  or  in- 
digenous Irish,  were  declared  incapable  of  owning 
land  or  enjoying  political  rights.  It  was  not  easy  to 
frame  regulations,  which  should  have  the  desired 
effect,  which  should  prevent  the  Irish  from  owning 
land  and  enjoying  political  rights  in  their  native 
country.  The  Irish  are  white,  like  the  English ;  how, 
then,  was  a  lasting  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
the  natives  and  the  colonists  ?  Even  if  the  Irish  had 
been  black  or  yellow,  time  might  have  produced  a 
mixture  of  the  native  and  colonial  races,  and  so  have 
confounded  the  legal  distinction  between  them  :  this 
great  difficulty  was  surmounted  by  the  aid  of  religion. 
The  Irish  being  of  one  religion,  and  the  colonists  of 
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another,  the  regulations  for  preserving  a  subject  race 
did  not  mention  the  Irish  as  such,  but  described  them 
as  papists.  Papists  were  forbidden  to  own  land,  or 
exercise  political  rights  in  Ireland.  The  Irish  being 
in  this  way  persecuted  apparently  for  religion's  sake, 
it  was  quite  certain  that  they  would  not  mix  with  the 
colonists  by  becoming  pro  test  ants ;  and  thus  an  in- 
delible mark  was  put  on  the  native  race.  Thus,  not- 
withstanding the  white  skins  of  the  Irish,  the  colonists 
retained  a  body  of  subjects,  or  slaves,  to  work  for 
their  advantage.  As,  in  this  case,  rent  and  taxes  were 
the  channels  by  which  the  colonists  sought  to  profit 
by  the  industry  of  the  natives,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear,  that  they  ought  to  have  encouraged  native  in- 
dustry by  allowing  the  natives  to  acquire  land,  and 
by  admitting  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  equal  rights; 
but  with  a  moment's  reflection  it  will  be  seen,  that 
such  a  course  would  have  been  fatal  to  the  colonists. 
The  natives  being  much  more  numerous  than  the  co- 
lonists, if  they  had  been  admitted  to  equality  of 
rights,  would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  have  taken  back 
the  land  which  the  colonists  had  taken  from  them. 
In  this,  as  in  every  other  case  of  colonization,  the 
manner  in  which  the  colonizing  government  disposed 
of  colonial  land  has  had  a  most  important  influence 
on  the  state  of  the  colony.  The  seizure  by  the  co 
lonists  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  occasioned  a  necessity 
for  arrangements  which  should  keep  the  natives  in  a 
condition  resembling  slavery. 
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For  the  ancestors  of  the  present  generation  of  co- 
lonists, the  system  of  preserving  the  natives  was, 
perhaps,  the  best :  but  it  would  have  been  more  for 
the  advantage  of  those  who  now  possess  the  soil  of 
Ireland,  if  the  original  colonists  had,  according  to  the 
usual  practice  of  colonists,  exterminated  the  natives, 
and  created  a  numerous  colonial  population  by  emi- 
gration from  England — a  new  people,  who  might  have 
enjoyed  political  rights  without  seeking  to  dispossess 
the  grantees  of  Irish  land.  In  that  case,  Ireland 
would  long  ago  have  been  identified  with  England ; 
though  in  that  case  the  grants  of  land  to  the  an- 
cestors of  the  present  colonists  would  have  been  less 
valuable,  the  title  of  their  posterity  to  the  land 
granted  would  be  much  more  secure. 

Until  lately,  the  property  of  the  colonists  in  the 
soil  of  Ireland  was  secured  by  the  force  of  the  colo- 
nists, who  were  armed,  disciplined,  and  disposed  to 
act  as  one  man ;  and  the  force,  when  required,  of  the 
English  government,  which  was  always  ready  to  assist 
the  colonists  in  keeping  down  the  indigenous  Irish. 
So  long  as  the  English  government  lent  its  earnest 
support  to  the  English  colonists  of  Ireland,  occasional 
insurrections,  or  even  rebellions,  of  the  Milesians 
were  easily  quelled  by  the  sword  and  the  hangman. 
But  in  progress  of  time  there  grew  up  amongst  the 
English  a  disinclination  to  let  their  government  assist 
the  colonists  of  Ireland  in  maintaining  the  slavery  of 
the  Irish ;  and  since  then,  the  property  of  the  colo- 
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nists  in  the  soil  of  Ireland  has  been  in  the  greatest 
jeopardy.  This  very  important  change  in  the  state 
of  the  colony  requires  especial  notice. 

During  a  long  course  of  years  the  government  of 
the  colony  consisted  of  a  viceroy  and  two  houses  of 
parliament,  one  hereditary,  the  other  elective;  an 
imitation,  in  some  respects,  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion. The  viceroy,  or  pretended  king,  however,  ob- 
tained his  office,  not  like  the  king  of  England,  by  the 
accident  of  birth,  but  by  the  favour  of  the  English 
oligarchy,  who  always  bestowed  the  office  on  a  mem- 
ber of  their  own  body.  The  colonial  house  of  lords 
resembled  that  of  England  in  being  hereditary,  and, 
as  a  house  of  lords,  powerless.  The  colonial  house  of 
commons  made  laws  for  the  colony.  This  house 
consisted  entirely  of  colonists  ;  Milesians  or  native 
Irish  being  disqualified  from  sitting  in  it  under  the 
name  of  papists  ;  and  it  pretty  fairly  represented  the 
whole  body  of  colonial  proprietors,  including  those 
who  composed  the  Irish  house  of  lords,  and  those 
members  of  the  English  oligarchy  who  had  inherited 
grants  of  Irish  land.  The  colony,  therefore,  may  be 
said  to  have  enjoyed  self-government,  like  most  of 
the  old  English  colonies  in  America. 

The  colonists  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
this  state  of  things.     Masters  in  the  colony,  not  con 
nected  with,  and,  therefore,  not  even  observed  by  the 
English  people,  they  managed  their  own  affairs,  with 
singleness  of  purpose,  in  the  way  most  for  their  own 
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advantage :  but  the  best  management  of  affairs  for 
them,  was  the  worst  for  the  native  Irish.  Hence,  of 
course,  occasional  insurrections  of  the  natives ;  but 
these  were  always  put  down  by  the  aid  of  the  English 
oligarchy,  which  sympathized  with  the  colonists  on 
account  of  the  large  grants  of  Irish  land  possessed 
by  many  English  noblemen,  and  which  was  not  pre- 
vented from  interfering  by  any  sympathy  between  the 
people  of  England  and  the  natives  of  Ireland.  The 
ignorance  of  the  people  of  England  concerning  the 
state  of  the  native  Irish,  arising  from  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonial  government,  was  of  essential 
importance  to  the  colonists.  The  Irish,  the  people  of 
England  were  told,  had  a  parliament — a  government 
of  their  own.  What  business,  then,  had  the  English 
to  meddle  with  Irish  affairs  ?  except,  indeed,  when  an 
insurrection  or  rebellion  of  the  natives  broke  out ; 
and  then  the  English,  being  told  that  the  Irish 
papists  were  about  to  exterminate  the  English  pro- 
testants  in  Ireland,  readily  allowed  their  government 
to  assist  their  brother  protestants  for  religion's  sake. 
The  system  was  perfect ;  that  is,  for  keeping  the  na- 
tive Irish  in  a  state  of  subjection  to  the  colonists. 

Nevertheless,  the  system  was  not  quite  agreeable  to 
the  English  oligarchy.  The  separation  between  the 
natives  and  colonists  of  Ireland,  and  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  colonial  government,  left  room  for  the 
interference  of  other  nations  with  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land ;   as,  at  present,   the   state  of  Jamaica  would 
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invite  the  Americans  to  seize  that  English  colony,  if 
it  were  worth  having,  and  if  the  leading  men  of 
America  wanted  colonies  to  provide  for  their  fa- 
milies. The  French  government,  particularly  when 
at  war  with  the  English  government,  thought  Ire- 
land worth  having  ;  and  the  slave  population  of 
Ireland,  agreeing  with  the  French  in  religion  and  in 
hatred  of  England,  would  have  received  them  as  de- 
liverers. This  consideration  led  the  English  oligarchy 
to  think  of  uniting  Ireland  and  England  under  one 
government.  The  union,  as  it  was  called,  was  the 
result ;  but  the  union  is  a  very  improper  term  for  the 
arrangement  that  was  made  between  the  Irish  colo- 
nists and  the  English  ruling  class.  By  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland,  the  two  nations  were  united — 
became  one.  In  the  union,  so  called,  of  England  and 
Ireland,  the  Irish  nation  had  no  concern ;  remaining, 
as  before,  without  land  of  their  own — without  politi- 
cal rights — subject  to  the  colonists,  who,  when  their 
parliament  was  absorbed  into  that  of  England,  be- 
came the  agents  of  the  united  parliament  for  squeezing 
rent  and  taxes  out  of  the  Irish  people.  If  the  colo- 
nists who  obtained  seats  in  parliament  had  confined 
their  attention  to  colonial  affairs,  and  if  the  colonial 
elections  had  been  conducted  as  before,  the  union 
would,  it  seems  probable,  have  been  an  unproductive 
event,  whether  for  good  or  evil — a  merely  nominal 
change.  But  this  change  provided  the  Irish  colonists 
with  a  new  field  of  ambition,  and  the  English  aristo- 
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cracy  with  new  tools  for  working  in  their  old  field. 
Irish  colonists,  getting  into  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the 
government  of  England  ;  scrambling  with  the  English 
aristocracy  for  the  plunder  of  a  much  richer  country 
than  Ireland ;  whilst  members  of  the  English  aristo- 
cracy, who  possessed  large  grants  of  land  in  Ireland, 
used  that  property  for  electioneering  purposes,  adding 
to  their  influence  in  the  English  House  of  Commons 
by  nominating  members  of  parliament  for  the  colony. 
The  four  brothers,  Wellesley,  who  were  Irish  co- 
lonists, are  now  English  peers—  two  barons,  a  mar- 
quis, and  a  duke ;  the  famous  Lord  Castlereagh  was 
an  Irish  colonist ;  Ricardo,  the  great  London  stock- 
broker, used  to  buy  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons of  a  colonial  landowner ;  and  the  relatives  and 
dependents  of  many  English  noblemen,  such  as  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam,  became  Irish  members  of  the  im- 
perial parliament.  This  mixture  of  the  colonists 
with  the  English,  and  of  the  English  with  the  colo- 
nists, had  an  important  influence  on  the  colony. 
Some  Englishmen  had  now  a  motive  for  thinking  of 
the  native  Irish,  for  becoming  acquainted  with  their 
condition:  some  colonists,  in  order  to  strengthen  a 
pleasant  connection,  became  desirous  that  the  two 
nations  should  be  really  united,  and  with  this  view 
recommended  the  repeal  of  those  colonial  regulations 
by  which  the  natives  were  kept  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
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Thus,  out  of  the  condition  of  the  native  Irish,  there 
arose  a  great  party  question  in  England— the  ques- 
tion of  Catholic  emancipation,  or  Irish  slavery  ;  for 
either  term  will  do,  just  as  we  say,  indifferently,  the 
question  of  West  India  slavery,  or  the  question  of 
negro  emancipation. 

But  the  proposed  liberation  of  the  Irish  was 
strenuously  opposed  by  nearly  all  the  colonists  who 
resided  constantly  in  Ireland,  as  well  as  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  English  oligarchy,  including  the  clergy 
of  the  established  church,  who  foresaw,  what,  indeed, 
it  required  no  sagacity  to  foresee,  that  if  the  Irish  ca- 
tholics should  obtain  political  rights,  they  would  soon 
refuse  to  support  a  protestant  church. 

Questions  like  that  of  catholic  emancipation ;  ques- 
tions which  affect  opposite  material  interests,  are  very 
seldom  settled  by  argument,  and  generally  end  in  a 
trial  of  physical  strength.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  in  England,  however,  prevented  an  appeal 
to  force  in  Ireland.  The  abolitionists  of  Irish  slavery 
taught  the  people  of  England  to  sympathize  with  the 
Irish  slaves.  Thus,  public  opinion  in  England  be- 
came favourable  to  emancipation ;  so  favourable, 
that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the  English  would  any 
longer  permit  their  government  to  assist  the  resident 
colonists  in  keeping  down  the  natives  by  force.  The 
natives  seem  to  have  had  good  information  concern- 
ing the  temper  of  the  English  people.  A  body  of 
them  assembled  and  performed  an  act,  which,  if  the 
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English  people  had  not  been  very  kindly  disposed  to- 
wards them,  must  have  produced  one  more  bloody 
struggle  between  the  indigenous  Irish  and  their 
masters.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  amongst 
other  modifications  of  their  slave  code,  the  natives 
had  been  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  elections  of 
members  of  parliament.  This  privilege,  as  it  was 
called,  was  of  no  use  to  them — in  the  first  place,  be- 
cause they  were  not  allowed  to  elect  natives ;  and, 
secondly,  because  those  who  could  retain  their  land, 
and  make  them  pay  for  the  support  of  a  foreign  re- 
ligion, could  also  bid  them  vote  for  A.  or  B.,  and  make 
them  vote  as  they  were  bid.  However,  one  fine  day 
(it  was  during  the  dog-days  of  1828,  and  the  heat  of 
the  weather  is  an  important  circumstance)  40,000  of 
the  native  Irish  assembled,  abstained  from  drinking, 
spite  of  their  love  of  whiskey  and  the  heat  of  the 
weather,  and  elected  one  of  themselves  member  for  a 
county  ;  the  other  candidate  being  an  English  minis- 
ter, and  a  strenuous  abolitionist.  The  choice  was  il- 
legal, made  in  defiance  of  the  slave  code,  a  freak  of 
the  wild  Irish,  some  thoughtless  people  called  it ;  but 
not  so  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  then  prime  minister 
of  England,  who,  finding  that  the  English  people 
rather  approved  of  the  rebellious  act,  and  would  not 
let  him  punish  the  rebels,  thought  to  make  all  smooth 
by  abolishing  the  slave  code.  The  mock  election  for 
Clare  removed  every  political  distinction  between  the 
natives  and  the  colonists  of  Ireland. 
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Though  the  measure,  miscalled  "  the  union,"  was 
acceptable  to  the  Irish  colonists,  as  well  as  to  the 
English  oligarchy,  because  it  afforded  to  the  former  a 
new  field,  and  to  the  latter  fresh  tools  wherewith  to 
work  in  the  old  one,  still  a  real  union  would  not  have 
been  acceptable  to  either  class,  because  in  that  case 
there  would  have  been,  not  two  fields,  but  one.  There 
would  have  been  an  increase  of  the  number  of  persons 
anxious  and  able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  patronage 
afforded  by  a  costly  system  of  government,  with  a  di- 
minution of  that  patronage.  A  real  union  of  England 
and  Ireland,  which  means,  that  the  people  of  both 
countries  should  enjoy  the  same  rights  and  privileges, 
possess  the  same  institutions,  be  part  and  parcel  of 
the  same  state ;  or,  in  short,  that  Ireland  should  be 
towards  England  in  the  same  position  as  Yorkshire, 
would  have  produced  this  effect.  If  a  real  union  of 
the  two  countries  had  been  made,  there  could  have 
been  no  pretence  whatever  for  keeping  up  separate 
departments  of  government,  such  as  exist  at  present. 
If  the  position  of  Ireland  towards  England  had  been 
like  that  of  Yorkshire,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  mode  of  administration,  namely,  a  central  or 
simple  administration,  would  have  been  adopted  in 
both  cases.  This  would  have  been  done  in  spite  of 
the  anxiety  of  the  ruling  class  in  England  to  create 
and  maintain  places ;  an  anxiety  proceeding  from 
knowledge  founded  on  long  experience  of  their  effi- 
cacy in  supporting  the  power  of  government  amongst 
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a  corrupted  people.  This  desire  of  creating  places  is 
so  strong  as  to  have  caused  custom-houses  to  be 
established  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Dieman's 
Land,  to  the  manifest  obstruction  of  intercourse  be- 
tween those  two  parts  of  one  colony ;  but  in  spite  of 
this  strong  affection  for  separate  governments,  if  Ire- 
land had  been  made  part  of  England,  by  means  of  a 
real  union,  it  is  not  likely  that  a  separate  department, 
ostensibly  tor  the  purpose  of  governing  Ireland,  but, 
in  truth,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  field  of  patronage 
to  the  English  aristocracy  and  the  Irish  colonists, 
would  have  been  permitted :  at  all  events,  such 
mischievous  interference  with  intercourse  as  has 
taken  place  in  Australia  would  not  have  been  en- 
dured. This  may  be  presumed  from  the  changes 
which  have  been  effected  in  the  state  of  the  commer- 
cial relations  between  England  and  Ireland.*  A  great 
deal  more,  however,  remains  to  be  done  respecting 
other  relations  between  the  two  islands,  before  even  a 
hope  of  extensive  improvement  in  the  state  of  Ireland 

*  In  the  year  1821,  a  motion  was  made  in  the  house  of  commons 
by  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  for  a  committee  to  enquire  into  the  commercial 
intercourse  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  when  he  proposed 
the  following  measures: — 1.  The  repeal  of  the  union  protecting 
duties.  2.  The  repeal  of  the  countervailing  duties.  3.  The  placing 
of  the  trade  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade.  4.  The  reduction  of 
port  charges.  5.  The  assimilation  of  the  currency  of  Ireland  to  that 
of  Great  Britain.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  enquire  into 
these  measures,  and  on  their  recommendation  they  have  been  all 
adopted. 
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can  be  entertained.  The  repeal  of  duties,  the  placing 
of  the  trade  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade,  the  re- 
duction of  port  charges,  and  the  assimilation  of  the 
currency,  have  proved  highly  useful ;  but  the  motive 
for  making  a  difference  between  the  two  countries,  in 
every  thing  relating  to  government  or  legislation, 
must  be  taken  away  before  general  prosperity  can  be 
enjoyed  by  the  Irish  nation.  That  motive  plainly  is, 
to  have  a  pretext  for  keeping  up  separate  depart- 
ments for  the  transaction  of  all  business.  These 
afford  patronage  in  the  shape  of  places  of  trust, 
power,  and  emolument,  which  every  minister  will 
cling  to  as  long  as  the  house  of  commons  affords 
the  means  of  their  existence.  The  end  in  view,  under 
the  present  system  of  governing  Ireland,  is  money — 
the  means  of  obtaining  it — the  maintenance  of  dis- 
union between  the  two  countries,  by  keeping  up  dif- 
ferent codes  of  laws — a  separate  civil  list — a  church 
establishment,  similar  in  name,  but  contrary  in  prin- 
ciple, to  that  of  England,  because  founded  to  main- 
tain the  religion  of  the  minority  instead  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people ;  to  which  has  been  added  "  a 
"  coercion  bill,"  which,  by  putting  the  Irish  out  of  the 
pale  of  the  law,  has  made  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  English  as  striking  as  possible. 

This  mode  of  treating  Ireland,  as  if  she  were  a 
separate  province  rather  than  a  component  part  of 
the  empire,  which  causes  so  many  evils  to  both  coun- 
tries, renders  the  application  of  the  word  "union," 
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to  the  connection  between  the  two  countries,  a 
memorable  perversion  of  terms.  The  word  will, 
however,  continue  to  be  used,  as  well  from  custom 
as  from  being  so  fit  to  mislead  people,  whenever 
the  grievances  of  Ireland  are  forced  upon  the  at- 
tention of  ministers.  This  happens  so  often,  that 
the  government  of  Ireland  can  hardly  be  said  to 
"  work  well,"  even  in  Mr.  Canning's  sense  of  the 
words.  Indeed,  few  countries  require  more  extensive 
changes  in  their  institutions  ;  and  not  one  exhibits  so 
many  marks  of  mischief  arising  from  legislating  for  a 
part  instead  of  the  whole  people,  for  factions  instead 
of  the  mass.  For  many  years  past,  a  great  portion 
of  every  session  of  parliament  has  been  occupied  in 
making  or  repealing  laws  concerning  Ireland,  accord- 
ing to  this  policy  of  contradictions  ;  and  the  execu- 
tive has  kept  pace  with  the  legislative  department  in 
the  race  of  folly.  The  enforcement  of  bloody  penal 
laws,  civil  and  religious  persecutions,  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  liberal  concessions.  These  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  fresh  severity.  Alternate  coaxing  and 
coercion  has  been  adopted,  according  to  the  varying 
temper,  the  changing  hopes  and  fears  of  different 
members  of  the  same  and  of  successive  cabinets — 
men  of  all  parties  will  admit,  that  this  system  has 
not  "  worked  well."  Upon  this  point,  those  who 
think  that  the  superstitious  and  turbulent  population 
of  Ireland  ought  to  be  kept  down  or  rooted  out,  and 
those   who   think   that   Ireland   has   too    long   been 
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plundered,  harassed,  and  oppressed,  will  perfectly 
agree. 

"  The  failure  of  the  measure  of  Catholic  emancipa- 
"  tion  up  to  this  moment,  to  produce  all  the  beneficial 
"  results  which  were  anticipated  by  its  advocates,  is 
"  no  proof  of  erroneous  expectations  having  been 
"  formed  respecting  it ;  but  a  proof  of  great  mis- 
"  management  on  the  part  of  the  executive  govern- 
"  ment.  Every  one,  nearly,  of  its  principal  acts, 
"  since  the  passing  of  the  relief  bill,  displays  the 
"  strongest  evidence  of  the  injury  which  the  public 
"  sustains  by  an  obstinate  perseverance  in  the  policy 
"  of  keeping  the  government  of  Ireland  in  the  hands 
"  of  individuals,  who  have  to  begin  to  learn  the  state 
"  and  circumstances  of  it,  for  the  first  time,  when 
"  they  find  themselves  entrusted  with  the  power  of 
"  government.  Although  the  motives  of  their  con- 
"  duct  cannot  be  impeached,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
"  that  they  can  govern  the  country  without  com- 
M  mitting  great  errors."* 

Numerous  and  most  serious  evils  have,  no  doubt, 
arisen  from  permitting  ignorant,  as  well  as  old  and 
careless,  men  to  play  the  statesman  in  Ireland.  In 
fact,  that  country  has  been  long  looked  upon  as  a 
provision  for  needy  noblemen,  amongst  whom,  the 
names  of  Rutland,  Richmond,  Wellesley,  and  Angle- 
sea,  are  notorious  examples.     "  What  has  been  said 

*  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 
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"  of  other  viceroys,"  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "  is  fully 
"  applicable  to  the  office  in  Ireland/' 

"  It  seldom  happens  that  viceroys  can  exercise 
"  their  charge  with  advantage  to  the  country  over 
"  which  they  are  temporary  sovereigns.  The  insta- 
"  bility  of  their  power,  and  too  frequently  the  desire 
"  to  improve  their  own  fortune,  tend  to  withdraw 
"  them  from  any  attention  to  their  duties,  beyond 
"  what  is  necessary  to  keep  all  quiet.  All  measures 
"  tending  materially  to  amelioration  must  be  neces- 
H  sarily  slow — the  unpopularity  which  attaches  to  all 
"  wholesome  innovations  falls  on  the  viceroy  who  in- 
"  troduces  them — whilst  the  merit  which  flows  from 
"  them  is  given  to  his  successors.  On  the  whole,  it 
"  is  generally  fortunate  when  a  viceroy  is  contented 
U  to  be  merely  passive  in  his  office,  and  is  negatively 
"  a  clog  on  the  improvement  of  the  state.  The  situa- 
"  tion  being  frequently  given  to  some  nobleman  em- 
"  barrassed  with  debts,  or  overwhelmed  with  a  large 
"  family  or  numerous  dependents,  it  has  happened 
u  that  he  has  considered  the  country  over  which  he  is 
"  the  ruler,  less  as  a  country  to  be  fostered  and  ren- 
"  dered  happy,  than  as  a  mine  from  which  to  extract 
"  for  himself  and  his  followers,  within  the  shortest 
"  possible  space  of  time,  the  greatest  possible  quan- 
"  of  wealth."* 

What  could  have  been  expected  from  the  appoint- 

*  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  Vol.  IV.  p.  358.  quoted  by  Sir  H.  Parnell. 
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ment  of  such  men,  from  such  motives,  to  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant,  but  the  infliction  of  various  and 
grievous  injuries  upon  both  England  and  Ireland. 
This  mode  of  proceeding,  nevertheless,  will  continue 
to  be  adopted  as  long  as  it  creates  and  sustains  pa- 
tronage useful  to  the  ministry.  The  right  order  of 
things  is  reversed  respecting  Ireland ;  for  instead  of 
government  being  the  end  of  which  money  is  the 
means,  money  is  made  the  end  of  which  the  means 
are  not  only  government  but  misgovernment,  in  order 
that  there  should  be  plenty  of  money. 

This  view  of  the  subject  clearly  shows  how  a  sepa- 
rate establishment  for  governing  Ireland  has  provided 
princely  incomes  for  a  string  of  ruined  noblemen,  as 
well  as  a  nursery  for  sucking  statesmen,  and  suste- 
nance for  courtiers  and  parasites,  for  whom  there  was 
no  food  in  England.  Amongst  the  youths  who  have 
played  with  the  government  of  Ireland,  just  to  get 
their  hands  in  for  higher  affairs,  the  names  of  Peel, 
Goulburn,  Stanley,  and  Hobhouse,  are  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose.  The  injury  of  providing  sala- 
ries for  such  functionaries  can  scarce  be  called  an 
injury  when  compared  with  the  evils  caused  by  the 
men's  inexperience,  impatience,  partiality  in  favour  of 
England,  and  gross  ignorance  of  Ireland.  Nay,  in- 
deed, it  perhaps  would  have  been  better  to  have  paid 
a  young  gentleman  like  Mr.  Stanley  ten  times  what 
he  has  received  as  Irish  secretary,  in  order  to  have 
had  in  his  place  an  experienced  man  of  business  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  country,  like  Sir  Henry  Parnell. 
The  mismanagement  of  a  secretary,  however,  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  injury  sustained  by  Ireland,  from 
her  miscalled  "  union' '  with  England.  English  ag- 
gressions against  Ireland,  from  this  cause,  have  been 
so  numerous  and  extensive  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  name  a  sum  high  enough  that  might  have  been 
paid  to  the  English  aristocracy  by  Ireland  to  her  in- 
finite advantage,  in  order  to  have  been  perfectly  as- 
similated to  England,  and  governed  altogether  like 
Yorkshire.  Since  the  invention  of  steam  boats,  the 
distance  between  the  two  countries  being  about  the 
same  as  between  England  and  Scotland,  does  not 
afford  any  pretence  for  objecting  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment ;  but  there  are  other  obstacles  which  can  be  re- 
moved only  by  unsparing  retrenchment.  If  the  Irish 
civil  list  were  abolished,  the  salary  of  the  lord-lieute- 
nant and  all  other  officers  reduced,  so  as  to  bear  a 
fair  proportion  to  the  services  required,  there  would 
be  a  prospect  of  really  uniting  England  and  Ireland. 
In  that  case,  the  English  aristocracy  would  be  de- 
prived of  nearly  all  their  motives  for  resisting  such  a 
measure ;  because  the  remuneration  for  merely  exe- 
cuting the  orders  received  from  London  would  be  so 
trifling,  compared  with  the  present  salaries,  as  to  be 
scarce  an  object  of  ambition.  No  peer  out  at  elbows 
would  seek  the  office  of  viceroy.  No  aristocratic 
stripling  would  be  induced  to  try  experiments  in  le- 
gislation, in  order  to  learn  the  science  of  government. 
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There  can  be  no  chance  of  relief  for  Ireland  either 
by  a  repeal  of  what  is  improperly  called  "  the  union/' 
or  by  means  of  a  real  union,  until  a  system  of  lavish 
expenditure  be  altogether  done  away.  As  long  as 
the  present  amount  of  money  continues  to  be  spent 
amongst  the  English  aristocracy  and  the  protestant 
portion  of  the  Irish  people,  all  real  improvement  will 
be  "resisted  to  the  death." 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ANOTHER  CASE  OF  A  BAD  MODE   OF  PROCEEDING  ADOPTED  FOR   THE    SAKE 

OF     THE      PATRONAGE. IMPERFECT     MODE     OF     ADMINISTERING     THE 

LAW. PERNICIOUS    EFFECTS    OF    HAVING    MORE    THAN    ONE    JUDGE    IN 

THE    COURTS   OF  COMMON  LAW,    AND    IN    LORD    BROUGHAM'S    COURT    OF 
REVIEW. 


"  Judge's  Salaries. — The  present  expenditure  of  so  large  a  sum  annually,  as 
£484,000.  on  the  judicial  establishments  of  the  united  kingdom,  should  admit  of 
some  considerable  reduction.  The  salaries  of  the  judges,  raised,  as  they  professedly 
were,  on  account  of  the  high  prices  of  all  articles  of  consumption,  should  be  lowered. 
The  following  parliamentary  account  shows  what  the  salaries  were  in  England  in 
1792,  and  what  they  now  are : — 

king's  bench. 

1792.  1829. 

Chief  Justice  £4,000  £10,000* 

Puisne  Judges,  each 2,400  5,500 

COMMON    PLEAS. 

Chief  Justice   3,500  8,000 

Puisne  Judges,  each 2,400  5,500 

EXCHEQUER. 

Chief  Baron 3,500  7,000 

Barons,  each  2,400  5,500 

In  addition  to  the  above  salaries  and  allowances  paid  in  1792,  the  judges  of  the  several 
courts  were  also  remunerated  by  fees,  the  amount  of  which,  received  by  each,  is  not 
known.  The  judges  derive  no  emolument  from  this  source  at  present."— Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  p.  208. 


The  incongruous  nature  of  the  administration  of  the 
law  of  England  has  been  a  fruitful  cause  of  com- 
plaint. This  is  so  striking,  that  the  most  careless 
observer  would  not  fail  to  perceive  it,  even  if  it  had 
not  been  pointed  out  and  descanted  upon  by  various 

*  Now  £8,000, 
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writers  of  acknowledged  information  and  ability. 
Amongst  these,  Coke,  Blackstone,  and  a  host  of  law- 
yers, have  displayed  great  zeal  and  ingenuity  in  its  de- 
fence. In  their  writings  upon  our  judicial  system,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  remarked,  that  they  are  often  at  a  loss 
to  find  a  reason  for  many  anomalies  which  are  as  unac- 
countable as  many  anomalies  in  the  English  language. 
They  have  in  these  cases  been  satisfied  with  saying, 
that  the  anomalies  proceeded  from  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  and  on  that  account  ought  to  be  pre- 
served and  respected.  This  doctrine  has,  however, 
been  impugned  by  "  an  illustrious  sage  of  the  law," 
as  Lord  Brougham  has  called  Jeremy  Bentham.  He 
has  convinced  intelligent  people,  that  what  has  been 
called  "  wisdom,"  was,  in  truth,  folly  in  our  ances- 
tors ;  that  folly  cannot  confer  a  title  to  respect  upon 
any  thing  ;  and  that  the  anomalies  defended  by  law- 
yers are  not  entitled  to  any  respect  whatever  on  their 
own  account.  One  of  the  most  remarkable,  which 
people  of  the  old  school  would  call  "  a  wise  anomaly," 
but  which  others  deem  a  mischievous  legacy  from 
feudal  ignorance,  is  the  practice  of  having  four  judges 
(to  whom  a  fifth  has  been  added)  in  many  of  our 
courts  of  law.  This  bad  mode  of  proceeding  has  been 
already  noticed  in  the  introduction  to  this  division  of 
the  subject  of  these  pages,  but  it  requires  some 
further  examination. 

In  political  economy,  four  men  working  together, 
and  helping  each  other,   produce  more  than   if  the 
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four  men  were  to  work  separately.  So,  if  in  the  busi- 
ness of  a  judge  there  could  exist  any  division  of  em- 
ployment, it  would  be  well  to  have  four  judges  amongst 
whom  to  distribute  the  whole  work  to  be  performed 
by  all  of  them.  The  nature  of  a  judge's  business, 
however,  renders  this  impossible.  It  is  a  mental  oper- 
ation, in  which  all  the  faculties,  such  as  perception, 
memory,  comparison,  and  judgment,  are  employed 
simultaneously.  If  one  man  could  remember  dates 
which  another  could  contrast,  or  if  one  could  decide 
from  facts  perceived  by  another,  as  in  making  pins 
one  forms  the  head  which  another  fits  on  to  the  wire, 
or  as  in  making  faggots  one  cuts  the  sticks  which 
another  ties  up,  there  might  be  a  division  of  mental 
employments,  but  as  it  is  there  can  be  none.  The 
practice  of  having  four  men  to  do  the  business  of  a 
judge  is  then  clearly  irrational.  The  practice,  if  it 
were  a  common  one,  for  four  physicians  to  be  partners, 
and  go  about  in  the  same  carriage,  would  be  equally 
so.  In  cases  of  danger,  indeed,  two  or  three  phy- 
sicians do  sometimes  meet  to  prescribe  for  the  same 
patient ;  but  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  this  has  been 
desired  by  one  of  them,  in  order  to  divide  amongst 
them  all,  the  responsibility  which  would  have  fallen 
upon  him  if  he  alone  had  attended  the  patient.  The 
only  mode  in  which  many  judges  can  perform  more 
business  than  one  judge,  is  by  means  of  separation. 
This  takes  place  when  a  judge  sits  in  the  bail  court 
or  in  chambers,  whilst  his  brothers  are  holding  a  court 
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elsewhere.  In  this  case  the  single  judge,  whose  busi- 
ness is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  of  all  the  others, 
holds  a  court  of  his  own,  and  the  quantity  of  business 
transacted  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed  together  on  the  same  business.  But 
English  judges  are  much  oftener  together  than  sepa- 
rated, in  the  transaction  of  business  in  London.  The 
courts  have  what  are  called  sittings  in  banco,  to  hear 
motions  of  various  kinds,  applications  for  new  trials, 
and  passing  sentence ;  which  business,  the  English 
constitution  says,  needs  the  presence  of  many  judges. 
Two  evils,  perhaps  equally  great,  result  from  this 
practice,  division  of  responsibility  and  uncertainty  of 
decision.  Although  the  mischiefs  flowing  from  un- 
certainty are  frequent,  those  caused  by  decisions  af- 
fecting important  rights,  without  any  one  judge  being 
answerable  as  an  individual,  are  of  so  grave  a  cha- 
racter, that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  strike  the  balance 
of  evil  between  them.  Amongst  the  injuries  from  un- 
certainty of  decision,  may  be  classed  the  inconvenience 
and  vexation  caused  by  having  to  consult  the  temper, 
the  prejudices,  and  the  different  degrees  of  knowledge 
and  ability  of  several  men  rather  than  of  one  man. 
Any  body  acquainted  with  Westminster  Hall,  could 
point  out  numerous  instances  of  suitors  having  suf- 
fered from  this  cause  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  couns 
is  not  necessary  in  order  to  feel  convinced  that  they 
exist.  Again,  any  man,  whether  a  lawyer  or  not,  can 
conceive  that  when  several  judges  arc  sitting  together, 

I  4 
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some,  or  one  of  them,  may  be  ignorant,  irritable,  or 
perverse,  whilst  one  is  well-informed,  dispassionate, 
and  straight  forward ;  in  which  case  it  is  clear  that 
anxiety  and  delay  to  the  suitors  must  arise  whilst  this 
one  is  informing,  soothing,  and  directing  one  or  more 
of  his  learned  brothers.     He  must  do  this  in  order 
that  they  may  all  agree  in  a  decision,  which  he  alone 
would  have  arrived  at  in  perhaps  a  tythe  of  the  time, 
and  without  any  uncertainty  whatever.     Again,  the 
sittings  at  nisi  prius  of  a  court  with  many  judges,  are 
not  always  presided  over  by  the  same  man ;  for  al- 
though the  five  are  only  one  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the 
suitor  finds,  to  his  cost,  that  they  are  perfectly  distinct 
persons.     For  example ;    there  are   numerous   rules 
and  orders  relating  to  the  routine  of  the  business, 
which,  though  often  of  the  greatest  moment,  must  be 
decided  on  the   spur  of  the  occasion.      A  court  to 
which  several  judges  are  appended,  may  be  presided 
over  by  any  one  of  them  as  they  choose  to  arrange 
amongst  themselves ;  so  that  the  decision  on  minor 
rules  and  orders  often  varies  according  to  the  temper 
and  habits  of  the  judge  presiding  on  a  particular  day. 
Another  evil  from  the  nisi  prius  court,  being  a  tem- 
porary fraction  of  another  court,  is,  that  at  times  this 
fraction  of  a  court  disappears.     It  may,  for  example, 
happen  that  one  of  the  five  judges  has  given  notice  of 
his  intention  to  sit  at  nisi  prius  on  some  day  when  his 
four  learned  brothers  will  sit  in  banco,  that  is,  to- 
gether ;  and  suitors  make  their  arrangements  accord- 
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ingly.  They  summon  their  witnesses,  perhaps  at  a 
considerable  expense,  and  fully  expect  their  cases  to 
come  on  for  hearing.  A  point,  however,  may  arise, 
of  which  the  decision  involves  a  heavy  responsibility 
amongst  the  judges  sitting  in  banco.  They  straight- 
way send  for  the  judge  at  nisi  prius,  in  order  that  he 
may  take  his  share  in  the  responsibility ;  or  because 
the  case  had  been  originally  tried  before  him  in  the 
country,  detain  him  with  them  the  whole,  or  a  great 
part  of  the  day,  whilst  his  court  of  nisi  prius  is  filled 
with  persons  at  full  leisure  to  reflect  upon  the  ab- 
surdity of  employing  five  men,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  same  business.  This,  and  such  like  inconve- 
nience, vexation,  and  delay,  are  abundant,  but  are 
perhaps  outweighed  by  the  evils  of  secrecy  caused 
by  having  more  than  one  judge  in  each  court.  By 
secrecy  is  meant  the  concealment  of  motives  and 
reasons  for  decisions,  which  concealment  can  be 
effected  at  any  time  in  a  court  where  there  are  five 
judges.  Suppose  a  man,  found  guilty  of  a  political 
offence,  brought  up  for  judgment,  it  might  happen 
that  one  of  the  four  or  five  judges  had  a  strong  bias 
in  politics,  or  was  a  complaisant  tool  of  the  ministry, 
or  was  of  a  cruel  and  vindictive  nature.  Such  a  man 
might  wish  to  pass  a  heavy  sentence,  whilst  his 
brothers  did  not  think  that  the  offence  deserved  more 
than  a  light  one ;  in  which  case  he  would,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  be  able  to  force  his  colleagues  to  concur 
with  him.     Only  a  show  of  determination  on  the  part 
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of  the  severe  judge  would  effect  this,  because  those 
inclined  to  mildness  would  at  best  be  indifferent,  and 
certainly  without  any  motives  for  quarrelling  on  ac- 
count of  a  person  in  whom  they  could  take  no  parti- 
cular interest.  If,  however,  a  senior  judge,  who  is 
perhaps  well  with  the  government,  finds  any  difficulty 
in  accomplishing  his  object,  he  can  wink  at  a  junior 
one  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  junior  will 
put  himself  forward  as  the  advocate  of  severity,  bully 
or  persuade  those  who  are  for  milder  measures  into 
consent  or  silence,  and  a  gross  act  of  injustice  may 
be  thus  committed  without  the  slightest  possibility  of 
discovering  the  author. 

"  A  great  deal  is  said  about  the  independence  and 
"  integrity  of  English  judges.  In  cases  between  in- 
"  dividuals  they  are  strictly  independent  and  upright. 
"  But  they  have  strong  temptations  to  be  otherwise 
iC  in  cases  where  the  crown  prosecutes  for  libel.  Such 
"  questions  often  involve  questions  of  party,  and  are 
"  Viewed  with  great  passion  and  agitation  by  the 
"  minister  and  his  friends.  Judges  have  often  favours 
"  to  ask  for  their  friends  and  families,  and  dignities 
"  to  aspire  to  for  themselves.  It  is  human  nature 
"  that  such  powerful  motives  should  create  a  great 
"  bias  against  the  prisoner.  Suppose  the  chief  justice 
"  of  any  court  to  be  in  an  infirm  state  of  health,  and 
"  a  government  libel  cause  to  be  tried  by  one  of  the 
"  puisne  judges — of  what  immense  importance  is  it  to 
"  that  man  to  be  called  a  strong  friend  to  government 
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"  —how  injurious  to  his  natural  and  fair  hopes  to  be 
"  called  lukewarm,  or  addicted  to  popular  notions — 
"  and  how  easily  the  runners  of  the  government 
"  would  attach  such  a  character  to  him  ?  The  useful 
"  inference  from  these  observations  is,  that  in  all 
"  government  cases,  the  jury  instead  of  being  in- 
"  fluenced  by  the  cant  phrases  about  the  integrity  of 
"  the  English  judges,  should  suspect  the  operation  of 
"  such  motives — watch  the  judge  with  the  most  acute 
"  jealousy — and  compel  him  to  be  honest,  by  throw- 
**  ing  themselves  into  the  opposite  scale  whenever  he 
"  is  inclined  to  be  otherwise/** 

The  partiality  here  adverted  to,  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  government  prosecutions,  or  to  cases 
where  juries  are  present.  Chief  Justice  Best  (now  a 
lord)  has  not  gained  a  reputation  for  having  forced 
verdicts  from  juries  in  cases  of  private  libel,  without 
affording  an  unanswerable  argument  in  favour  of  ap- 
plying as  many  checks  as  possible  to  English  judges  ; 
and  the  case  already  noticed,  of  a  man  brought  up 
for  judgment,  having  no  jury  to  take  his  part,  clearly 
proves  the  necessity  of  doing  so.  The  difficulty  of 
applying  checks  is,  however,  much  greater  respecting 
several  judges  than  a  single  one,  whilst  the  greater 
number  of  judges  multiplies  the  occasions  requiring 
such  checks.  If  each  judge  had  a  court  of  his  own. 
was  answerable  for  his  own  acts,  and  not  surrounded 

*  Note  to  p.  136,  of  No.  61,  of  Edinburgh  Review. 
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by  colleagues  on  whom  to  shift  odium  and  responsi- 
bility, innumerable  temptations  to  partiality  would 
be  destroyed,  and  many  advantages  result  which  are 
quite  unattainable  under  the  present  system. 

"  Law  is  cheap  in  America ;  in  England  it  is  better, 
"  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point  of  view,  to  give  up  forty 
"  pounds  than  contend  for  it  in  a  court  of  common 
"  law.  It  costs  that  sum  in  England  to  win  a  cause ; 
"  and  in  the  court  of  equity  it  is  better  to  abandon 
"  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  pounds,  than  to  contend 
"  for  it.  The  court  of  chancery  imperiously  requires 
"  legislative  correction.  We  do  not  accuse  it  of  any 
"  malversation,  but  of  a  complication,  formality,  en- 
"  tanglement,  and  delay,  which  the  life,  the  wealth, 
"  and  the  patience  of  man  cannot  endure.  How  such 
"  a  subject  comes  not  to  have  been  taken  up  in  the 
ft  house  of  commons,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  con- 
"  ceive.  We  feel  for  climbing-boys  as  much  as  any 
f*  body  can  do ;  but  what  is  a  climbing-boy  in  a 
"  chimney  to  a  full-grown  suitor  in  the  master's 
"  office  ?  And  whence  comes  it,  in  the  midst  of  ten 
"  thousand  compassions  and  charities,  that  no  Wil- 
"  berforce,  Bennet,  or  Sister  Fry,  has  started  up  for 
4<  the  suitors  in  chancery  ?  And  why,  in  the  name  of 
f*  these  afflicted  and  attorney- worn  people,  are  there 
"  united  in  their  judge  three  or  four  offices,  any  one  of 
"  which  is  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole  time  of  a 
"  very  able  and  active  man  ?"* 

*  No.  61,  p.  138,  of  Edinburgh  Review. 
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Allowing  for  the  difference  between  the  importance 
of  the  cases,  and  the  amount  of  property  in  dispute  in 
the  courts  of  common  law  and  in  those  of  equity,  the 
remarks  in  this  paragraph  are  applicable  to  both 
branches  of  our  judicial  system.  The  evils  described, 
would,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  be  very  materially  di- 
minished, if  each  judge  had  a  court  of  his  own,  and 
was  answerable  for  his  own  acts.  By  this  change  in 
the  courts  of  common  law,  uncertainty,  delay,  vexa- 
tion, and  expense,  would  be  greatly  lessened,  or 
would  be  prevented  ;  whilst  certainty,  quickness, 
purity,  and  cheapness,  would  be  increased  or  insured. 
Why,  then,  has  the  practice  of  having  several  judges 
in  the  courts  of  common  law  been  so  long  in  force  ? 
Why  did  Lord  Brougham  introduce  this  mischievous 
anomaly  in  the  court  of  review  ?  Why  is  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  by  which  the  people  are  vexed,  and  the 
laws  discredited,  persisted  in  ?  The  answer  is  very 
plain.  So  long  as  several  places  conferring  power, 
honour,  and  large  salaries,  are  permitted  to  exist, 
they  must  be  filled.  So  long  as  this  patronage  is  sus- 
tained by  means  of  a  lavish  public  expenditure,  the 
government  will  use  the  patronage  for  its  own  ad- 
vantage, albeit  to  the  injury  of  the  nation.  Reflecting 
upon  this  consequence  of  extravagance,  we  are  fur- 
nished with  a  motive  for  insisting  on  retrenchment, 
that  must  be  ten  thousand  times  as  powerful  as  a 
desire  merely  to  save  money.     The  noblest  incentive 
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to  economy  that  can  be  felt  by  any  enlightened  man, 
is  here  presented,  namely,  anxiety  to  see  the  laws 
quickly,  purely,  and  cheaply  administered  to  all  who 
need  their  protection,  and  who  now  pay  so  dearly  for 
only  the  semblance  of  justice. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EXTRAVAGANT    EMOLUMENT    CAUSES    THE    APPOINTMENT    OF   UNFIT    PER- 
SONS   AS    PUBLIC    SERVANTS. EXAMPLES    IN    ENGLISH    AMBASSADORS 

AND     MINISTERS THEIR    EXTRAVAGANCE   AND    IDLENESS. CONTRAST 

WITH  THE  ADMIRABLE  SYSTEM  PURSUED  BY  THE  AMERICANS. CON- 
DUCT OF  AN  AMERICAN  AMBASSADOR  IN  TURKEY. LORD  LONDON- 
DERRY   AND     LORD     LIVERPOOL. DISPARAGEMENT     OF     MR.     HUMe's 

EXERTIONS  IN  FAVOUR  OF  ECONOMY,  ARISING  FROM  IGNORANCE  OF 
THE    EFFECTS   OF   A   LAVISH    EXPENDITURE. 


Salaries  and  Pensions  to  Ambassadors  and  Consuls.— Parliamentary  Paper,  No.  305, 
Session  1830. 


Year. 

Salaries  to 
Ambassa- 
dors. 

Salaries  to 
Consuls. 

Pensions  to  Re- 
tired Foreign 
Ministers. 

Pensions  to 
Consuls. 

Charge  for  Di- 
plomatists and 
Consuls. 

1822 

£144,135 

£30,076 

£52,206 

£1,190 

£305,772 

1823 

139,366 

29,740 

52,503 

1,036 

332,453 

1824 

136,511 

33,091 

53,547 

890 

361,728 

1825 

132,301 

52,625 

55,938 

1,368 

418,637 

1826 

142,584 

49,975 

53,450 

3,370 

459,538 

1827 

132,553 

51,100 

62,318 

3,370 

412,159 

1828 

133,163 

50,026 

56,772 

4,270 

407,117 

1829 

132,149 

49,342 

54,719 

.4,870 

366,004 

This  amount  is  exclusive  of  various  sums  granted  for  outfit,  secret  service  money, 
travelling  expenses,  postage,  &c.  * 


Perhaps  there  is  no  department  of  public  service 
presenting  so  many  illustrations  of  the  working  of 

*  Since  1 830,  the  salaries  of  the  ambassadors  have  been  somewhat 
diminished,  and  those  of  the  consuls  greatly  cut  down  ;  but  the  pay 
is  still  large  enough  to  admit  of  great  reduction. 

"  There  are  many  species  of  service,  and  even  services  of  a  posi- 
"  tive  nature,  of  which  governments  stand  in  constant  and  uninter- 
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high  salaries,  or  so  many  striking  instances  of  dis- 
proportion  between    pay    and    service,    as   that   of 


"  rupted  need :  such,  for  the  most  part,  are  the  duties  of  those  who 
"  are  employed  in  the  different  departments  of  every  government. 
"  The  political  state  or  condition,  on  account  of  which,  individuals 
"  possessing  it  are  considered  liable  to  render  these  services,  is  called 
"  a  place,  an  office,  or  an  employment.  To  these  places  it  is  both 
"  natural  and  customary  to  attach,  under  the  title  of  emolument, 
"  certain  portions  of  the  matter  of  wealth.  If  such  emolument  be 
"  determinate  in  amount,  and  paid  at  regularly  recurring  periods,  it 
"  is  called  a  salary. 

"  It  is  the  nature  of  a  reward  to  operate  as  a  motive,  and  in  that 
"  capacity  to  give  birth  to  acts  which,  by  the  person  by  whom  the 
"  reward  is  held  up  to  view,  are  esteemed  services — the  greater  the 
"  reward,  the  greater  is  the  motive  it  constitutes — the  greater  the 
"  motive,  the  more  strenuous  the  exertion  it  has  a  tendency  to  pro- 
"  duce;  and  if  the  value  of  the  service  be  susceptible  of  an  indefinite 
"  degree  of  perfection,  the  more  strenuous  the  exertion  to  perform 
"  it — the  greater,  as  far  as  depends  on  the  will  of  the  party,  will  be 
"  the  value  of  the  service.  Hence,  it  follows,  that  if  salary  be  re- 
"  ward,  as  far  as  funds  can  be  found,  salaries  cannot  be  too  large. 
"  How  different  the  state  of  things  presented  to  us  when  we  consult 
"  experience !  We  see  small  salaries,  and  the  services  admirably 
"  well  performed — large  salaries,  and  nothing  done  for  them.  In 
"  certain  lines,  we  see  the  service  regularly  worse  and  worse  per- 
11  formed,  in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  salary.  Where,  then, 
"  lies  the  error  ?  In  experience  there  can  be  none — in  the  argument 
"  there  is  none.  The  error  lies  in  its  not  being  properly  understood; 
"  and  that,  in  general,  it  has  not  been  properly  understood,  the  bad 
"  management  and  weak  measures,  so  frequent  in  this  line,  are  but 
"  too  frequent  proofs.  To  understand  the  argument  aright,  two 
"  points  must  be  observed : — the  one  is  to  consider,  for  illustration 
"  sake,  that  just  in  the  same  manner  as  punishment,  and  in  no  other 
"  manner,  though  with  less  certainty  of  effect,  is  reward  capable  of 
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English  diplomacy.     This  service  contains  a  host  of 
highly  paid  functionaries,  many  of  whom  have  no 


"  acting  as  a  motive ;  the  other  point  is  to  consider  what  is  really  the 
"  service  for  which  a  salary  is  a  reward. 

"  What,  then,  is  the  service  with  respect  to  which  a  salary  ope- 
"  rates  as  a  motive?  The  answer  which  would  be  generally  given 
11  to  this  question  is — the  continued  service  belonging  to  the  office 
"  to  which  the  salary  is  annexed.  Obvious  as  this  answer  may  seem, 
"  it  is  not  the  true  one.  The  service,  and  the  only  service,  with  re- 
"  spect  to  which  a  salary  can  operate  as  a  motive,  is  either  the  sim- 
"  pie  instantaneous  service  of  taking  upon  one  the  office,  or  the 
"  permanent  service  of  continuing  to  stand  invested  with  it.  If  the 
"  duties  of  the  office — the  services  in  expectation  of  which  the  salary 
"  annexed  to  the  office  is  bestowed,  happen  to  be  performed,  it  can- 
"  not  be  owing  merely  and  immediately  to  the  salary — it  must  be 
"  owing  to  some  other  motive.  If  there  were  no  other  motive,  the 
"  service  would  not  be  rendered.  Nothing  is  done  without  a  motive — 
"  what,  then,  is  this  other  motive  ?  It  must  either  be  of  the  nature 
"  of  reward  or  punishment.  It  may,  by  possibility,  be  of  the  nature 
"  of  reward ;  but  if  it  be  so,  one  or  other  of  these  rewards  would 
"  seem  superfluous — in  common,  it  is  principally  of  the  nature  of 
"  punishment.  In  as  far  as  this  is  the  case,  the  service  for  which 
"  the  salary  considered  as  a  reward  is  given,  is  the  service  of  taking 
"  upon  one  the  obligation  constituted  by  the  punishment — the  obli- 
"  gation  of  performing  the  services  expected  from  him  who  possesses 
"  the  office. 

"  That  the  zeal  displayed  in  discharging  the  duties  of  an  office 
"  should  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  salary,  will  now  no  longer 
"  appear  strange.  Experience  is  reconciled  to  theory.  This  subject 
"  will  receive  elucidation  if  we  substitute  punishment  for  reward,  and 
"  consider  what  tendency  such  a  motive  would  have  to  give  birth  to 
"  any  service,  if  connected  with  it  in  the  same  manner  as  a  salary  is 
u  annexed  to  an  office. 

"  Suppose  a  schoolmaster,  intending  to  conduct  the  business  of  his 

K 
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services  to  perform,  and  amongst  whom  it  were  dif- 
ficult to  find  one  rendering  services  equivalent  to  the 


"  school  with  regularity,  were  to  make  it  a  rule  on  a  certain  day,  at 
"  the  begining  of  every  quarter,  to  call  all  his  scholars  before  him 
"  and  give  each  ten  lashes,  committing  their  behaviour  during  the 
"  rest  of  the  quarter  altogether  to  their  discretion ;  the  policy  of  this 
"  master  would  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  founder  of  the  school 
"  towards  the  master,  if  he  has  sought  to  attach  him  to  the  duties  of 
"  his  office  by  bestowing  upon  him  a  salary.  Suppose  the  master 
"  finding,  that  under  this  discipline  the  progress  of  his  scholars  did 
"  not  equal  his  expectations,  should  resolve  to  increase  his  exertions, 
"  and  accordingly  should  double  the  dose  of  stripes  ;  his  policy  in 
"  this  respect  would  be  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  founder,  who, 
"  by  the  single  operation  of  increasing  the  master's  salary,  should 
"  think  to  increase  his  diligence. 

"  A  salary  is  not  a  reward  for  any  individual  service,  of  the  num- 
"  ber  of  those  which  are  rendered,  in  consequence  of  a  man's  ac- 
"  ceptance  of  the  office  to  which  the  salary  is  annexed.  For  the 
"  rendering  of  any  one  of  these  services,  the  salary  presents  him 
"  not  with  any  motive  which  can  come  under  the  head  of  reward — 
"  the  motives  which  it  gives  him  belong  entirely  to  the  head  of 
"  punishment.  It  is  by  fear  only,  and  not  by  hope,  that  he  is  im- 
"  pelled  to  the  discharge  of  duty — by  the  fear  of  receiving  less  than 
"  he  would  otherwise  receive — not  by  the  hope  of  receiving  more. 
"  Though  he  work  ever  so  much  or  better  than  a  man  who  holds  his 
"  office  is  expected  to  work,  he  will  receive  nothing  more  than  his 
"  salary,  if  his  salary  is  all  he  has  to  hope  for.  By  working  to  a  cer- 
"  tain  degree  less  or  worse,  he  may,  indeed,  stand  a  chance  of  hav- 
"  ing  the  salary,  or  part  of  it,  taken  from  him,  or  he  may  be  made 
"  punishable  in  some  other  way;  but  if  he  continue  to  keep  clear  of 
"  that  extreme  degree,  in  such  case  let  him  work  ever  so  little  or 
"  ever  so  badly,  he  will  not,  as  far  as  artificial  punishment  is  con- 
"  cerned,  be  ever  the  worse.  He  has,  therefore,  no  motive,  so  far  as 
"  the  salary  is  concerned,  for  endeavouring  to  pass  the  line  of  me- 
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salary.      According    to   Mr.    Bentham's    reasoning, 
which  is  remarkable  for  logical  precision  as  well  as 


"  diocrity;   and  he  has  a  motive,  the  motive  of  indolence  or  love 
"  of  ease,  for  stopping  as  far  short  of  it  as  he  can  with  safety. 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  salary  of  £4000  a-year  annexed  to  the 
"  office  of  a  judge — of  all  the  services  he  may  come  to  perform  in 
"  the  discharge  of  his  function,  of  which  one  is  the  salary  the  reward? 
"  Of  no  one  whatever.  Take  any  one  of  the  causes  which  would 
"  regularly  become  before  him  for  hearing ;  though  he  were  to  at- 
"  tend,  and  to  display  ever  so  much  diligence  and  ever  so  much 
"  ability  in  the  hearing  of  it,  he  would  receive  no  more  that  year 
"  than  his  £4000 — though  he  were  to  absent  himself  altogether,  and 
"  leave  the  business  to  his  colleagues,  he  would  receive  no  less :  in 
"  short,  provided  he  does  not  so  far  swerve  from  his  duty  as  to  sub- 
ject himself  to  fine  or  deprivation,  whether  he  perform  his  duty 
"  ever  so  well  or  ever  so  ill — whether  he  decide  many  causes  or 
"  few — whether  his  attendance  is  constant  or  remiss — whether  he 
"  displays  ever  so  much  or  ever  so  little  ability,  his  salary  is  the 
11  same.  Not  that  a  man  in  his  exalted  station  is  in  any  want  of 
"  motives  to  prompt  him  to  exert  himself  in  the  discharge  of  its 
"  duties — he  has  the  pleasure  of  power  to  balance  the  pains  of 
"  study — the  fear  of  shame  to  keep  him  from  sinking  below  medio- 
"  crity — the  hope  of  celebrity  to  elevate  him  above  it — to  spur  him 
"  on  to  the  highest  pitch  of  excellence.  These  motives  are  pre- 
11  sented  to  him  by  his  station,  but  they  are  not  presented  to  him  by 
"  his  salary. 

"  The  services,  and  the  only  services,  with  which  the  salary  pre- 
"  sents  him  with  a  motive  for  performing,  are,  in  the  first  place,  the 
"  instantaneous  act  of  taking  upon  him  the  station,  that  is,  of  sub- 
"  jecting  himself  to  the  obligations  annexed  to  it,  and  in  the  event 
"  of  his  violating  any  of  those  obligations,  to  the  punishment  an- 
"  nexed  to  such  violations  ;  in  the  next  place,  the  discharging  of  the 
"  smallest  portion  of  those  obligations  which  it  is  necessary  he  should 
"  discharge,  in  order  to  his  receiving  such  or  such  part  of  the  salary. 
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for  conclusions  of  the  most  useful  kind,  no  class  of 
persons  would  properly  perform  services  to  which  are 


"  Let  it,  for  instance,  be  paid  him  quarterly :  if  the  first  quarter  be 
"  paid  him  in  advance,  it  will  afford  him  no  motive  in  the  nature  of 
"  reward  for  doing  any  of  the  business  of  that  quarter.  He  has 
"  that  quarter's  salary;  nor  can  he  fail  of  enjoying  it,  unless,  in  the 
"  way  of  punishment,  it  be  afterwards  taken  from  him.  If  it  be 
"  not  paid  him  till  the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  case  will  be  still  the 
"  same,  unless  proof  of  his  having  rendered  certain  services,  the 
"  having  attended,  for  example,  at  certain  times,  be  necessary  to 
"  his  receiving  it.  With  this  exception,  it  may  be  equally  said,  that 
"  in  both  cases,  for  any  other  than  the  instantaneous  act  of  taking 
"  upon  him  the  burden  of  the  station  for  that  quarter,  he  has  no 
"  reward,  nor  any  motive  but  what  operates  in  the  way  of  punish- 
"  ment. 

"  This  distinction  is  of  importance ;  for  if  the  salary  given  were 
<l  the  inducement  for  performing  the  services,  the  chance  of  having 
**  them  performed,  and  well  performed,  would  be  exactly  as  the  mag- 
"  nitude  of  the  salary.  If,  for  example,  fifty  pounds  sterling  a-year 
"  sufficed  to  insure  fifty  grains  of  piety,  assiduity,  eloquence,  and 
"  other  sacerdotal  virtues  in  a  curate,  five  thousand  of  these  same 
"  pounds  ought  to  insure  five  thousand  grains  of  these  same  virtues 
"  in  a  bishop  or  an  archbishop.  But  what  every  body  knows  is, 
"  that  this  proportion  does  not  hold :  on  the  contrary,  it  most  fre- 
"  quently  happens  that  the  proportion  is  inverse — the  curate  labours 
"  much,  the  bishop  little,  and  the  archbishop  less. 

"  The  chance  of  service  is  as  the  magnitude  of  the  punishment ; 
"  and  if  the  salary  can  be  withdrawn,  it  is  so  far,  indeed,  as  the  mag- 
**  nitude  of  the  salary ;  but  it  may  be  equally  great  without  any 
"  salary — by  the  substitution  of  any  other  punishment  instead  of 
"  loss  of  salary. 

"  We  see,  then,  how  it  is  that  a  salary,  be  it  great  or  small,  inde- 
"  pendently  of  the  obligation  which  it  pays  a  man  for  contracting, 
f*  has  not  in  itself  the  smallest  direct  tendency  to  produce  services  ; 
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annexed  such  extravagant  emoluments  as  those  of 
our  diplomatic  agents  ;  because  the  functionaries  are 
sure  to  receive  their  salaries  whether  the  services  be 
performed  or  not.  There  is,  however,  in  the  educa- 
tion and  previous  habits  of  the  class  from  which  these 
functionaries  are  chiefly  chosen,  another  cause  for 
English  diplomatists  being  more  likely,  than  persons 
in  other  departments,  either  to  totally  neglect  their 
duties,  or  exhibit  ignorance  and  carelessness  of  the 
most  deplorable  kind. 

Although  a  man  have  now  and  then  become  an 
ambassador  by  means  of  ability  or  industry,  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  nation,  in  foreign  countries,  are 
mostly  taken  from  the  aristocracy,  with  little  or  no 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the  person  appointed. 
Indeed,  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  make  diplomatists  of  the  younger  branches, 
and  often  of  the  heads  of  the  richest  and  most  power- 
ful families  in  the  kingdom.  In  many  cases  these 
persons  have  possessed  princely  fortunes,  and  very 
few  of  them  have  not  been  intimately  connected  with 
peers  powerful  in  the  commons,  or  with  commoners 
of  large  possessions  in  land  or  in  the  funds.  Again, 
the  age  of  a  diplomatic  servant  has  never  been  con- 
sidered a  matter  of  importance.     A  raw  youth,  or  a 


"  whilst  experience  shows,  that  in  many  cases,  in  proportion  to  its 
"  magnitude,  it  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  them." — Rationale  of 
Reward,  p.  143.  Ch.  Salary  how  a  Reward,  by  Jeremy  Bentham. 
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decrepid  man  of  seventy,  is  equally  eligible  to  many 
posts  to  which  large   salaries    are    attached.      The 
consequence  of  proceeding  thus  in  choosing  function- 
aries has  been,  that  their  appointments  have  been 
looked  upon  by  the  government  as  a  useful  means  of 
supporting  itself  at  home,  rather  than  as  a  means  of 
efficiently  performing  the  task  of  protecting  the  in- 
terests of  England  in  foreign  countries.    Thus  men 
have  been  appointed  with  less  reference  to  their  mo- 
tives to  diligence   and  zeal,  than  to  the  return  for 
favours  bestowed  on  them,  which  they  or  their  con- 
nections could  make  to  the  government.     It  is  plain 
that  the  motives  to  diligence  and  zeal,  in  a  class  of 
functionaries  possessed  of  private  fortunes,  or  having 
rich  connections,  must  be  fewer  than  if  they  depended 
solely  on  their  salaries.     Nay,  it  is  certain  that  the 
motives  to  gratify  indolence,  love  of  ease,  or  activity 
in  matters  foreign  to  the  duties  of  their  office,  are 
multiplied  in  the  ratio  of  their  resources  over  and 
above  their  pay.     This  must  happen  even  in  cases 
where  fitness,  arising  from  the  education,  habits,  and 
experience  of  the  functionaries  are  made  a  sine  qua 
non  to  their  appointment.     But  in  English  diplomacy 
it  must  be  repeated,  that  fitness  is  rarely  considered 
at  all.     Being  brother  to  an  earl  is  a  better  qualifica- 
tion to  be  an  envoy  extraordinary,  with  many  thou- 
sands per  annum,  than  the  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  language,  history,  or  existing  relations 
of  a  particular  country.     Being  an  earl,  if  the  earl's 
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friends  be  in  power,  is  a  better  claim  to  an  important 
embassy  than  having  unrivalled  and  universal  know- 
ledge ;  and  being  a  duke  is  a  title  to  represent  Eng- 
land in  any  part  of  the  world,  that  must  prevail,  be 
its  possessor  as  devoid  of  merit  as  the  pummel  of  his 
diamond -hil ted  sword. 

What,  then,  it  may  be  naturally  asked,  is  the  occu- 
pation of  English  ambassadors,  and  of  ministers  ex- 
traordinary and  plenipotentiary  ?  It  is,  except  on 
very  rare  occasions,  a  farce.  The  origin  of  maintain- 
ing relations  with  foreign  countries  by  means  of  resi- 
dent agents,  is  well  known.  In  former  times,  the 
general  state  of  ignorance,  and  the  want  of  means  of 
communication,  made  it  necessary  to  have  a  resident 
at  the  courts  of  other  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
transmitting  information  respecting  the  policy  and 
intentions  of  their  governments,  which  could  be  ob- 
tained by  no  other  means.  Hence  diplomatists  have 
been  called  **  licensed  spies."  Without  discussing 
the  fitness  of  this  term,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  their 
occupation  of  obtaining  information  respecting  the  ge- 
neral policy  of  foreign  governments  by  private  means 
has  long  been  almost  a  sinecure.  The  spread  of  in- 
telligence, and  the  quickness  and  certainty  of  inter- 
course between  nations,  has  been  such  as  to  leave 
nothing  to  a  diplomatist  to  learn  beyond  what  war 
known  to  every  body  else.  For  example;  in  former 
times  an  ambassador  at  Paris  would  have  been  the 
first  to  foretell  an  event  like  that  of  the  French  revo- 
lt 4 
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lution  of  July  1830 ;  but  now-a-days  he  could  only 
communicate  the  news  of  what  had  been  for  months 
foreseen  by  all  well-informed  people,  and  foretold  in 
a  dozen  publications.  The  functions  of  a  modern  di- 
plomatist have,  from  this  cause,  become  almost 
purely  executive.  The  only  subject,  indeed,  respect- 
ing which  he  is  called  upon  to  exercise  discretion,  is 
in  affording  protection  to  his  countrymen  abroad. 
Even  of  this  portion  of  his  duties,  however,  the  most 
troublesome  part  falls  on  the  subordinates.  If  in 
case  of  ill-treatment  of  British  subjects  by  a  foreign 
government,  an  application  for  assistance  be  made, 
an  ambassador  merely  decides  whether  the  complaint 
shall  be  listened  to  or  not.  The  secretaries  of  the  em- 
bassy refuse  or  afford  the  protection  demanded,  so  that 
the  chief  of  a  diplomatic  mission  has,  in  reality,  little 
to  do  beyond  going  to  court  and  keeping  open  a  good 
house.  Hence  the  splendour  and  profusion  of  an  am- 
bassador's establishment  in  foreign  countries  is  pro- 
verbial. In  the  large  towns  of  Paris,  Petersburgh, 
and  Vienna,  our  diplomatic  servants  vie  with  the  first 
people  of  the  country  in  luxury  of  all  kinds ;  and  in 
the  small  towns,  such  as  Naples,  Florence,  and 
Genoa,  they  live  more  splendidly  than  the  king  to 
whom  they  are  accredited.  The  portion  of  time  oc- 
cupied in  rendering  service  for  the  enormous  salaries 
which  enable  English  diplomatists  to  live  in  this  way, 
is,  in  reality,  next  to  nothing.  The  most  important 
business  generally  transacted  by  them,  is  taking  care 
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to  have  the  most  brilliant  equipage,  the  best  kitchen, 
the  best  wine,  and  the  prettiest  danseuses  of  the 
country  in  which  they  reside.  Writing  to  Paris  for  a 
new  cook  is  a  grave  morning's  work  for  many  a  mi- 
nister plenipotentiary  from  his  Britannic  majesty. 
The  routine  business  of  the  mission,  such  as  signing 
passports,  introducing  Englishmen  of  the  aristocratic 
class  to  a  banker,  and  writing  a  letter  once  a  fortnight, 
full  of  the  gossip  of  the  court,  called  a  dispatch,  is 
transacted  by  secretaries  paid  by  the  public.  If  any 
thing  beyond  such  matters  is  to  be  done,  a  courier  is 
straightway  sent  off  to  London  for  instructions  ;  who, 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  might  as  well 
take  the  answer  obtained  in  Downing-street  directly 
to  the  minister  for  foreign  affairs  of  the  foreign  courts, 
as  to  the  English  representative.  Such  a  mode  of 
proceeding,  however,  would  betray  the  inutility  of  an 
ambassador,  destroy  the  mystery  of  the  system,  and 
detract  from  the  dignity  of  England.  Yes  ;  for  be  it 
known  to  those  who  admire  the  simplicity,  industry, 
and  intelligence  of  American  residents  at  foreign 
courts,  that  our  diplomatists  are  mostly  chosen,  and 
monstrously  paid,  with  a  view  to  support  the  dignity 
of  England.  Generally  a  man  who  displays  know- 
ledge, quickness,  prudence,  assiduity,  and  zeal  in 
transacting  business,  can  manage  to  support  his  own 
dignity,  and  that  of  his  employers,  without  extrava- 
gance or  waste.  But  the  chief  business  of  English 
diplomacy  is  ostentation ;  the  practice  of  an  art  in 
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which  two  and  two  do  not  always  make  four.  The 
supporters  of  this  system  maintain  that  the  dignity  of 
England  is  better  upheld  by  keeping  a  retinue  of  ser- 
vants, giving  large  parties,  and  travelling  with  a  suite 
of  carriages,  than  by  displaying  the  qualities  remark- 
able in  American  diplomatists.  An  English  ambas- 
sador, they  say,  had  better  cut  a  dash  in  an  inn-yard, 
and  rival  Russian  slave-owners  in  the  estimation  of 
French  postboys,  than  render  real  services  for  his 
princely  pay. 

Evils  resulting  from  confiding  business  to  those 
who  scarce  pretend  to  pay  attention  to  it,  are  of 
daily  occurrence.  Commercial  losses  are  caused  by 
ignorance,  indolence,  and  delay.  Much  mischief,  from 
want  of  an  efficient  agent,  in  various  cases  of  emer- 
gency, often  ensues,  and  general  discredit,  in  the  esti- 
mation of  foreigners,  especially  of  European  countries, 
is  caused  by  our  extravagant  pay  of  diplomatic  ser- 
vants. The  system  engenders  another  vice,  which 
at  first  sight,  it  would  seem,  ought  not  to  be  found 
amongst  rich  and  noble  public  servants. 

"  Reliance  for  probity  was  placed,"  says  Mr.  Mill, 
in  his  History  of  British  India,*  "  as  it  is  so  commonly 
"  placed,  on  the  greatness  of  the  salaries,  as  if  there 
"  was  a  point  of  saturation  in  cupidity ;  as  if  the 
"  great  power  which  great  salaries  confer,  was  not 
"  the  most  effectual  of  all  instruments  for  the  undue 

*  Vol.  III.  p.  445. 
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"  acquisition  of  more,  and  the  most  effectual  of  all  in- 
"  struments  for  covering  such  acquisition  from  inquiry 
"  and  punishment.  In  as  far,  then,  as  the  prospect  of 
"  impunity  is  a  motive,  and  it  is  one  of  the  strongest, 
"  so  far  great  salaries  do  not  take  from,  they  add  to, 
*  the  temptation  to  corruption. " 

This  language  has  been  applied  to  the  rapacity  of 
the  plunderers  of  India,  whose  names,  "  festering  in 
"  an  infamy  of  years,"  have  been  rendered  immortal 
by  the  genius  of  Burke  and  Sheridan.  It  may, 
however,  be  applied  to  diplomatic  functionaries, 
whose  cupidity  is  not  associated  with  transcend  ant 
ability.  When  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  applied 
to  Lord  Liverpool  for  payment  of  extraordinary  ex- 
penses incurred  as  ambassador  at  Vienna,  where  his 
salary  was  12,000/.  a-year,  besides  his  own  fortune, 
even  the  veteran  Tory  jobber  was  shocked.  "  This 
"  is  too  bad,"  was  his  answer  to  the  most  noble  mar- 
quis ;  an  answer  too  good  to  be  forgotten  whenever 
extravagant  emolument,  coupled  with  the  dignity  of 
England,  is  the  subject  of  discussion. 

What  is  the  cause  of  negligence,  extravagance,  and 
cupidity,  in  our  diplomatic  servants  ?  It  can  be  no- 
thing but  enormous  emolument,  or  in  other  words, 
disproportion  of  pay  to  service.  There  can  scarce  be 
a  doubt,  that  if  the  salaries  of  ambassadors  were  dif- 
ferent, the  receivers  would  be  chosen  from  a  different 
class  of  society  ;   that  if  they  were  paid  no  more  than 
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Franklin  was  paid,  they  would  be  frugal,  industrious 
men  of  business,  and  English  diplomacy  might,  per- 
chance,  be  conducted  like  that  of  America.  If  hun- 
dreds were  substituted  for  thousands,  if  the  salary 
was  in  the  ratio  of  the  service,  the  places  would  cease 
to  be  objects  of  ambition  amongst  a  nobility,  of  whom 
it  has  been  justly  said,  "  There  is  scarce  a  town  on 
"  the  continent,  or  a  rock  in  the  ocean,  that  does  not 
"  afford  them  provision  in  the  shape  of  a  place."  Let 
us  imagine  the  pay  of  our  ambassador  at  Paris  re- 
duced to  the  sum  really  required,  to  procure  a  man 
capable  of  discharging  his  functions,  and  that  the 
functionary  were  chosen  without  reference  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  aristocratic  class,  and  then  conceive 
what  manner  of  man  would  occupy  the  post.  The 
task  is  not  easy,  because  the  hypothesis  is  somewhat 
extravagant.  Reform  in  both  houses  of  parliament 
must  be  carried  much  further,  before  even  a  distant 
view  of  such  economic  management  can  be  seen  :  but 
let  us  suppose  the  case.  If  the  English  resident  at 
Paris,  who  does  little  more  than  execute  orders  that 
can  be  sent  from  London  in  a  few  hours,  were  paid  at 
the  same  rate  as  men  performing  the  same  sort  of 
business  in  other  departments,  who  would  seek  the 
place?  Not  the  half-ruined  brother  of  a  marquis, 
alieni  appetens,  sui  profusus,  not  a  stock-jobbing  Tory 
lord,  not  a  gambler,  who  thinks  nothing  of  loosing  five 
hundred  at  a  sitting,  but  probably  a  plain,  although 
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a  shrewd  and  careful  man,  like  those  who  so  admir- 
ably represent  the  United  States  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

At  present  the  extravagance  of  the  salary  begets 
idleness,  idleness  begets  extravagance,  and  these, 
united,  prevent  men  from  caring  for,  or  even  thinking 
of  any  body  but  themselves.  Not  long  since  an  ac- 
count, believed  to  be  authentic,  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers respecting  an  American  ambassador  at  the 
Porte.  He  found  it  impossible  to  carry  on  a  negoci- 
ation  in  which  he  was  engaged,  without  bribing  the 
members  of  the  divan,  and  as  he  had  no  money  for 
such  service,  like  English  diplomatists,  and  had  not 
time  to  send  home  for  any,  he  was  puzzled  what  to  do. 
Rather,  however,  than  fail  in  carrying  an  important 
object,  he  resolved  to  apply  his  own  money  to  the 
purposes  of  the  state,  and  actually  paid  away  a  large 
portion  of  his  private  fortune  to  the  ministers  of  the 
sultan.  On  his  return  to  America  the  accounts  of 
the  mission  were  laid  before  congress  by  the  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  and  the  sum  which  had  been  suc- 
cessfully expended  by  the  ambassador  in  Turkey  was 
demanded.  The  congress,  from  fear  of  establishing  a 
bad  precedent,  and  thereby  encouraging  extravagance, 
refused  to  grant  it.  Although  the  conduct  of  the  am- 
bassador was  extolled,  he  was  told  that  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  rendered  an  important  service  to  his 
country  would  be  his  only  reward.  The  ambassador 
declared  himself  to  be  perfectly  satisfied.     Has  con- 
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duct,  having  the  faintest  likeness  to  this,  ever  been 
heard  of  amongst  English  diplomatic  servants  ?  On 
the  contrary,  the  instances  of  useless  profusion,  and 
of  greediness  of  the  public  money,  are  almost  as 
numerous  as  the  functionaries  employed.  Secret  ser- 
vice money,  allowances  for  travelling  expenses,  pub- 
lic entertainments,  and  snuff-boxes,  are  as  readily 
granted  as  they  are  frequently  demanded.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  profusion  is  the  appointment  of  in- 
efficient men  of  business,  by  whom  the  service  of 
English  diplomacy  is  conducted  worse  than  that  of 
any  country  in  the  world. 

There  is  but  one  cure  for  the  evils  of  this  foolish 
and  pernicious  system,  which  is  cutting  down  the 
salaries  with  an  unsparing  hand.  Mr.  Hume  has  fre- 
quently urged  this  point  in  parliament,  and  has 
caused  some  reductions  to  be  made.  He  would,  per- 
haps, have  effected  still  more  good  in  this  way,  but 
for  a  specious  argument  continually  used  to  disparage 
the  exertions  of  those  who  insist  upon  economy.  The 
advocates  for  a  costly  system  say,  that  there  are 
many  objects  of  greater  importance  than  saving  a  few 
thousands  per  annum.  They  call  Mr.  Hume,  and 
legislators  of  his  school,  economists  of  "  cheese-par- 
"  nigs''  and  "  candle-ends."  Sir  F.  Burdett  talked 
of  that  "  twopenny  halfpenny  thing  called  economy." 
On  reflecting,  however,  upon  the  effects  produced  by 
extravagance,  that  it  causes  worthless  public  servants 
to  be  employed,  and  thence  incalculable  injury  to  the 
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public  service,  it  seems  that  economy  is  not  an  object 
of  minor  importance.  Economy  per  se,  the  mere  sav- 
ing of  a  few  thousands  per  annum,  indeed,  would  not 
confer  any  great  benefit  on  the  nation ;  but  the  effects 
of  retrenchment,  in  diminishing  bad  motives  in  the 
government,  and  keeping  inefficient  men  out  of  office, 
are  of  the  very  highest  moment.  The  advantages  of 
taking  off  a  small  amount  of  taxes,  or  the  saving  of  a 
certain  number  of  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  by  ad- 
justing the  pay  of  our  diplomatic  servants  to  the 
quantum  of  service  required,  would  be  few  and  trifling, 
but  those  that  would  be  produced  by  means  of  a 
change  of  men  in  the  department  of  foreign  affairs  at 
home  and  abroad,  would  be  infinite.  The  assertion 
that  small  retrenchments,  with  a  view  to  proportion, 
pay,  and  service,  are  useless,  is  contradicted  by  the 
experience  of  every  one  acquainted  with  our  depart- 
ments of  public  business.  Each  farthing  of  unneces- 
sary expenditure  produces  bad  effects  of  some  kind 
or  other.  Whenever  an  extravagant  salary  is  cut 
down,  the  right  arm  of  a  public  enemy  is  lopped  off. 
The  fabric  of  patronage  is  stuck  together  with  the 
cement  of  gold ;  and  he  who  only  picks  a  piece  out, 
does  something  towards  pulling  down  a  structure,  in 
which  the  foes  of  good  government  have  ever  found 
security  and  comfort. 
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"  In  the  fifth  class  of  the  late  civil  list,  a  considerable  saving  should  be  made,  as 
£140,700  is  much  too  large  a  sum  to  be  paid  merely  for  the  salaries  of  the  servants  of 
the  household.  Each  salary  should  be  revised,  and  settled  with  reference  to  the 
services  to  be  perfoimed,  and  to  the  financial  circumstances  of  the  country.  If  the 
salaries  were  wholly  abolished  of  the  lord  steward,  lord  chamberlain,  master  of  the 
horse,  and  master  of  the  robes,  and  if  the  salaries  of  the  lords  of  the  bed  chamber, 
and  of  the  other  principal  officers,  were  reduced,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  well 
qualified  individuals  could  be  found  to  fill  those  offices :  the  distinction  and  rank 
which  they  confer,  should  be  a  sufficient  remuneration  for  the  duties  of  them."— Sir 
H.  Parnell,  p.  202. 


Serious  obstacles  in  the  habits  and  character  of 
Englishmen  would  present  themselves  to  putting  in 
force  the  suggestion  made  in  the  above  paragraph. 
The  art  of  governing  by  means  of  corruption;  of 
plundering  one  class  of  persons  in  order  to  reward 
another  class,  in  assisting  to  plunder  a  third  or  a 
fourth,  has  been  practiced  long  enough  to  produce 
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the  most  vicious  effects  upon  the  whole  community. 
These  effects  are  especially  visible  amongst  the 
class  wishing  to  be  connected  with  the  government. 
They  know  that  rewards  so  numerous,  and  of  such 
various  kinds,  are  afforded  by  a  system  of  lavish  ex- 
penditure, that  every  man  believes  himself  to  be  ca- 
pable of  doing  something  worthy  of  remuneration. 
This  belief,  in  great  part,  arises  from  the  want  of  pro- 
portion between  pay  and  service.  In  one  depart- 
ment there  are  places  of  high  pay  and  little  service, 
whilst  in  another,  the  greatest  industry  meets  with 
scarce  any  recompense.  The  lowness  of  the  pay,  or 
rather  the  absolute  want  of  remuneration,  in  some 
employments,  and  particularly  in  those  requiring 
scientific  knowledge,  is  disgraceful,  whilst  door- 
keepers and  waiters  in  anti-rooms  receive  salaries 
that  are  quite  preposterous.  In  fact,  there  is  an 
overflowing  abundance  of  salaries,  sinecures,  pen- 
sions, and  places,  to  which  cringing  or  impudence, 
rather  than  real  merit,  frequently  becomes  a  pass- 
port. Although  men  of  great  attainments  in  science 
and  learning  are  miserably  off,  the  government  is 
rarely  at  a  loss  for  means  to  gratify  "  the  itching 
"  palm"  of  those  who  offer  themselves  for  sale  in  the 
political  market.  The  effect  of  governing  by  means 
of  this  system  is  apparent  in  venality,  which  has  be- 
come an  English  characteristic.  This  vice,  which  has 
lately  shown  itself  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the 
Stationery  oftice,  infects  all  public  departments,  and 
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pervades  the  social  system.  Bearing  this  in  mind, 
it  seems,  that  without  some  previous  fundamental 
changes,  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sir  Henry 
Parnell,  that  the  distinction  and  rank  conferred  by 
high  offices  would  induce  proper  persons  to  undertake 
them  is  extremely  doubtful. 

One  great  change  has  lately  been  made  by  means 
of  the  Reform  Act ;  but  the  principles  of  that  mea- 
sure must  be  carried  out  further,  and  another  impor- 
tant principle  must  be  acted  upon,  before  great  good 
in  the  way  of  legislation  can  be  obtained.  The  prin- 
ciple of  making  members  responsible  to  their  consti- 
tuents must  be  brought  into  more  active  and  fre- 
quent operation,  by  means  of  shorter  parliaments, 
before  the  house  of  commons  will  be  an  image  of  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  people.  When  this 
change  shall  have  been  effected,  the  people  knowing 
that  extravagance  is  a  cause  of  bad  government,  will, 
on  that  account,  insist  upon  retrenchment.  A  house 
of  commons  ought  to  be  towards  placemen,  pen- 
sioners, and  sinecurists,  what  policemen  ought  to  be 
towards  thieves.  Hitherto,  the  collective  wisdom 
has  resembled  the  old  watch  more  than  the  new 
police.  It  has  often  aided  and  abetted,  and  rarely 
or  never  been  unwilling  to  connive  at  jobbing,  pecu- 
lation, and  plunder.  The  recent  reformation  will,  to 
a  great  degree,  prevent  such  conduct ;  but  the  spoil 
taken  by  past  parliaments,  must  be  retaken  from  the 
receivers  of  goods  stolen  from  the  public.    This  is  im- 
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peratively  required,  because  the  reformed  parliament 
cannot  work  as  it  ought  to  work  until  this  be  done. 
Extravagant  salaries,  hereditary  pensions,  and  sine- 
cures, ought  to  be  abolished  for  three  reasons  ;  first, 
to  destroy  an  example  of  legalized  profusion ;  se- 
condly, to  do  an  act  of  justice  to  those  from  whom 
the  means  of  paying  the  money  have  been  obtained ; 
and  last  in  order,  but  first  in  importance,  to  deprive 
rogues  and  dolts  of  a  motive  for  becoming  legislators. 
The  temptation  to  improper  persons  to  become  mem- 
bers of  parliament,  held  out  by  an  extravagant  ex- 
penditure, may  be  justly  called  the  evil  of  evils.  To 
this  source  may  be  traced  all  the  effects  of  misgo- 
vernment,  of  which  the  history  of  Great  Britain 
and  her  dependencies  furnishes  so  long  a  catalogue. 
England  exhibits  some  thousands  rolling  in  riches, 
amidst  millions,  of  whom  some  toil  without  reward, 
and  some  vegetate  almost  without  food,  and  quite 
without  hope.  Ireland,  ever  since  her  subjugation, 
has  been  the  victim  of  countless  aggressions ;  and 
the  colonies,  suffering,  discontented,  and  oppressed, 
also  attest  the  mischiefs  caused  by  brainless  and 
heartless  legislators.  Infinite  benefits  would,  there- 
fore, result  from  doing  away  with  the  incentives 
which  impel  young,  ignorant,  and  reckless,  as  well  as 
old,  cunning,  and  greedy  men,  to  possess  themselves 
of  votes  in  the  commons.  Viewed  in  this  light,  the 
abolition  of  useless  oflices  is  all  important,  ff  Abolish 
"  the  salaries  of  the  lord  steward,  lord  chamberlain, 
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*  master  of  the  horse,  and  master  of  the  robes,  and 
"  reduce  the  salaries  of  the  lords  of  the  bed  chamber," 
says  Sir  H.  Parnell,  "  and  you  will  save  so  much 
u  money."  Yes,  but  we  should  also  be  saved  from 
the  effects  produced  by  the  presence  of  incompetent 
persons  in  parliament.  Men  unqualified  for  making 
laws  from  want  of  ability,  want  of  education,  and, 
above  all,  from  want  of  honesty,  have  sought  places 
in  the  legislature  in  order  to  strengthen  their  in- 
fluence, or  that  of  their  connections,  with  the  govern- 
ment. This  influence  has  been  used  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  offices  abovementioned,  and  others 
which,  for  the  same  cogent  reason,  ought  to  be  abo- 
lished. A  barbarous  and  inefficient  penal  code,  an 
absurd  civil  one,  monopolies,  and  taxation  of  une- 
qual pressure  and  of  expensive  and  vexatious  collec- 
tion, have  been  upheld  by  the  votes  of  aspirants 
to  overpaid  offices,  sinecures,  and  pensions.  There 
must  be  a  radical  reform  of  these  abuses,  not  only 
because  a  certain  sum  of  money  will  thereby  be  saved, 
but  also  because  they  are  the  parents  of  innumerable 
evils  for  which  no  money  can  compensate. 

An  illustration  of  this  subject  is  afforded  by  the 
mode  in  which  the  West  Indies  have  been  governed. 
If  the  sugar  of  our  islands  had  not  been  protected 
by  heavy  duties  on  that  of  the  East  Indies  and  other 
countries,  sugar  might  be  sold  in  England  at,  perhaps, 
half  the  present  price.  The  money  thus  levied  on  the 
people  of  England  for  the  support  of  the  West  Indian 
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planters,  is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  a-year. 
Acquainted,  as  every  member  has  been  of  late  years, 
with  the  evil  effects  of  the  duties  on  sugar,  it  cannot 
be  presumed  that  these  would  have  been  continued 
merely  out  of  affection  for  the  planters.  The  real 
motive  of  the  government  for  adhering  to  a  system 
productive  of  but  little  good  to  the  colonies,  and 
vastly  injurious  at  home,  has  been  a  desire  to  retain 
the  large  patronage  afforded  to  the  colonial  minister. 
If  the  duties  on  other  sugars  had  been  taken  off,  the 
sugars  of  the  West  Indies  would  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  market,  and  the  land  of  Jamaica  and  other 
islands  would  not  have  been  cultivated  as  planta- 
tions for  the  growth  of  that  commodity.  With  the 
assistance  of  a  protecting  duty,  the  planters  have 
long  ceased  to  be  able  to  make  a  living.  Without 
such  protection,  it  is  plain,  that  their  land  would  be 
either  left  untitled  or  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  slaves. 
In  either  event  there  would,  of  course,  be  no  ne- 
cessity for  a  governor,  or  a  civil,  military,  or  naval 
force,  and  the  nation  would  be  saved  the  cost  of 
keeping  up  those  establishments.  Would  this  sav- 
ing, however,  have  been  the  only  benefit  ?  No ;  for 
if  these  duties  had  been  repealed,  these  establish- 
ments done  away  with,  and  these  colonies  aban- 
doned, slavery  would  have  been  destroyed.  Which, 
then,  is  the  greater  evil,  the  loss  of  two  millions 
per  annum  to  the  people  of  England  by  increasing 
the  price   of  sugar,   or  the  mischief  caused  by  the 
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two  millions  in  having  made  the  planters  flog  their 
negroes  ? 

It  is  curious  that  the  abolitionists  have  never 
made  the  patronage,  arising  from  the  maintenance 
of  slavery,  an  object  of  attack.  They  seem  not  to 
have  reflected,  that  the  planters  who  obtained  seats 
in  parliament  by  means  of  taxing  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, and  openly  opposed  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
had  concealed  allies  in  all  who  were  interested  in 
maintaining  an  expensive  establishment  in  the  West 
Indies  ;  allies  almost  as  efficient  as  votes  in  the  house 
of  commons.  These  allies,  for  the  most  part,  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  declaring  their  anxiety  to  see  the 
object  of  the  abolitionists  obtained ;  but  they  have  not 
been  on  that  account  the  less  determined  opponents 
of  abolition.  One  pretended  friend  has  often  been 
worse  than  several  open  foes  ;  and  a  single  member 
of  the  cabinet  professing  friendship  to  the  aboli- 
tionists, but  having  a  direct  interest  in  maintaining 
costly  colonial  establishments,  ought  to  have  been 
more  feared  than  all  the  planters  put  together.  Every 
member  of  past  cabinets  has,  for  many  years,  been  a 
concealed  ally  of  the  planters,  who,  whilst  he  de- 
clared slavery  to  be  an  atrocity,  had  two  distinct 
and  equally  powerful  motives  for  tripping  up  the 
abolitionists.  Every  minister  had  a  direct  motive 
arising  from  a  wish  to  keep  his  place,  and  from 
knowing  that  colonial  patronage  was  most  useful  in 
retaining  or  procuring  supporters  both  in  and  out  of 
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parliament.  Every  minister  had  also  an  indirect  mo- 
tive for  upholding  an  expensive  system,  because  it 
might,  perhaps,  afford  a  provision  for  some  needy 
branch  of  his  own  family. 

These  motives  have  been  the  great  stumbling  block 
in  the  way  of  abolition  of  slavery  for  many  years,  and 
are  clearly  manifest  in  the  schemes  brought  forward 
by  the  government  relating  to  this  subject.  One  by 
which  the  abolitionists  were  deluded,  was  that  of 
providing  functionaries,  called  "  protectors  of  slaves/' 
with  comfortable  salaries.  It  is  not  known  that  any 
good  to  the  slaves  has  resulted  from  this  institution ;  but 
it  is  clear  that  one  minister,  besides  the  colonial  secre- 
tary, has  received  benefit  from  the  increase  of  patron- 
age. Lord  Sussex  Lennox,  the  Duke  of  Richmond's 
brother,  is  a  protector  of  slaves,  with  several  hun- 
dreds per  annum.*  The  last  scheme  by  which  slavery 
was  nominally  abolished  is  full  of  instances  clearly 
proving,  that  no  opportunity  for  increasing  patronage 
will  be  neglected,  as  long  as  money  can  be  obtained 
to  support  it.  The  present  government  has  shown 
itself  an  adept  in  the  creation  of  new  offices,  by  the 
appointment  of  magistrates  and  other  functionaries 
in  the  West  Indies,  likely  to  produce  complication, 
such  has  never  been  seen  before.  To  render  the 
plan  complete,  Mr.  Secretary  Stanley  ought  to  have 

*  Since  this  was  written  Lord  Sussex  Lennox  has,  it  is  understood, 
given  up  the  place  in  the  West  Indies.  If  he  should  obtain  a  place 
in  England,  will  it  be  one  for  which  he  is  more  fit? 
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created  "  employers  of  apprentices ;"  to  which  might 
have  been  added,  an  establishment  of  old  ladies  for 
shampooing  negroes  grown  stiff  from  over  work.  But 
the  absurdities  and  atrocities  of  legislation  respecting 
the  colonies  is  no  jesting  matter.  Creating  a  place, 
with  so  large  a  salary,  that  a  man  like  Lord  Sussex 
Lennox  thinks  it  worth  while  to  fill  it,  is  a  stunning 
proof  of  the  evil  consequences  of  extravagance.  The 
missionaries,  it  is  well  known,  have  done  all  that  has 
been  done  towards  preparing  the  slaves  for  freedom, 
by  means  of  teaching  and  example.  The  persecu- 
tions suffered  during  the  performance  of  their  ardu- 
ous duties  are  notorious.  Through  all  kinds  of  vexa- 
tion, injustice,  and  cruelty,  even  unto  death,  have 
they  laboured  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  upon  a 
salary  not  half  as  large  as  that  of  a  lord's  cook. 
Such  men,  however,  were  not  thought  proper  to  be 
protectors  of  slaves.  Of  course  not.  What  could 
an  unmarried  man  of  frugal  habits,  busily  employed 
in  going  from  plantation  to  plantation  in  order  to 
afford  protection  to  all  who  might  need  it,  do  with 
1400/.,  or  only  800/.  per  annum?  One  must  have 
leisure  and  a  lady-wife,  and  spend  half  one's  time  in 
England,  in  order  to  be  a  fit  recipient  for  such  a 
salary. 

"  The  difficulties  of  carrying  into  effect  a  complete 
"  system  of  retrenchment,"  says  Sir  Henry  Parnell 
(p.  110),  "  are  extremely  great.  The  first  is  to  get 
"  ministers  sufficiently  wel{  educated  to  comprehend 
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"  the  necessity  of  it,  and  to  understand  the  means  by 
"  which  it  may  be  accomplished.''  The  government 
does,  indeed,  require  teaching  on  this  subject,  and 
can  be  taught  only  by  the  people.  In  order,  there- 
fore, that  the  people  may  insist  on  retrenchment,  it 
is  beyond  measure  important  to  point  out  the  many 
monstrous  evils  caused  by  profusion.  The  greatest 
of  these  evils  is  the  corruption  of  the  people's  repre- 
sentatives by  means  of  prizes,  great  and  small,  which 
are  distributed  amongst  those  who  make  themselves 
useful  to  the  government.  These  prizes  consist  of 
governorships  with  large  revenues ;  colonial  appoint- 
ments without  number,  many  without  service,  but 
none  without  pay,  which  are  scrambled  for  on  the 
floor  of  St.  Stephen's. 

"  Some  people  have  expressed  their  wonder  that  the 
"  dead- weight,  since  the  peace,  instead  of  diminishing, 
"  should  constantly  increase.  As  if  men  possessed  of 
"  parliamentary  influence,  and  men  who  enable  them 
"  to  exercise  that  influence,  had  not  brothers  and 
"  sons  to  be  provided  for !  and  as  if  new  men  could 
"  be  provided  for  without  getting  rid  of  the  old  ones 
"  in  a  handsome  way  !  Look  at  Lord  Collingwood's 
"  life.    In  a  letter  to  Lady  Collingwood,  dated  April 

"  10th,  1809,  his  lordship  observes :' was  sent 

"  out  again,  poor  thing,  with  all  his  infirmities.  I* 
"  makes  my  heart  ache.  The  object,  I  suppose,  is 
"  to  make  him  a  lieutenant,  which  I  will  never  do, 
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"  and  that  he  may  have  an  annuity  and  a  livelihood 
"in  the  naval  establishment.'  In  a  letter  to  Lord 
f.  Radstock,  Nov.  1, 1808,  he  says,  "  Few  line-of- 
i(  battle-ships  have  more  than  two  or  three  officers 
"  who  are  seamen,  the  rest  are  boys — fine  children 
"  in  their  mother's  eyes  —  and  the  facility  with 
"  which  they  get  promoted  makes  them  indifferent 
"  as  to  their  qualifications.'  But,  indeed,  how  should 
"it  be  otherwise !  The  measure  of  the  expendi- 
"  ture  is  the  ability  of  the  country  to  bear  taxes. 
"  The  condition  of  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
"  country  is  to  satisfy  those  having  a  vested  interest 
"  in  abuses."  * 

When  Lord  Althorp  said  "  the  time  was  come 
"  when  government  would  no  longer  be  carried  on  by 
"  means  of  patronage,"  he  expressed  one  of  the  most 
popular  sentiments  ever  heard  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons. But  one  thing  was  wanting,  a  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  the  people,  that  he  could  and  would  have 
kept  his  word,  to  have  made  it  the  most  pregnant 
sentence  that  ever  proceeded  from  the  lips  of  a  minis- 
ter. It  would  have  been  so,  not  because  it  would 
have  announced  relief  from  a  load  of  taxes,  but  be- 
cause it  would  have  proved,  that  the  axe  was,  at  last, 
to  be  laid  at  the  root  of  many  evils,  over  and  above 
excessive  taxation,  which  are  grievous  to  the  people 

*  Morning  Chronicle,  Feb.  22,  1830. 
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of  England ;  because  it  would  have  proclaimed  that 
legislators  would  no  longer  be  able  to  sell  the  trust  of 
making  laws  ;  that  the  hungry  tools  of  every  ministry 
would  no  longer  grow  sleek  by  feeding  at  the  public 
table ;  because  it  would  have  heralded  to  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irishmen,  that  their  property,  their 
honour,  their  liberty,  and  their  lives,  would  no  more 
be  objects  of  truck  and  barter  between  the  whipper-in 
and  members  of  the  house  of  commons. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


ANOTHER    CASE    OF  A  BAD    MODE    OF    PROCEEDING    PURSUED    ON  ACCOUNT 

OF  EXTRAVAGANT    EMOLUMENT. COINCIDENCE    OF    OPINION    BETWEEN 

A  PRACTICAL    MAN    OF    BUSINESS    AND    MR.  BENTHAM. BAD    MANAGE- 
MENT   OF    THE    POST    OFFICE    ARISING    FROM    A    DUKE    BEING    AT    THE 

HEAD    OF    IT. CONTRAST    IN  THE    MANNER  OF  TRANSACTING  BUSINESS 

BETWEEN  A  PUBLIC  DEPARTMENT  AND  THE   MERCHANTS  OF  LIVERPOOL 

AND   MANCHESTER. REMOVAL    OF  THE  DUKE  OF  RICHMOND   FROM  THE 

POST  OFFICE  RECOMMENDED. 


"  The  more  the  question  of  salaries  is  examined,  the  more  fully  it  can  be  shown 
that  high  salaries  are  not  only  the  source  of  great  burdens  on  the  public,  but  also  that 
they  actually  contribute  to  make  the  clerks  less  efficient,  and,  consequently,  to  the 
employing  a  greater  number  of  them.  There  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  the 
notion  generally  entertained,  that  fitness  will  follow  in  proportion  as  the  amount  of 
the  salary  is  high.  Those  persons  who  are  willing  to  work  for  a  small  remuneration 
always  have  the  greatest  relish  for  work  ;  and,  therefore,  giving  low  salaries  will  se- 
cure the  filling  of  the  offices  with  the  most  efficient  clerks.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
a  clerk  has  a  high  salary,  the  less  is  his  activity,  and  he  is  wholly  averse  to  any  thing 
like  the  drudgery  of  office.  He  possesses  a  greater  facility  for  enjoying  pleasurable 
and  other  trivial  occupations.  He  has  a  greater  facility  in  obtaining  accomplices  in 
his  transgressions,  and  in  finding  supporters  to  shield  him  against  being  displaced, 
and  against  having  his  conduct  thought  disreputable." — Parnell,  p.  213. 


Nobody  having  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the 
manner  in  which  the  business  of  public  offices  in 
England  is  generally  conducted,  can  have  failed  to 
see  many  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  above  observa- 
tions. They  also  accord  exactly  with  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Bentham,  already  quoted,  on  the  prevalent  notion 
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that  the  goodness  of  a  servant  will  be  in  the  ratio  of 
his  dearness.  Mr.  Bentham  has  shown,  in  the  clearest 
manner,  that  the  converse  of  the  proposition  is  gene- 
rally true.  It  is  equally  pleasing  and  convincing, 
thus  to  find  the  conclusions  of  the  philosophic  jurist 
confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  the  practical  man  of 
business.  Of  a  functionary,  whose  salary  constitutes 
the  whole  of  the  revenue  derived  from  the  office, 
Adam  Smith  says,  "  His  interest  is,  in  this  case,  set 
"  as  directly  in  opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible 
"  to  set  it.  It  is  the  interest  of  every  man  to  live  as 
"  much  at  his  ease  as  he  can  ;  and  if  his  emoluments 
"  are  to  be  precisely  the  same,  whether  he  does  or 
"  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious  duty,  it  is 
"  certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is  vulgarly 
"  understood,  either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or,  if  he 
"  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will  not  suffer 
"  him  to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and 
"  slovenly  a  manner  as  that  authority  will  permit. 
"  If  he  is  naturally  active,  and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is 
"  his  interest  to  employ  that  activity  in  any  way  from 
"  which  he  can  derive  some  advantage,  rather  than  in 
"  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from  which  he  can  de- 
"  rive  none." 

Besides  these  effects  of  salaries,  and  especially  of 
extravagant  ones,  pointed  out  by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  Mr. 
Bentham,  and  Adam  Smith,  another  which  is  but 
slightly  alluded  to  by  those  eminent  writers,  deserves 
attention.   This  effect  is  the  corruption  of  men  in  every 
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respect  fit  to  be  efficient  public  servants,  on  entering 
the  office,  by  the  mode  of  conducting  its  business. 
Generally  a  man  cannot  go  on  in  a  course  of  neglect- 
ing duties,  to  which  a  salary  is  attached,  for  any 
great  length  of  time,  without  contracting  habits  of 
indolence,  idleness,  or  extravagance.  The  cases  of 
men  "naturally  active,  and  lovers  of  labour,''  are  only 
rare  exceptions  to  a  rule.  In  many  departments, 
however,  the  clerks  rise  according  to  seniority,  so  that 
when  a  man  has  become  thoroughly  corrupted  by  a 
long  course  of  indulging  his  love  of  ease,  he  finds  him- 
self placed  in  a  situation  of  greater  responsibility  than 
he  had  ever  filled  before.  It  naturally  follows,  that 
one  who  has  been  paid  without  labour,  and  exalted 
without  exertion,  will  think  it  only  fair  that  others 
should  go  on  in  the  same  way.  Such  a  man,  there- 
fore, would  be  the  last  to  blame  his  subordinates  for 
remissness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  or  even 
for  gross  neglect  of  the  public  service.  Such  a  man 
will  generally  be  found  a  friend  to  every  contrivance, 
by  which  negligence  may  be  disguised  or  concealed, 
and  is  too  often  ready  to  assist  in  hiding  malversa- 
tion, or  even  fraud,  from  the  eyes  of  the  public.  The 
inefficiency  of  such  men,  which  Sir  H.  Parnell  says, 
"  leads  to  the  employing  of  a  greater  number  of 
"  them,"  is  an  evil,  comparatively,  of  very  little  im- 
portance. The  evil  of  being  obliged  to  employ  more 
hands,  in  order  to  do  work,  if  the  work  be  a  good 
work,  and  well  done  by  the  extra  hands,  is  very  small 
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compared  to  the  evils  caused  by  functionaries  who, 
by  a  show  of  attention,  by  their  example,  or  by  any 
means  whatever,  prevent  a  great  deal  of  business 
from  being  done  at  all ;  and  cause  what  is  done  to  be 
done  in  the  worst  possible  way.  An  illustration  is  at 
hand,  in  the  way  in  which  the  business  of  the  post 
office  between  England  and  France  is  conducted. 
According  to  Sir  H.  Parnell : — 

"  The  correspondence  between  Paris  and  London 
"  ought  to  be  arranged  on  the  following  plan : — 

"  London  to  Paris  in  thirty -four  hours.  The  Lon- 
"  don  and  Dover  mail  to  leave  London  at  eight  o'clock 
"  in  the  evening;  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  nine  miles 
"  an  hour,  so  as  to  perform  the  journey  to  Dover,  of 
"  seventy-two  miles,  in  eight  hours,  and  arrive  at 
"  Dover  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  mail- 
"  bags  to  be  instantly  put  on  board  the  packet,  so 
"  that  they  may  reach  Calais  before  half-past  nine 
"  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  malle-poste  to  leave 
"  Calais  at  half-past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  ;  to 
"  travel  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour,  including 
"  all  stoppages,  so  as  to  perform  the  journey  of  264 
"  miles  (by  Beauvais)  to  Paris  in  twenty  hours  and  a 
"  half,  and  arrive  at  Paris  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
"  morning. 

"  Paris  to  London  in  thirty-six  hours.  The  malle- 
"  poste  to  leave  Paris  at  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and 
"  arrive  at  Calais  at  half-past  two  o'clock  the  next 
"  day.     The  mail-bags  to  be  instantly  put  on  board 
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"  the  packet,  so  as  to  arrive  at  Dover  before  nine 
"  o'clock,  in  time  for  the  London  and  Dover  mail, 
"  and  arrive  in  London  at  six  o'clock  the  following 
H.  morning. 

"  At  present  the  French  government  incur  a  heavy 
"  expense  on  their  malle-postes  and  estafettes ;  and 
"  the  English  government  also  incur  a  great  expense 
"  on  couriers,  who  travel  post  four  times  a  week  be- 
"  tween  Paris  and  Calais.  All  this  expense  would 
"  be  saved  to  both  governments  if  the  plan  here  pro- 
"  posed  were  adopted. 

"  In  addition  to  these  advantages,  a  still  more 
"  important  one  would  be  secured,  namely,  that  of 
"  having  a  regular  daily  post  between  London  and 
"  Paris."* 

Many  advantages  would,  of  course,  flow  from  such 
an  arrangement.  The  speed  and  certainty  of  commu- 
nication between  London  and  Paris  would  be  in- 
creased, or  in  other  words,  the  distance  between  the 
two  capitals  would  be  diminished  by  nearly  half.  By 
these  means,  also,  the  quantity  of  communication 
would  be  so  much  augmented,  that  scarce  any  branch 
of  trade,  manufacture,  or  commerce,  would  not  be 
greatly  benefitted.     Under  the  existing  system,  how- 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  several  propositions  have  been 
made  by  the  French  government  for  facilitating  intercourse  between 
France  and  England.  Two  of  these  our  government  has  been  per- 
suaded to  adopt.  One  of  the  most  important  of  those  rejected  was, 
that  newspapers  and  proof-sheets  should  pass  free  of  postage. 
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ever,  the  unnecessary  delay,  inconvenience,  and  vex- 
ation, occasioned  by  waste  of  time,  are  grievous  to 
individuals,  as  well  as  injurious  to  all  kinds  of  com- 
merce. It  would  seem,  indeed,  on  comparing  the 
railway  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool  with  the 
steamers  between  Dover  and  Calais,  that  the  power 
of  steam  is  only  partially  known  in  the  straits  be- 
tween England  and  France.  In  order  to  perform  the 
journey  from  London  to  Paris  in  thirty-four  hours, 
steam-boats  must  lie  off  the  harbours  of  Dover  and 
Calais  in  almost  all  weathers.  The  supporters  of  the 
present  system  of  managing  the  post-office,  maintain 
that  this  is  not  practicable,  as  stoutly  as  they  main- 
tained, some  years  ago,  that  steamers  would  never 
cross  the  channel.  What  is  the  reason,  that  whilst 
the  people  of  Lancashire  are  making  daily  improve- 
ments in  the  application  of  steam-power,  the  servants 
of  the  public  at  Dover  use  only  half  of  what  they  pos- 
sess ?  What  is  the  reason,  that  although  one  can 
travel  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  by  means  of 
steam  in  Lancashire,  steam,  except  during  contrary 
winds,  has  not  shortened  the  distance  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris  by  a  single  inch  ?  The  reasons  for 
these  things  are,  that  there  are  overpaid  clerks 
and  a  noble  duke  in  the  post-office.  The  merchants 
and  traders  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  have  not  to 
contend  against  the  sinister  motives  of  men  having 
vested  interests  in  abuses,*  or  against  the  will  of  a 

*  "  Sir  H.  Parnell  has  presented  a  petition  of  news-agents,  com- 
u  plaining  of  interlopers  in  the  post-office ;   who,  possessing  unfair 
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man  whose  education  consists  of  a  little  bad  Latin 
and  worse  Greek,  flogged  in  at  Westminster  school. 


"  advantages,  injure  the  regular  news-agents  in  their  business,  and 
"  derange  and  cramp  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  to  the  great  in- 
"  convenience  of  society  at  home  and  abroad,  and  to  the  damage  of 
"  the  revenue.     Certain  it  is,  that  the  delivery  of  newspapers  by 
"  post  is  becoming  more  and  more  irregular ;  and,  comparing  the 
"  irregularities  with  the  regularities,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  the 
"  unfair  working  of  rivalry.     The  news-agents  also  complain  that 
"  the  overtures  of  France,  to  facilitate  the  transmission  and  promote 
"  the  circulation  of  newspapers,  were  neglected.     The  sinister  in- 
"  terest  of  the  favoured  individuals  in  the  post-office  is,  of  course, 
"  adverse   to  any   such  arrangement  for   the  public   convenience. 
"  Sir  H.  Parnell  having  supported  the  petition  with  great  zeal  and 
"  ability,  declared  his  intention  to  move  for  a  committee  of  inquiry, 
"  if  the  matter  be  not  taken  up  by  some  one  else  ;  upon  which,  the 
"  egregious  patriot,  Sir  F.  Burdett,  said,  it  was  sufficient  to  have 
"  drawn  the  attention  of  ministers  to  the  subject.     Lord  Althorp 
"  soon  showed  the  justness  of  any  such  reliance.     He  said,  '  The 
"  plan  on  which  this  department  of  the  post-office  was  conducted, 
"  enabled  the  government  to  carry  on  the  business  at  a  considerably 
"  less  expense  than  it  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  be  at.     If  the 
"  fees  of  the  clerks  with  respect  to  newspapers  were  abolished,  it 
"  would  be  necessary  for  the  government  to  increase  the  salaries  of 
"  the  persons  employed  in  the  newspaper  office.     The  question,  in 
"  his  opinion,  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  balanced  question,  and  not 
"  quite  so  clear  in  favour  of  the  petitioners  as  his  right  honourable 
"  friend  thought  it  to  be.'     It  is  thus  in  some  actual  mischief,   in 
"  some  unthrifty  instance,  illustrating  f  the  penny  wise  and  pound 
"  foolish,'  that  the  economy  of  ministers  ever  appears.     It  is  certain, 
"  that  the  circulation  of  newspapers  is  checked  by  the  oourses  of  the 
"  interloping  agents  in  the  post-office,  and  for  a  pretended  saving  of 
"  a  few  pounds  in  salaries  the  damage  to  the  revenue  is  permitted ! 
"  What  Althorpian  stupidity.     While  the  Duke  of  Richmond  has 
"  the  post-office  there  will  be  no  improvement. 
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To  this,  however,  in  fairness,  must  be  added  all  the 
knowledge  inhaled  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Prince  of 
Waterloo  during  the  peninsular  campaigns.  The 
Duke  of  Richmond  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  aimable  no- 
bleman, but  thousands  interested  in  having  the  best 
mode  of  communication  between  London  and  Paris, 
have  a  right  to  ask  what  whim  induced  him  to  meddle 
with  the  post-office.  He  had  a  right  to  be  post- 
master-general, for  it  has  long  been  a  sinecure  office, 
and  has  been  usually  filled  by  a  member  of  the  cabi- 
net, who  treated  it  as  a  sinecure.     But  being  post- 


"  Granting  that  it  were  necessary  to  increase  the  emoluments  of 
"  the  officers  in  the  event  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  perquisites,  who 
"  hut  Lord  Althorp,  or  a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  would 
"  hesitate  to  prefer  payment  by  salary  to  payment  by  perquisites  ? 
"  Who  but  such  men  could  fail  to  perceive,  when  any  one  is  allowed, 
"  as  one  part  of  his  payment,  a  fixed  salary,  and  as  another  part, 
"  fluctuating  perquisites,  which  may  be  increased  by  his  attentions 
"  and  exertions,  and  by  abuse  of  his  power  in  thwarting  rivals, 
"  that  the  power  will  be  abused,  that  all  attention  and  exertion  will 
"  be  directed  to  the  increase  of  the  perquisites,  or  to  the  private 
"  business,  and  that  the  least  attention  will  be  given  to  the  business 
"  of  the  public.  Whether  the  post-office  jobbery  is  maintained  from 
"  stupidity,  or  from  a  direct  perception  of  the  consequences,  the 
"  effect  on  the  public  service  is  the  same.  Stupidity  so  gross  will 
"  be  made  subservient  to  sinister  interests — a  more  striking  instance 
"  of  intellectual  incapacity  for  the  management  of  the  public  purse 
"  could  scarce  be  presented." — Examiner,  June  30,  1833. 

"  The  post-office  department,  altogether,  from  the  mode  in  which 
"it  is  now  conducted,  is  very  unpopular,  not  to  say  absolutely 
"  odious,  in  the  city." — Times,  City  Article,  Tuesday,  July  16,  1833. 
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master-general,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  sa- 
lary, is  one  thing ;  taking  upon  one's  self  the  duties 
which  used  to  be  performed  by  deputy,  is  another. 
It  is  understood  that  the  duke  declined  the  salary  at 
first,  but  afterwards  consented  to  accept  it.  It  is 
probable  that  this  coyness  made  him,  on  reflecting 
that  the  pay  would  be  convenient,  conceive  that  he 
ought  to  inflict  his  services  on  the  country  in  return 
for  the  money. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  one  of  the  most  efficient  of  all 
public  servants,  Sir  F.  Freeling,  has  no  longer  the 
chief  management  of  the  post-office.  In  the  stead  of 
one  who  from  having  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
in  this  department,  with  utility  to  the  public  and 
credit  to  himself,  steps  a  man,  who,  unless  one  can  be 
born  a  post-master,  as  poets  are  said  to  be  born, 
must  inevitably  be  ignorant  of  his  business.  More- 
over, Sir  F.  Freeling  was  more  responsible  for  the 
performance  of  his  duties  than  can  be  one  "  full  of  all 
"  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards."  If  the  deputy  had 
neglected  his  duty,  his  dismissal  would  have  been  as 
grievous  to  him,  as  it  would  have  been  easy  to  the 
government.  A  duke,  however,  cannot  be  readily 
turned  adrift.  His  influence  in  supporting  the  go- 
vernment is  useful  in  various  ways,  and  the  conduct 
of  one  of  the  highest  amongst  the  aristocratic  class 
must  be  very  flagrant,  in  order  to  cause  even  a  hint  to 
be  given  to  him  about  quitting  office.  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  is  just  the  sort  of  man  who,  from  early  as- 
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sociations,  would  look  upon  the  French  as  "  the  natu- 
ral enemies"  of  England.  From  this  reason,  or  from 
some  other,  he  may  have  thought  that  a  cheap,  speedy, 
and  certain  communication  between  London  and  Paris, 
like  that  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  was  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  worth  making  a  stir 
about.  Allowing  this  supposition  to  be  correct,  who 
would  have  enlightened  his  grace  ?  Certainly  not  the 
clerks  in  the  post-office ;  for  all  their  interests  are  op- 
posed to  any  change  that  would  break  down  their 
monopoly.  Overpaid  clerks  would  say,  that  no  im- 
provement whatever  could  be  made  in  the  present 
system  ;  and  that  if  any  were  attempted,  injury  to 
many,  without  benefit  to  a  single  individual,  would 
be  the  result.  Let  us,  however,  imagine  that  some 
person  not  connected  with  the  post-office,  were  dis- 
posed to  point  out  the  advantages  of  a  new  plan  to 
the  post-master- general.  Would  the  task  of  teaching 
a  duke,  who  has  been  aide-de-camp  to  another  duke, 
who  is  Prince  of  Waterloo,  be  pleasant  or  easy  ?  By 
no  means.  No  man,  of  any  independence  of  mind, 
would  like  to  subject  himself  to  the  reception  which 
an  intruder  upon  the  aristocratic  privilege  of  mis- 
government  would  probably  meet  with,  and  no  infor- 
mation given  to  a  person  incapable  of  appreciating  it 
would  be  of  any  use.  "  While  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
"  has  the  post-office,  there  will  be  no  improvement,** 
says  the  Examiner  ;  and  all  who  know  how  much  the 
mode  of  conducting  the  business  in  that  department 
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needs  radical  reform,  will  be  of  the  same  opinion.  Is 
it  not,  then,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  salary  of  the 
post-master-general  was  large  enough  to  make  the 
office  worth  the  acceptance  of  a  duke  ?  If  the  pay 
had  been  only  half,  or  a  third,  of  what  it  is,  the  place 
might  have  been  bestowed  on  somebody,  like  Sir  F. 
Freeling,  easy  of  access,  thanking  people  for  giving 
him  information,  incapable  of  being  misled  by  clerks, 
or  of  misleading  the  public  by  a  show  of  diligence. 
Under  the  present  system,  the  high  pay  tempts  a 
noble  duke  to  seek  the  situation.  The  salary  attached 
to  the  office  attracts  "  gross  stupidity,"  by  means  of 
which  more  than  the  amount  of  the  salary  is  paid  by 
the  public,  in  fees,  to  idle  and  insolent  clerks.  Few 
can  doubt  that  it  were  good  economy  to  give  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  a  retiring  pension  of  the  same  amount 
as  his  salary  ;  because,  if  an  efficient  public  servant 
filled  the  office,  many  times  the  amount  of  the  salary 
would  be  saved  by  improved  management.  It  is  no- 
torious that  the  revenue  derived  from  the  post-office 
might,  by  a  better  method  of  conducting  its  affairs,  be 
greatly  augmented.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which 
the  work  to  be  performed  would  be  better  done  when 
more  cheaply  done. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


CASES   OF   THE    APPOINTMENT    OF    UNFIT    PERSONS  AS    FUNCTIONARIES.— 

COMMON    LAWYERS    TO    THE    CHANCELLORSHIP. THE    CHAIRMEN    AND 

COMMISSIONERS    OF  THE    BOARD    OF    EXCISE. THE    COMMISSIONERS    OF 

THE  INSOLVENT  DEBTORS'  COURT. CONSULS. LORD  AMHERST  AS  AM- 
BASSADOR TO  CHINA. 


Common  sense  is  "an  exercise  of  the  judgment  unaided  by  any  art  or  system  of 
rules,  such  as  we  must  necessarily  employ  in  numberless  cases  of  daily  occurrence ; 
in  which,  having  no  established  principles  to  guide  us — no  line  of  procedure,  as  it  were, 
distinctly  chalked  out — we  must  needs  act  on  the  best  extemporaneous  conjectures  we 
can  form.  He  who  is  eminently  skilful  in  doing  this,  is  said  to  possess  a  superior  de- 
gree of  common  sense.  But  that  common  sense  is  only  our  second  best  guide — that 
the  rules  of  art,  if  judiciously  framed,  are  always  desirable  when  they  can  be  had,  is 
an  assertion,  for  the  truth  of  which,  I  may  appeal  to  the  testimony  of  mankind  in 
general ;  which  is  so  much  the  more  valuable  in  as  much  as  it  may  be  accounted  the 
testimony  of  adversaries.  For  the  generality  have  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of 
common  sense,  except  in  those  points  in  which  they,  respectively,  possess  the  know- 
ledge of  a  system  of  rules  ;  but  in  these  points  they  deride  any  one  who  trusts  to  un- 
aided common  sense.  A  sailor,  for  instance,  will,  perhaps,  despise  the  pretensions  of 
medical  men,  and  prefer  treating  a  disease  by  common  sense  ;  but  he  would  ridicule 
the  proposal  of  navigating  a  ship  by  common  sense,  without  regard  to  the  maxims  of 
nautical  art.  A  physician,  again,  will,  perhaps,  contemn  systems  of  political  economy, 
of  logic,  or  of  metaphysics,  and  insist  upon  the  superior  wisdom  of  trusting  to  common 
sense  in  such  matters ;  but  he  would  never  approve  of  trusting  to  common  sense  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases.  Neither,  again,  would  the  architect  recommend  a  reliance  on 
common  sense  alone  in  building,  nor  the  musician  in  music,  to  the  neglect  of  those 
systems  of  rules,  which,  in  their  respective  arts,  have  been  deduced  from  scientific 
reasoning,  aided  by  experience ;  and  the  induction  might  be  extended  to  every  de- 
partment of  practice.  Since,  therefore,  each  gives  the  preference  to  unassisted  com- 
mon sense,  only  in  those  cases  where  he  himself  has  nothing  else  to  trust  to,  and  in- 
variably resorts  to  the  rules  of  art  whenever  he  possesses  the  knowledge  of  them,  it  is 
plain  that  mankind  universally  bear  their  testimony,  though  unconsciously  and  often 
unwillingly,  to  the  preferableness  of  sytematic  knowledge,  to  conjectural  judgments." — 
Whately,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Logic,  p.  14. 


The  court  of  chancery  has  been  a  fruitful  subject  of 
complaint  for  many  years.     "  Its  complication,  for- 
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"  mality,  entanglement,  and  delay,"  it  has  been  said, 
"  are  such  as  the  life,  the  wealth,  and  the  patience 
"  of  man  cannot  endure."  These  and  similar  charges 
have  been  repeatedly  made  against  it,  and  have  never 
been  shown  to  be  unfounded.  Lawyers  belonging  to 
the  court,  like  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  others  having 
the  same  species  of  motives  to  uphold  a  vicious  sys- 
tem, have  spoken  and  written  in  its  defence.  Their 
efforts,  however,  have  produced  no  other  effect  than 
that  of  confirming  the  charge  which  it  was  their  ob- 
ject to  refute.  The  opinion  of  the  intelligent  and  im- 
partial majority  of  the  community  has  long  been,  that 
the  English  mode  of  administering  equity  is  as  de- 
fective as  any  that  can  be  imagined.  *     This  opinion 

*  Every  body  is  acquainted  with  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Thelus- 
son,  by  which  he  bequeathed  a  great  property  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  would  accumulate,  from  one  generation  to  another,  until  it  would 
amount  to  so  many  millions,  that  an  act  of  parliament  was  passed 
to  prevent  any  similar  will  being  made  in  future.  The  foolish  testa- 
tor put  his  property  under  the  protection  of  the  court  of  chancery, 
because  he  thought  it  would  be  safe  there  until  the  time  when  the 
very  distant  descendant,  on  whom  it  was  entailed,  should  come  into 
the  world  to  take  possession  of  it.  The  "  Times"  of  the  6th  July, 
1833,  contains  a  report  of  Lord  Lyndhurst's  speech  in  moving  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  taking  the  property  out  of  the  court  of 
chancery,  so  that  the  will  might  be  carried  into  effect;  in  other 
words,  to  prevent  the  court  from  devouring  the  whole  property. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  said,  it  appeared  from  returns  for  which  he  had 
moved,  and  which  could  not  deceive  their  lordships,  that  the  ma- 
nagement of  this  property  in  the  master's  office  had  already  cost 
£105,000,  and  he  had  calculated  that  if  the  proceeding  was  con- 
tinued as  hitherto,  the  expenditure  would  amount  to  £250,000,  ex- 
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has  been  very  long  entertained  and  loudly  expressed, 
without  reference  to  any  particular  judge ;  for,  al- 
though censure  has  not  been  spared  on  the  conduct 
of  such  a  chancellor  as  Lord  Eldon,  the  system  of  the 
court  has  been  the  main,  and  indeed,  only  real  object 
of  dislike.  It  is  remarkable,  that  though  so  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  about  the  abuses  of  the 
chancery  system,  little  note  has  been  taken  of  a 
cause  of  evil  arising  from  a  practice  respecting  the 
chancellor  alone  ;  a  practice  equally  injurious  whether 
Eldons  or  Broughams  presided  in  the  court,  which 
is — that  of  placing  lawyers,  brought  up  in  the  courts 
of  common  law,  on  the  bench  of  a  court  of  equity. 

Common  law  and  equity  are  distinct  branches  of  a 
science,  as  is  known  to  every  body  who  has  seen  a 
lawyer's  library  or  even  a  law-list.  There  are  prac- 
titioners with  books  upon  common  law,  and  practi- 
tioners with  books  on  equity  law ;  just  as  surgeons 
use  instruments,  and  physicians  write  prescriptions. 
Again,  who  is  not  aware,  that  examining  titles  to 
estates,  and  prosecuting  or  defending  housebreakers 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  are  occupations  as  perfectly  dis- 
tinct and  separate  as  the  trades  of  currier  and  shoe- 
elusive  of  interest,  before  the  will  of  the  testator  came  into  final 
operation.  In  point  of  fact,  with  interest,  the  expenditure  would 
not  be  much  less  than  half  a  million.  At  present,  £14,000  a-year 
was  transferred  to  masters,  clerks,  and  solicitors,  when  it  might  be 
better  devoted  to  the  necessity  of  a  family  which  was  suffering  great 
privation  and  distress. 
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maker.  The  surgeon  and  the  physician  are  both 
practitioners  of  the  science  of  medicine,  and  the  cur- 
rier and  the  shoemaker  both  deal  in  leather  ;  yet  it  is 
not  the  practice  for  surgeons  to  write  prescriptions 
or  for  curriers  to  make  shoes.  There  is,  moreover,  a 
point  of  difference  between  common  law  and  equity 
law  which  does  not  exist  between  the  trades  of  cur- 
rier and  shoemaker,  which  is,  that  equity  controls  the 
common  law.  Common  law  is  the  written  law,*  since 
all  its  rules  are  taken  from  published  cases,  whilst 
equity  is  the  spirit  of  civil  justice.  The  mode  in 
which  this  spirit  acts  upon  the  letter,  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  in  which  a  rudder  acts  upon  the  sails  of 
a  vessel.  The  function  of  the  sails  is  merely  to  make 
the  vessel  move  by  means  of  the  wind,  whilst  that  of 
the  rudder  is  to  prevent  the  wind  and  sails  from  tak- 
ing the  vessel  in  a  wrong  direction.  For  example; 
an  action  is  brought  by  one  man  against  another, 
who  has  accepted  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  common 
or  written  law  says,  that  the  acceptor  must  pay  or 
go  to  prison ;  but  if  there  be  ground  for  suspecting 
that  fraud  has  been  practiced  in  obtaining  the  ac- 
ceptance, or  that  no  value  has  been  given  for  the  bill, 
equity  interposes,  and  directs  an  inquiry  on  that 
point  before  proceedings  at  law  can  be  taken  against 
the  acceptor.  Thus,  then,  the  province  of  equity,  as 
the  spirit  of  civil  justice,  is  distinct  from,  and  su- 

*  This  is  contrary  to  the  received  notion  of  common  law,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  the  fact. 
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perior  to,  the  common  law,  or  letter  of  the  law.  This 
being  the  case,  can  it  be  conceived  that  a  man  who 
has  passed  his  life  in  the  study  and  practice  of  the 
common  law  should  possess  qualifications  as  a  judge 
in  equity  equal  to  those  of  a  man  who  has  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  that  branch  of  the  science  ?  Nay, 
is  it  consonant  to  reason  and  experience,  that  the 
common  lawyer  should  be  at  all  qualified  for  deciding 
in  equity  until  he  has  had  some  practice  in  his  new 
profession  ?  According  to  the  admirable  reasoning  of 
the  archbishop — quoted  in  the  motto  to  this  chapter — 
certainly  not.  All  doubt,  however,  on  this  point  will 
be  removed  by  a  reference  to  facts  ;  the  History  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  by  Mr.  Parkes,  displaying  great 
knowledge  and  research,  contains  many ;  but  on  the 
present  occasion  one  need  not  go  further  back  than  the 
time  of  Lord  Erskine.  With  all  his  shining  talents, 
the  greater  part  of  his  decisions  in  equity  have  been 
reversed.  Lord  Lyndhurst  affords  another  example 
"  of  the  preferableness  of  systematic  knowledge  to 
conjectural  judgments ;"  for  when  he  was  first  ap- 
pointed chancellor,  his  decisions  were  as  bad  as  those 
of  Erskine,  but  now,  after  some  years'  practice  as  a 
judge  in  equity,  they  are  universally  approved  of. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  labour  the  subject,  for 
every  one  acquainted  with  it  knows,  that  the  first 
performances  of  a  common  lawyer  on  the  woolsack 
are  a  subject  of  amusement  to  the  barristers  of  the 
chancery  court.     They  are  laughed  at,  just  as  the 
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efforts  of  a  man  playing  at  blind-man's-buff  with  a 
party  of  children  are.  He  who,  in  another  position, 
has  been  superior  in  strength  and  activity  to  the 
children,  becoming  suddenly  blind,  is  unable  to  pre- 
vent them  from  putting  all  sorts  of  tricks  upon  him ; 
as  the  chancellor,  becoming  mentally  hoodwinked, 
cannot  help  being  the  plaything  of  lawyers  whom  it 
is  his  business  to  control.  The  evils  resulting  from 
setting  a  man  to  do  work  to  which  he  is  unaccus- 
tomed, and  for  which,  therefore,  he  is  unfit,  are  of  a 
serious  kind.  Hence  arise  an  addition  to  conflicting 
decisions,  appeals  to  the  house  of  lords  (out  of  the 
frying-pan  into  the  fire),  and  many  other  inconve- 
niences, which  ignorance  in  any  department  of  prac- 
tice is  sure  to  produce. 

Why  then  have  common  lawyers  been  appointed  to 
the  chancellorship  ?  The  answer  to  this  question  will 
explain  why  the  system  of  the  court  of  chancery,  al- 
though its  defects  are  as  well  known  as  the  court 
itself,  has  not  been  improved  ; — why  Lord  Brougham, 
who  earned  a  great  portion  of  his  reputation  as  a  re- 
former, by  attacks  upon  Lord  Eldon,  as  well  as  upon 
the  chancery  system,  has  made  only  sham  reforms  ; — 
why  the  hardships  of  the  Thelussons  (they  being  of 
the  aristocratic  class)  were  redressed  by  means  of  a 
bill  applying  only  to  their  case,  instead  of  one  which 
would  have  afforded  protection  to  every  body  ; — why, 
in  short,  a  notorious  public  grievance,  at  the  head  of 
which  is  a  reforming  lord  with  a  salary  reduced  to 
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14,000/.  a-year,  is  upheld  by  the  government.  Be- 
cause enormous  patronage  and  extravagant  pay  make 
the  chancellor  so  important  a  person,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  should  form  part  of  the  ministry.  Hence  the 
appointment  has  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing political  support,  with  hardly  any  reference  what- 
ever to  the  fitness  of  the  person  as  an  equity  judge. 
Knowledge  of  the  law  is  the  last  quality  required  in 
an  aspirant  to  the  dignity  of  supreme  judge  in  equity ; 
and  knowledge  of  the  particular  branch  of  law  with 
which  such  a  judge  has  to  deal,  is  never  thought  of. 
If  from  being  a  good  debater,  or  from  being  willing  to 
desert  his  party,  a  man  is  likely  to  afford  support  to 
the  government,  he  may  obtain  the  chancellorship 
were  he  as  ignorant  of  equity  as  a  stock-fish,  or  as  a 
scaramouch  at  Bartholomew  fair.  The  office  is  not 
the  reward  of  merit  in  the  legal  profession,  but  a  bribe 
for  political  services.  Hence  Charles  Yorke  was  in- 
duced to  accept  it,  though  so  stung  by  self-reproach 
of  his  own  venality,  that  he  destroyed  himself  the  day 
after  the  office  was  conferred  upon  him.  Hence 
Lord  Eld  on  was  so  loth  to  part  with  it,  that  but 
for  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry  by  Mr.  Canning, 
the  old  gentleman  would  have  remained  chancellor 
"  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded  time."  He  re- 
mained chancellor  so  long,  his  administration  of  the 
law  being  so  great  an  evil  to  the  nation,  that  a  journal 
of  unequalled  circulation,  believed  to  echo  the  opinion 
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of  the  middle  class,  said  that  his  resignation  was  "  an 
"  occasion  for  a  general  illumination."* 

There  are  several  inferior  courts  where  the  func- 
tionaries, from  the  same  cause — excessive  pay — are 
selected  with  little  or  no  reference  to  their  fitness. 
Respecting  their  appointment,  the  point  discussed  by 
those  who  dispense  the  patronage  is,  whether  the  pay 
will  suit  the  man,  not  whether  the  man  will  suit  the 
place. 

The  commissioners  of  the  insolvent  debtors'  court 
are  all  men  who,  as  barristers,  were  unknown,  except 
to  some  persons  connected  with  the  government. 
By  means  of  this  connection,  the  commissioners  ob- 
tained their  appointments,  in  spite  of  notorious 
feebleness  or  ignorance.  One  of  them  is  a  picture  of 
weakness  and  vanity,  but  was  the  friend  of  the  friend 
of  a  man  in  power.  Another  qualified  himself  for 
being  a  judge  in  civil  process,  by  acting  as  judge  ad- 
vocate on  courts  martial  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
They  are  all  equally  incompetent  to  transact  business 
of  any  kind.  The  court  itself,  however,  is  founded 
on  a  principle  repugnant  to  justice  and  common 
sense,  and  would  have  been  long  since  abolished  but 
for  the  support  of  those  who  support  every  species 
of  jobbing  and  corruption.  What  can  be  more  mon- 
strous than  to  imprison  innocent  debtors,  by  virtue  of 

*  See  "  The  Times." 
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a  statute  which  declares  them  to  be  entitled  to  instant 
liberty,  if  innocent  ?  Some  years  ago,  the  evidence 
of  disinterested  witnesses,  who  were  contradicted  only 
by  those  gaining  a  living  by  the  continuance  of  the 
system  of  insolvent  law,  showed  that  the  court  was 
utterly  useless.  The  amount  of  property  divided 
amongst  creditors  was  declared  to  be  not  a  farthing 
in  the  pound.  The  insolvent  court  has,  in  fact,  al- 
ways been  a  farce,  respecting  all  but  swindlers,  to 
whom  it  affords  a  ready  mode  of  cheating  with  im- 
punity. Yet  it  was  formed  to  punish  this  class,  and 
to  afford  protection  to  honest  debtors,  whom  it  im- 
prisons without  inquiry. 

The  court  of  review,  although  an  improvement 
upon  the  old  system  of  commissioners,  has  too  many 
judges,  and  some  whose  unfitness  would  have  pre- 
vented their  appointment,  and  their  seeking  such 
situations,  had  not  the  salaries  been  enormous. 
Making  Serjeant  Pell  a  judge  of  appeal  in  bankruptcy 
was,  as  Lord  Liverpool  said  to  Lord  Londonderry, 
"  too  bad/'  Since  his  death  the  seat  of  the  fourth 
judge  has  been  left  vacant.  Perhaps  Lord  Brougham 
does  not  like  to  repeat  the  experiment  of  setting  three 
common- law  men  to  squabble  with  an  equity  man  on 
the  same  bench. 

There  is  a  court  of  law  held  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  board  of  excise  containing  functionaries  whose 
very  names  smell  of  aristocracy,  corruption,  and 
inefficiency. 
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Lord  George  Seymour  is  chairman,  with £2000  per  annum. 

Honourable  Berkeley  Paget,  commissioner...     1200      

Honourable  W.  H.  Percy,  ditto 1200      — 

These  persons  try  offenders  against  the  excise 
laws,  yet  not  one  of  them  is  likely  to  know  the  com- 
monest rules  of  evidence,  or  to  have  had  any  means 
of  acquiring  habits  of  judicial  inquiry.  The  two  first 
may  be  well-bred  gentlemen,  received  at  all  fashion- 
able parties  at  the  west  end  of  London,  and  may  be 
very  amiable  persons,  but  what  can  they  know  of 
law  ?  The  last  is  a  captain  in  the  navy,  and  may  be 
a  very  safe  and  pleasant  man  to  sail  with,  but  how, 
and  where,  did  he  learn  to  act  as  a  judge?  Would 
either  of  these  three  have  sought  a  judicial  situation, 
or  even  have  accepted  one  if  offered,  provided  the 
salaries  had  been  only  half,  or  a  third  of  what  they 
are? 

The  list  of  consuls  in  foreign  countries  presents 
numerous  examples  of  the  salary  attracting  the  func- 
tionaries, instead  of  the  functionaries  the  salary,  as 
would  happen  if  the  pay  were  proportioned  to  the 
services.  There  was  a  good  instance  lately  at  Caen, 
where  the  celebrated  dandy  Brummel  was  appointed 
consul.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  this  appoint- 
ment was  made  without  the  slightest  reference  to  the 
fitness  of  the  functionary.  All  the  world  knows  that 
Mr.  Brummel  was  made  a  consul,  in  order  to  provide 
an  income  for  a  ruined  spendthrift,  who  had  once 
been  a  favourite  of  George  the  Fourth. 
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A  striking  example  of  excessive  pay  causing  the 
appointment  of  improper  functionaries,  was  displayed 
some  years  ago  in  the  choice  of  an  ambassador  to  China, 
in  the  person  of  Lord  Amherst.  The  expense  of  the 
embassy,  what  with  ships  of  war,  a  large  suite  and  rich 
presents,  must  have  been  enormous.  The  salary  of  the 
ambassador  alone  was  40,000/.  The  object  of  the  mis- 
sion was  to  make  some  commercial  arrangements  with 
China,  which  were  to  be  concealed  from  the  people  of 
that  country.  If  a  natural  turn  for  practising  decep- 
tion with  smooth  pomposity  of  manner,  originally  as- 
sumed, perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  deplor- 
able emptiness  of  mind,  had  been  the  only  qualification 
necessary  in  an  ambassador,  Lord  Amherst  was  a  fit 
and  proper  person.  The  account  of  his  conduct, 
published  by  his  secretary,  Mr.  Ellis,  consists  of  little 
else  than  a  history  of  the  most  flagrant  falsehoods, 
and  of  the  meanest  trickery,  chicanery,  and  fraud,  on 
the  part  of  the  ambassador  and  his  suite,  with  severe 
strictures  on  the  Chinese,  who  showed  themselves 
quite  equal  to  the  English  in  the  practice  of  all  the 
arts  of  deception.  The  possession  of  bad  qualities, 
however,  was  not  all  that  ought  to  have  been  required 
in  a  person  undertaking  a  most  difficult  piece  of  diplo- 
macy. Some  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  pre- 
sent circumstances  of  China,  as  well  as  with  tfce 
position  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Eastern  hemisphere, 
and  some  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of  com- 
merce and  trade,  would  have  been  looked  for  had  the 
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salary  been  moderate.  In  that  case  the  minister  for 
Indian  affairs  would  have  chosen  some  one  possessed 
of  these  qualifications,  but  the  appointment  to  enor- 
mous emolument  was  sure  to  fall  into  other  hands, 
and  to  be  an  object  of  ambition  to  creatures  about 
the  court.  Never,  perhaps,  was  a  more  important 
mission  worse  conducted  or  more  thoroughly  fruitless. 
In  this  case,  as  in  so  many  more,  the  nation  would 
have  gained  immensely  by  bribing  a  most  inefficient 
servant  to  make  room  for  an  efficient  one. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


ACCOUNT  OF  THE  AMERICAN    CONGRESS. DESCRIPTION    OF    THE    ENGLISH 

HOUSE  OF  COMMONS. MODE  OF  CONDUCTING  BUSINESS  BY  COMMIT- 
TEES.  SHAMEFUL  DELAY  AND  EXPENSE  OF  COMMITTEES. THE  GREAT 

MISMANAGEMENT  OF  PUBLIC  BUSINESS  BY  THE  HOUSE,  CAUSED  BY 
THE  LARGE  NUMBER  OF  INCOMPETENT  PERSONS  ENTICED  INTO  IT  BY 
MEANS  OF  AN  EXTRAVAGANT  EXPENDITURE. 


"  The  business  in  congress  is  almost  always  prepared  by  permanent  committees, 
which  are  appointed  by  the  speaker,  with  perfect  fairness,  at  the  beginning  of  each 
session.  There  are  committees  on  foreign  relations,  on  Indian  affairs,  on  commerce, 
on  finance,  on  agriculture,  on  public  lands,  on  the  justiciary,  on  the  post-office,  on 
military  affairs,  on  the  militia,  on  the  public  buildings,  &c.  &c,  in  both  houses.  Far 
more  general  attention  is  bestowed  on  private  business  than  in  the  British  legislature. 
Every  member  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  forms,  become  acquainted  with  the  way 
of  conducting  it ;  and  I  am  quite  persuaded  that  both  the  houses  of  congress  act  ad- 
mirably, not  only  in  the  management  of  private  business,  but  in  the  mode  of  referring 
petitions  and  resolutions  moved  by  members,  in  the  first  instance  to  committees, 
which  are  named,  not  for  the  occasion,  or  partially,  as  frequently  happens  in  the 
British  parliament,  but  independently  and  fairly  at  the  beginning  of  each  session.  It 
is  in  the  power  of  any  member,  at  the  beginning  of  each  session,  to  move  an  amend- 
ment on  the  speaker's  nomination  of  the  committees  ;  but  this,  I  believe,  rarely  hap- 
pens, the  nomination  being  understood  to  be  made  without  the  least  bias  or  party 
feeling.  Almost  always,  when  a  new  measure  is  submitted  to  congress,  it  is  sent,  in 
the  first  place,  to  one  of  the  committees  named  at  the  beginning  of  the  session,  whose 
report  is,  in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  adopted  without  further  discussion.  But,  if  a 
debate  takes  place,  the  time  allotted  to  it  is  the  period  from  twelve  to  three,  p.  mM 
unless  a  special  order  be  made  for  continuing  the  debate  for  a  longer  period,  which 
often  happens  at  the  end  of  a  session.  If  many  speakers  are  anxious  to  deliver  their 
sentiments,  adjournments  take  place  from  day  to  day  ;  and  the  same  subject  may  be 
the  sole  publie  matter  of  discussion  for  many  weeks. 

"  Although  the  forms  of  carrying  on  the  public  business  in  the  senate  and  house  of 
representatives  of  the  general  government,  as  well  as  of  the  separate  states,  are  very 
much  the  same  as  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  the  business  is  certainly  con- 
ducted in  what  appears  to  be  a  far  more  dignified  manner  in  the  American  houses  of  le- 
gislature, because  with  far  greater  attention  to  order  and  decorum.  The  most  complete 
silence  prevails  in  the  senate  ;  and  there  is  very  little  interruption  to  it  in  the  house  of 
representatives.     Members  are  never  brow-beaten  nor  coughed  down,  nor  are  the 
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1  hear,  hear,'  and  other  cries  that  prevail  in  the  British  house  of  commons,  at  all  tole- 
rated. Any  of  the  states  would  look  upon  itself  as  insulted,  if  its  representatives  were 
to  be  used  slightingly  or  contemptuously  in  the  great  council  of  the  nation.  The  people 
of  each  state  send  to  congress  those  whom  they  think  best  fitted  to  represent  them, 
and  would  not  submit  to  congress  interfering  in  any  way  with  their  right. 

"  During  the  protracted  debates  alluded  to,  the  great  public  business  of  the  nation  is 
forwarded  in  the  usual  way  by  the  committees,  which  assemble  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon,  and  evening.    The  duties  of  a  member  of  congress  are  not  light. 

"  During  the  sitting  of  the  house  of  representatives,  boys,  neatly  dressed,  carry  mes- 
sages between  the  members,  or  from  the  clerks  to  the  members,  and  deliver  such 
letters  or  papers  as  may  be  necessary.  They  also  supply  the  speakers  with  a  glass  of 
water,  which  is  placed  on  their  desk,  in  case  of  their  requiring  it  when  speaking. 
Speakers  in  the  pulpit  have  generally  a  glass  of  water  placed  within  their  reach.  The 
employment  of  little  boys  in  the  way  I  have  mentioned  is  attended  with  this  advan- 
tage, that  they  are  much  less  in  the  way  of  the  speakers  or  the  members,  and  can 
move  among  the  desks  without  disarranging  the  papers.  The  reporters  are  well  accom- 
modated in  both  houses  of  congress,  having  comfortable  seats,  and  the  best  part  of  the 
house  is  allotted  to  them." — Three  Years  in  America,  by  James  Stuart, Esq.  Vol.  II. 


The  above  description  of  the  law  makers  of  America, 
being  taken  from  an  author  whose  accuracy  cannot 
be  questioned,  is  worthy  of  profound  attention.  The 
short  statement  of  facts  contained  in  it  is  worth  more 
than  chapters  of  declamation,  and  affords  a  triumphant 
answer  to  flippant  and  ignorant  writers,  male  and 
female,  who  would  fain  convince  Europeans  that 
liberal  institutions  tend  to  brutalize  the  people. 
Without  discussing  the  merits  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  conduct  and 
behaviour  of  those  who  live  under  one,  when  met  to 
discharge  the  all-important  functions  of  legislators, 
exhibit  a  picture  that  impartial  Englishmen  must 
blush  to  look  at.  The  contemplation  of  this  picture, 
nevertheless,  will  be  highly  useful,  not  only  in  destroy- 
ing false  notions  respecting  Americans  generally,  but 
also  in  showing  how  the  mode  of  conducting  legisla- 
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tive  business  in  England  may  be  improved.  The 
study  of  Mr.  Stuart's  portrait  of  the  congress,  in  this 
light,  is  extremely  important,  because  most  erroneous 
ideas  of  the  attributes  of  our  houses  of  parliament 
have  very  long  and  generally  prevailed. 

The  representatives  of  the  people  assembled  in  St. 
Stephen's  have  been  considered  as  forming  the  most 
dignified  body  in  the  world.  Whenever  a  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  is  chosen,  it  seems  to  be  the 
fashion  to  talk  of  the  house,  that  is,  of  all  the  mem- 
bers composing  it,  in  the  most  complimentary  terms. 
On  such  an  occasion  men  of  all  parties  seem  to  vie 
with  each  other  in  exalting  their  own  virtues,  and  in 
extolling  their  own  importance.  Nay,  many  members 
of  parliament  have  distinctly  said,  that  the  speaker- 
ship was  the  most  honourable  post  that  any  man  on 
earth  could  fill.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  for  think- 
ing the  house  of  commons  worthy  of  such  praises — 
reasons  which  have  been  much  applauded  by  honour- 
able members — are  curious  enough.  In  the  last  par- 
liament but  one,  Sir  C.  Wetherell  said,  that  presiding 
over  the  house  was  a  high  honour,  because  the  house 
was  "  an  assembly  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  Europe." 
This  statement  was  received  with  marked  approba- 
tion, because  it  was  considered  to  be  complimentary 
to  the  house.  Yet  how  it  could  be  so  appears  sur- 
prising ;  for  although  the  phrase,  "  first  gentlemen  of 
"  Europe,"  might  be  flattering  to  an  individual,  as  in 
the  case  of  George  the  Fourth,  whose  sole  occupation 
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was  amusement,  it  seems  to  imply  censure  on  a  body 
of  men  delegated  to  transact  the  business  of  the 
nation.  The  term  "  gentleman,"  used  in  contradis- 
tinction to  "  man  of  business/'  would,  it  might  be 
imagined,  have  shocked  a  body  really  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  legislative  functions,  because,  if  it 
meant  any  thing,  it  conveyed  a  charge  of  unfitness 
and  neglect  of  duty.  "  First  gentlemen/'  whether 
used  to  describe  the  class  of  persons  so  called  on  a 
theatre,  or  the  class  deemed  worthy  of  admission  to 
"  Almacks/'  means  the  very  antipodes  of  a  man  of 
business.  On  this  account  no  court  of  justice,  or 
court  of  East  India  directors,  or  West  Indian  pro- 
prietors, not  even  the  privy  council,  would  have 
thought  the  term  to  be  complimentary.  The  house  of 
commons,  therefore,  that  applauded  Sir  C.  WetherelFs 
observation,  could  not  have  considered  the  only  func- 
tion of  the  house  to  be  the  doing  of  legislative  busi- 
ness. Yet  what  other  function  can  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives have  ?  It  may  be  answered,  that  the  un- 
reformed  house  had  many  others ;  that  it  was  rather 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy  of  rich 
men,  than  a  body  representing  the  nation  ;  that  many 
men,  incapable  of  attending  to  business,  got  into  the 
house  by  means  of  rotten  boroughs,  from  motives  of 
vanity  or  caprice,  and  that  such  men  being  numerous, 
the  assembly  might  be  pleased  at  being  called  "  first 
'■'  gentlemen."  The  reformed  house,  however,  would  be 
equally  pleased  with  the  title  conferred  on  its  predeces- 
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sor,  from  a  cause  of  approbation  acting  upon  both 
houses.  The  truth  is,  that  a  great  number  of  members 
of  the  present,  as  well  as  of  the  former  house,  have 
many  motives  for  obtaining  seats  there,  besides  that  of 
making  laws.  Those  motives  are  supplied  by  the  long 
list  of  overpaid  places,  from  the  prime  minister  down 
to  the  feeder  of  the  king's  hounds,  which  are  all  re- 
wards for  those  who,  by  speeches  or  silent  votes, 
afford  assistance  to  their  party  in  the  commons.  As 
the  ministry  have  orators  enough  amongst  themselves, 
silent  support  is  generally  quite  as  valuable,  and 
sometimes  more  so,  than  a  speech.  How  easy  to  give 
it !  Locomotion,  or  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  go  as 
far  as  Palace-yard^  is  all  that  is  indispensable. 
Honesty,  knowledge,  public  and  private  morality, 
being  totally  disregarded,  every  man  out  of  a  lunatic 
asylum  can,  and  few  are  not  willing  to  give  a  silent 
vote  for  their  party,  provided  they  see  only  the  pros- 
pect of  a  reward  for  doing  so.  As  long,  therefore,  as 
the  prizes  of  place  and  pension  are  maintained,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  runners  in  the  race  of  political  de- 
gradation. Although  the  present  house  of  commons 
is  a  reformed  one,  it  is,  in  spite  of  the  diminution  of 
patronage  effected  by  the  late  ministers,  filled  with 
aspirants  to  office,  or  to  emolument  of  one  kind  or 
another.  It  is,  however,  of  urgent  importance  to 
conceal  the  knowledge  of  this  state  of  things  from  the 
people  as  much  as  possible,  and  no  artifice  is  too 
crooked,  nor  any  effrontery  too  brazen,  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  Whenever  corruption  is  practised,  by  "whigs 
or  tories,  the  great  point  is  to  keep  up  appearances. 
For  this  purpose  singular  fastidiousness  is  exhibited 
by  members  of  the  house  of  commons  respecting  their 
conduct  towards  the  public  purse,  just  as  women  of 
loose  character,  in  conversation  with  those  of  a  dif- 
ferent class,  appear  shocked  at  allusions  which  seem 
perfectly  innocent  to  all  but  themselves. 

The  prudishness  of  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse  afforded 
an  illustration  of  this  subject,  which  ought  not  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  wish  to  examine  the  mode  in 
which  the  extravagant  emoluments  of  public  servants 
work  upon  members  of  the  house  of  commons.  At 
the  last  general  election,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  who  had 
already  bartered  the  greater  part  of  his  reputation  for 
the  office  of  secretary  at  war,  was  opposed  by  a  can- 
didate professing  principles  more  in  unison  with  those 
of  the  electors,  who  have  since  rejected  Sir  John. 
This  opposition  to  the  baronet  was  treated  with 
scornful  anger  by  himself  and  by  his  colleague,  Sir  F. 
Burdett.  The  latter  told  the  electors  that  they  must 
re-elect  his  colleague,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  because 
he,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  would  have  no  other  col- 
league, and  expressed  the  same  sentiment  to  Colonel 
Evans,  Sir  John's  opponent,  in  a  manner  equally  flip- 
pant and  haughty.  The  effect  of  such  behaviour,  on 
many  of  the  electors,  was  to  make  them  think  that  Sir 
John  was  careless  about  being  member  for  a  populous 
place  because  he  was  going  to  be  made  secretary  for 
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Ireland.  He  was  asked  whether  he  contemplated  ac- 
cepting that  office ;  to  which  question  he  gave  the 
strongest  and  most  downright  denial.  Nay,  he  dis- 
claimed having  the  most  remote  idea  of  taking  the 
office,  and  asserted  that  the  story  was  a  vile  inven- 
tion of  his  enemies,  in  order  to  disparage  him  with 
his  constituents.  He  was  indignant  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  treated  the  question  as  an  imputation  upon 
his  honour,  his  integrity,  and  his  public  character, 
resting  upon  many  years  of  consistent  and  disinte- 
rested conduct.  Yet  there  was  no  reason  for  being 
indignant ;  for  as  he  already  formed  part  of  the 
ministry,  from  being  secretary  at  war,  there  could  be 
no  harm  in  becoming  more  closely  attached  to  it  by 
filling  a  higher  post.  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse,  however, 
thought  otherwise,  and  like  a  girl  accused  of  having 
formed  an  improper  attachment,  vehemently  dis- 
claimed the  imputed  partiality,  and  in  a  month  or  two 
afterwards  accepted  the  offer. 

Besides  the  pretence  of  wounded  honour,  there  is  a 
mode  of  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes,  by  assuming 
that  fitness  in  a  member  of  parliament  consists  in 
birth  or  riches  more  than  any  thing  else ;  in  other 
words,  that  a  legislator  ought  to  be  a  gentleman. 
This  word  has  many  meanings.  Sometimes  a  gentle- 
man is  a  man  of  high  rank  or  ancient  descent,  some- 
times a  man  tenacious  of  his  honour,  sometimes  a 
vulgar  man  of  great  wealth,  sometimes  a  polished 
man  extremely  poor,  sometimes  a  fashionable  man, 
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sometimes  a  respectable  man,  and  occasionally  a  man 
worthy  of  respect.  In  the  house  of  commons,  how- 
ever, the  meaning  of  the  word  is  peculiar  ;  for  there 
a  gentleman  is  one  who  may  safely  neglect  a  sacred 
duty.  In  this  sense  Sir  C.  Wetherell  used  the  term 
"  first  gentlemen,"  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
received,  showed  what  character  the  members  of  the 
house  desired  to  have  amongst  the  people.  English 
legislators  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  merely  makers 
of  laws,  although  that  would  imply  that  they  are 
patient,  assiduous,  inquiring,  impartial  men,  having 
one  great  and  arduous  duty  to  perform,  without  hope 
of  reward  from  any  source  but  their  own  consciences. 
No.  They  do  not  like  to  be  looked  upon  as  jog-trot, 
pen-and-ink,  dot-and-carry-one  kind  of  people,  but  as 
a  set  of  independent,  well-dressed,  dashing  men,  who 
can  make  laws  well  and  fast  enough,  when  law-mak- 
ing suits  their  convenience,  but  who  have  a  thousand 
occupations  besides  that  of  legislation,  and  titles  to 
respect  founded  on  a  thousand  grounds,  besides  that  of 
striving  to  make  the  people  wise,  contented,  and  happy. 
Sir  C.  Wetherell  need  not  have  obtained,  as  it  were, 
a  declaration  to  this  effect  in  the  cheers  which  fol- 
lowed his  expression  of  "  first  gentlemen/'  for  no- 
body can  look  at  the  members  of  the  house,  or  at 
the  modes  of  proceeding  adopted  by  them,  without 
being  convinced  that  whether  they  be  first  or  second 
"  gentlemen,"  a  vast  majority  of  them  are  not  men  of 
business. 
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The  lateness  and  uncertainty  of  the  hours  *  of  at- 
tendance are  such  as  would  not  be  permitted  amongst 

*  "  One  cause  of  blundering  legislation  is  to  be  found  in  the  vi- 
"  eious  mode  of  transacting  business  in  the  house  of  commons.  It 
"  is  well  known  that  law  making  is  a  sort  of  after-dinner  amusement, 
"  which  commences  when  gentlemen  have  taken  their  wine — when 
"  the  theatres  have  closed — and  the  night-houses  are  thrown  open 
"  for  the  reception  of  customers.  It  cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  if, 
"  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  the  nocturnal  occupations 
"  of  the  collective  wisdom  exhibit  strange  examples  of  forgetfulness, 
"  haste,  and  confusion.  We,  indeed,  are  often  astonished  things  are 
"  not  worse,  when  we  reflect  on  the  course  of  parliamentary  pro- 
"  ceedings — no  division  of  labour,  or  exclusive  devotion  to  legislative 
"  duty — all  chance  medley — helter-skelter — volunteer  and  amateur 
"  exertion — the  chief  manager  straining  every  nerve  to  get  through 
"  public  business  before  the  setting  in  of  the  dog-days — stratagems 
"  to  steal  a  march  to  avoid  some  economical  proposition  for  a  re- 
"  duction  of  the  estimates — packing  a  house  for  a  job  or  private 
"  bill — -jaded  ministers  dropping  in  late  from  their  offices  or  a  pro- 
"  tracted  cabinet  council — country  gentlemen  from  a  tedious  morn- 
"  ing  waiting  at  the  treasury  for  places  and  appointments — lawyers 
"  from  the  courts — and  the  sons  of  riot  reel  in  at  midnight,  from  the 
"  saloons  and  club-houses,  in  quest  of  divertisement ;  and  thus  busi- 
"  ness  goes  on,  and  a  house  is  formed  of  men  distracted  with  their 
"  individual  avocations,  or  suffering  from  lassitude  or  over-excite- 
"  ment.  They  talk  and  talk,  it  is  true,  without  end,  as  people 
"  mostly  do  when  not  fully  master  of  their  subject;  but  their  ideas 
"  are  crude — there  has  been  no  preparation  or  concentration  of 
"  thought — and  all  their  doings  bear  evident  marks  of  the  intel- 
"  lectual  chaos  from  which  they  spring.  We  had  a  ludicrous  illus- 
"  tration  of  what  we  are  stating  in  the  session  of  1830: — the  house 
"  was  in  a  committee,  and  had  been  hotly  debating,  as  usual,  to  no 
"  purpose,  for  the  space  of  six  hours,  when  the  chairman  got  up, 
*'  and  with  great  gravity  said,  'He  should  be  extremely  obliged,  by 
"  any  honourable  member  informing  him,  what  they  had  all  been 
"  talking  about !'  " — Extraordinary  Black  Book. 
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any  set  of  men  really  intent  on  getting  through  their 
work ;  and  when  they  are  met  together  was  there  ever 
such  a  "  motley  crew  !"  Here  sits  a  member,  whose 
listless  manner  and  vacant  gaze  tell  of  indolence  and 
ignorance.  Next  him  is  one  whose  florid  cheeks, 
whip,  and  well-splashed  boots,  denote  an  equestrian 
legislator,  like  Lord  Westmoreland,  who  has  rivalled 
Caesar  in  the  application  of  his  talents  to  various  sub- 
jects at  the  same  time;  and  has  demonstrated  that 
English  laws  may  be  made  in  a  canter,  and  state 
affairs  be  transacted  whilst  trotting  twelve  miles  an 
hour.  A  third  honourable  member,  perhaps,  is  a 
dandy  packed  up  in  his  clothes,  whose  chief  concern 
is  to  sit  gracefully,  and  whose  self-complacent  smile 
plainly  says,  "  How  pleasing  it  is  to  be  occupied  in 
"  admiring  one's  self."  Such  a  one  may,  perchance, 
wear  mustachios,  and  be  an  officer  in  the  household- 
troops  ;  for  there  are  many  of  those  whose  utility  may 
be  judged  of,  on  reflecting  that  they  were  never  seen  in 
the  company  of  men  of  business.  A  fourth  is  a  great 
heavy-heeled,  pudding-faced,  broad-shouldered,  nar- 
row-minded, county  member,  sent  into  the  house  be- 
cause he  has  only  one  idea — the  prosperity  of  the 
agricultural  interest,  which  means  that  he  will  vote 
against  any  infringement  of  the  bread-monopoly.  Yet 
there  is  not  one  of  these,  or  of  those  around  them, 
without  a  motive  active  enough  to  impel  the  most 
indolent,  strong  enough  to  restrain  the  most  thought- 
less, and  plain  enough  to  be  perceived  by  the  dullest 
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mind.  That  motive  is  self-interest;  for  what  other 
could  induce  a  majority  of  the  house  of  commons  to 
become  legislators.  That  motive  is  a  desire  to  share 
in  the  spoil  afforded  by  an  enormous  civil  list,  and  by 
an  extravagant  expenditure  in  every  public  depart- 
ment ;  to  obtain  some  or  one  of  the  many  prizes, 
which  a  system  of  profusion  holds  out  to  youth, 
wisdom,  and  honesty,  as  well  as  to  age,  ignorance, 
and  political  immorality.  A  consideration  of  the 
manner  in  which  this  motive  attracts  members  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  afterwards  acts  upon  them, 
will  account  for  the  idleness,  carelessness,  and  de- 
plorable ignorance,  every  now  and  then  exhibited 
there.*    Men,  whose  main  object  is  their  own  aggran- 

*  "  Notwithstanding  the  laborious  and  tiresome  precision  of  sta- 
"  tutes,  they  frequently  comprise  the  most  egregious  blunders. 
"  There  is  a  singular  instance  of  one  in  the  53d  of  Geo.  III.  :  by  the 
"  18th  section,  one  half  the  penalty  is  to  go  to  the  king,  and  the 
"  other  half  to  the  informer ;  but  the  penalty  happened  in  this  case 
"  not  to  be  a  fine,  but  fourteen  years'  transportation. 

"  The  statute  for  consolidating  and  amending  the  laws  on  forgery, 
"  passed  in  1830,  was  drawn,  we  believe,  by  Messrs.  Hobhouse  and 
"  Gregson,  and  was  some  years  in  preparation  under  the  auspices  of 
"  Sir  R.  Peel ;  it  received  the  tinkering  of  Sir  J.  Scarlett  and  Lord 
"  Tenterden.  What  the  public  expected  was,  an  act  that  would 
"  comprise  the  entire  statute  law  of  forgery ;  unless  this  was  at- 
"  tained,  little  benefit  could  result  from  adding  one  more  statute  to 
"  the  400  previously  existing.  Instead  of  consolidating  the  law,  it 
"  merely  embodies  the  whole  or  part  of  the  provisions  of  twenty- 
"  seven  statutes  out  of  the  mass  :  all  the  acts  relative  to  the  forging 
"  of  stamps,  seamen's  warrants,  plate-marks,  and  on  the  post-office, 
"  remain  scattered  as  heretofore,  through  the  boundless  waste  of 
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dizement,  will  not  be  anxious  to  devote  more  time  to 
attendance  in  parliament  than  is  absolutely  necessary 


"  the  statutes  at  large.  Incompleteness  is  not  the  worst  defect  of 
"  this  statute ;  some  of  its  provisions  are  ohviously  incompatible. 
"  For  proof  of  this,  compare  the  fellowing  sections,  nearly  the  first 
"  and  last,  in  the  statute  : — 

"  Section  2.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  if  any  person  shall  forge  or 
"  counterfeit,  or  shall  utter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged  or  coun- 
"  terfeited,  the  great  seal  of  the  united  kingdom,  his  majesty's  privy 
"  seal,  any  privy  signet  of  his  majesty,  his  majesty's  royal  sign  ma- 
"  nual,  any  of  his  majesty's  seals  appointed  by  the  twenty-fourth  article 
"  of  the  union,  to  be  kept,  used,  and  continued  in  Scotland,  the  great 
"  seal  of  Ireland,  or  the  privy  seal  of  Ireland,  every  such  offender 
"  shall  be  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  death  accordingly. 

"  Section  29.  And  be  it  enacted,  That  this  act  shall  not  extend  to 
"  any  offence  committed  in  Scotland  or  Ireland." — Extraordinary 
Black  Book,  pp.  294-5. 

"  One  cause  of  a  profuse,  headlong,  and  inconsistent  course  of 
"  legislation,  has  been  the  reckless  facility  with  which  parliament 
"  has  multiplied  laws  on  a  given  subject,  when  a  general  enactment 
"  might  have  been  framed  adequate  to  the  several  occasions.  Since 
"  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  4000  bills  for  enclosures  of  wastes 
"  in  as  many  parishes  have  been  passed,  proving  to  demonstration 
"  the  want  of  a  general  law  on  the  subject ;  while,  in  the  whole  of 
"  that  time,  not  a  step  has  been  taken  towards  enacting  such  a  law, 
"  and  so  saving  the  community  the  prodigious  waste  of  private  funds 
"  and  public  time  consumed  in  the  passing  of  so  many  different  sta- 
"  tutes.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  innumerable  acts 
"  passed  for  lighting  towns  with  gas,  and  for  the  purposes  of  police 
"  and  local  improvements.  Upwards  of  fifty  acts  have  been  passed 
"  relative  to  game ;  forty-eight  relative  to  parliamentary  elections ; 
"  and  seventy-six  indemnifying  dissenters  for  not  qualifying  them- 
"  selves  for  offices  and  employments.  There  are  many  acts  of  a 
"  temporary   and  local  nature.      No  fewer  than   sixty  acts  have 
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to  save  them  from  the  imputation  of  non-attendance. 
Hence  the  waste  of  time  in  the  house  of  commons  is 


"  passed  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts  in  different  parts  of  the 
"  country,  and  fifty  of  them  during  the  last  two  reigns.  There  are 
"  some  acts  relative  to  the  baking  of  bread,  and  prohibiting  the 
"  bakers  from  selling  it  unless  it  has  been  baked  twenty-four  hours. 
"  About  the  packing  of  butter  there  are  somewhere  about  a  dozen 
"  different  acts ;  as  though  it  were  necessary  to  instruct  people  to 
"  pack  butter  by  act  of  parliament.  One  act  on  this  subject  re- 
"  lates  to  the  packing  of  butter  at  Malton,  in  Yorkshire  ;  another  to 
"  the  packing  of  butter  in  the  city  of  York,  a  few  miles  distant ;  and 
"  another  on  the  same  subject  for  Ireland.  Innumerable  laws  have 
"  been  enacted  relative  to  the  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  manufactures 
"  — the  whale,  cod,  herring,  and  pilchard  fisheries — cheese,  lace,  sugar, 
"  glass,  and  almost  every  article  of  wear  or  consumption  has  been 
"the  object  of  parliamentary  regulation.  The  whole  of  the  statutes 
"  on  wool,  amount  to  987 ;  on  the  subject  of  gold  and  silver,  290; 
"  on  tobacco,  460  ;  on  the  fisheries,  970  ;  and  on  a  variety  of  other 
"  subjects  in  proportion.  Relative  to  the  poor,  there  are  350  public 
"  acts,  besides  135  local  acts.  By  some  of  these  acts  the  poor  are 
"  farmed  out ;  by  others,  flogged.  Of  these  local  acts,  five  passed  in 
"  the  reign  of  Geo.  II. ;  the  remaining  130,  in  the  reigns  of  Geo.  III. 
"  and  Geo.  IV.  Besides  the  number  of  acts,  other  causes  of  con- 
"  fusion  and  perplexity  of  the  statute-book  arise  from  the  immense 
"  number  repealed  and  re-enacted ;  and  then  partly  repealed  again, 
"  with  a  '  so  far  as,'  and  '  so  forth ;'  also  from  the  mass  of  altering, 
"  amending,  and  explaining  acts;  of  acts,  for  instance,  for  'remov- 
"  ing  doubts,'  for  'rectifying  mistakes,'  for  1  relieving  from  the  pro- 
"  visions,'  for  '  deferring  the  commencement,'  for  t  facilitating  the 
"  execution,'  to  say  nothing  of  acts  of  total  repeal.  No  fewer  than 
"  1874  acts  were  repealed  in  the  reigns  of  Geo.  II.  and  III. ;  419  in 
"  in  the  former,  and  1455  in  the  latter ;  which  made  Lord  Stanhope 
"  remark,  '  they  had  been  passing  bills  by  waggon  loads,  and  re- 
"  pealing  them  by  cart  loads.'  " — Extraordinary  Black  Book,  p.  291. 
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enormous.     As  the  house   sits   during  only   a  few 
months  in  the  year,  it  might  be  imagined,  that  enough 


"  The  obscurity  and  perplexity  of  statutes  arise  principally  from  a 
"  perverse  deviation  from  the  ordinary  language  of  civil  life,  an 
"  overwhelming  verbosity  and  endless  repetition  of  'he,  she,  they;' 
"  'him,  her,  it,  and  them;'  the  'aforesaid,'  and  'so  far  as;'  the  'so 
"  forths,'  &c. ;  which  render  the  whole  so  involved  and  perplexed, 
"  that  one  would  suppose  the  legislature,  instead  of  endeavouring  to 
"  render  the  laws  as  lucid  as  possible,  had  purposely  involved  them 
"  in  the  greatest  possible  darkness.  From  the  habitual  indulgence 
"  of  fiction  and  tautology,  the  minds  of  lawyers — for  they  are  law- 
"  yers  who  draw  up  acts  of  parliaments — become  so  inveterately 
"  alien  to  truth  and  simplicity,  that  they  cannot  be  otherwise  if  they 
"  would ;  and,  accordingly,  we  find  in  those  cases,  when  their  inten- 
"  tion  has  really  been  to  be  intelligible,  that  their  language  involves 
"  so  much  complexity — there  are  so  many  crotchets  and  puzzles — 
"  that  they  entirely  fail  in  their  purpose,  and  defy  comprehension 
"  by  ordinary  minds.  We  shall  give  an  instance  of  this  from  one  of 
"  Sir  Robert  Peel's  consolidatory  acts,  the  7th  and  8th  Geo.  IV., 
"  c.  28,  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  express  object  of 
"  it  is  to  obviate  obscurity  and  misapprehension,  by  giving  a  simple 
"  and  general  rule  for  the  interpretation  of  criminal  statutes.  The 
"  clause  to  which  we  allude  is  the  14th,  and  expressed  as  follows  s— *■ 
"  'Whenever  this,  or  any  other  statute  relating  to  any  offence, 
"  whether  punishable  upon  indictment  by  summary  conviction,  in 
"  describing  or  referring  to  the  offence,  or  the  subject  matter  on  or 
"  with  respect  to  which  it  shall  be  committed,  or  the  offender  or  the 
"  party  affected  or  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  offence,  hath  used, 
"  or  shall  use  words  importing  the  singular  number,  or  the  mascu- 
"  line  gender  only,  yet  the  statute  shall  be  understood  to  include 
"  several  matters  as  well  as  one  matter,  and  several  persons  as  well 
"  as  one  person,  and  females  as  well  as  males,  and  bodies  corporate 
"  as  well  as  individuals,  unless  it  be  otherwise  specially  provided,  or 
"  there  be  something  in  the  subject  or  context  Tepugnant  to  such 
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members  to  do  business  would  attend  every  day  in 
the  week.     This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  it  often 


"  construction ;  and  whenever  any  forfeiture  or  penalty  is  payable 
"  to  a  party  aggrieved,  it  shall  be  payable  to  a  body  corporate  in 
"  every  case  where  such  a  body  shall  be  the  party  aggrieved.'  A 
"  lawyer,  no  doubt,  would  be  able  to  draw  from  this  explanatory 
"  rule  a  dozen  different  interpretations." — E.  B.  B.,  p.  294. 

The  use  of  such  language  as  this  in  an  act  of  parliament,  which 
gained  for  Sir  R.  Peel  the  name  of  being  a  legal  reformer,  shows, 
that  he  went  only  skin-deep  into  this  subject,  as  is  his  practice  upon 
all  others.  He  is  Joseph  Surface  in  more  than  one  sense  of  the 
word. 

In  1808,  a  bill  was  introduced  into  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
attorney-general,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs — the  solicitor-general,  Sir  Thomas 
Plumer — and  the  master  of  the  rolls,  Sir  William  Grant — for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  justices  of  the  peace  and  judges  to  hold  to  bail 
for  the  publication  of  a  libel.  By  this  bill  it  was  enacted,  that  if  any 
person  made  an  affidavit  that  any  publication  was  libellous,  the  pub- 
lisher might  be  imprisoned  until  he  had  procured  bail,  and  the 
amount  of  bail  was  unlimited.  Although  this  infamous  law  was 
made  at  the  instigation  of  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon  and  Lord  Chief 
Justice  Ellenborough,  it  would  have  been  opposed,  both  within  and 
without  the  house  of  commons,  had  it  purported  to  be  what  it  was. 
Those  who  undertook  to  get  such  an  act  passed  probably  knew  this, 
and,  therefore,  disguised  the  meaning  of  it  by  pretending  that  it  re- 
lated only  to  excise  prosecutions.  On  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in 
the  bill,  the  clerk  of  the  house  was  called  upon  to  read  the  titles  of 
26  Geo.  III.,  "  To  limit,  for  a  time,  the  payment  of  duties  on  male 
"  and  female  servants,  and  on  horses  and  carriages,  waggons,  wains, 
"  and  carts ;"  35  Geo.  III.,  c.  96.  "  For  the  relief  of  persons  detained 
"  in  gaol  for  want  of  bail  in  certain  cases  relating  to  the  public 
"revenue;"  13  Geo.  III.,  c.  31.  "  For  more  effectual  execution  of 
"  the  criminal  laws;"  45  Geo.  III.,  c.  91.  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  having  been  done,  and  a  few  words  having  been  said  relating  to 
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happens  that  there  are  not  forty  present  to  make  a 
house ;  and  although  the  regular  holy-days  are  nu- 


admitting  to  bail,  by  the  introducer  of  the  bill,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  it  in,  although  not  one  of  the  658  members  of  the  house  knew 
any  thing  of  its  scope  or  meaning.  From  being  incorporated  with 
acts  relating  to  other  matters,  it  was  supposed  to  relate  to  the  same 
matters  as  the  other  acts,  and  passed  through  the  house  without  a 
word  of  observation  from  any  body. 

When  the  bill  was  brought  into  the  lords,  Earl  Stanhope  dis- 
covered its  purpose,  and  exposed  it.  The  discovery,  however,  came 
too  late.  The  opposition  of  lords  Stanhope  and  Erskine  was  in  vain. 
Thus  one  of  the  most  tyrannical  laws  ever  made  was  enacted,  al- 
though such  an  event  could  not  have  happened,  if  any  one  member 
of  the  house  of  commons  had  taken  the  trouble  to  read  the  four 
loosely  printed  pages  of  which  the  bill  was  composed. 

In  1824  an  act  was  passed  "  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  laws, 
"  relative  to  the  arbitration  of  disputes  between  masters  and  work- 
"  men,"  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  96.  in  obedience  to  the  recommendation  of  a 
select  committee  that  had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  sub- 
ject. When  the  blanks  came  to  be  filled  up,  it  was  suggested  to  the 
wise  and  careful  men  on  the  committee,  that  the  charges  for  exe- 
cuting the  law  must  be  very  low,  or  workmen  would  not  be  able  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  of  it.  By  some  accident,  however,  the  blanks 
were  filled  up  by  a  person  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  house,  and 
the  clause  stands  thus  : — "  And  be  it  enacted,  That  the  following 
"  and  no  higher  fees  shall  be  allowed  to  be  taken  for  any  proceed- 
"  ings  under  this  act,  that  is  to  say — 


"  TO  THE  CLERK  OF  THE  JUSTICES,  OR  THE  JUSTICES. 

"  For  each  summons  twopence. 

—  every  oath  or  affirmation threepence. 

—  drawing  and  entering  the  order  fourpence. 

—  every  warrant  sixpence. 
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merous,  no  session  passes  without  a  cry  for  "  indis- 
"  pensable  relaxation/'  Can  this  be  wanted  by  legis- 
lators more  than  by  merchants  in  the  city,  judges  and 
barristers  in  chambers  or  on  the  circuit,  attornies, 
manufacturers,  or  trades-people  ?  None  of  these  per- 
sons, although  employed  more  hours  during  each  day 
than  members  of  the  house,  and  although  the  amount 
of  business  really  transacted  by  them  is  fifty  times 
more  than  that  done  by  the  parliament,  ever  ask  for 
"  indispensable  relaxation." 

The   following  observations,   by   a  writer  in   the 
Quarterly  Review  of  March  1830,  although  referring 


TO  THE  CONSTABLE,  OR  OTHER  PEACE-OFFICER. 

"  For  service  of  the  summons  or  order fourpence. 

—  executing  warrant  of  distress  and  sale  of  goods. . .  one  shilling. 

—  custody  of  goods  distrained,  per  day  threepence. 

—  every  mile  he  shall  travel  threepence, 

—  every  caption sixpence." 

This  table  of  fees  was  directed  to  be  hung  up  in  every  place 
where  any  general  or  petty  sessions  were  held,  but  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  nobody  availed  themselves  of  the  act.  It  is  probable  that 
not  one  in  ten  thousand  of  the  masters  and  men,  to  whom  this  legis- 
lative abortion  referred,  ever  heard  of  it. 

"  The  somewhat  laughable  discovery  was  made  on  Monday  night, 
"  in  consequence  of  an  inquiry  from  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  the  Glas- 
"  gow  lottery  has  been  sold  and  drawn  without  any  body  knowing 
"  that  an  authority  to  form  a  lottery  was  ever  granted,  the  bill  being 
"  so  drawn  up  as  to  avoid  the  ominous  word.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
"  fessed,  was  clever  on  the  part  of  our  precious  reformed  parlia- 
"  ment."— See  Debate,  May,  1833. 
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to  an  unreformed  house  of  commons,   are   remark- 
able : — 

"  The  resolutions  and  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
"  ture,  and  especially  of  the  house  of  commons,  no 
"  longer  command  that  respect  and  submission  with 
"  which  they  were  wont  to  be  regarded.  *  *  * 

"  That  a  proportion  of  that  assembly  (the  house  of 
"  commons)  consists  of  gentlemen  of  great  capacity 
"  and  acquirements,  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Neither 
"  is  it  assumed  that  the  house  of  commons  was  at  any 
"  former  period  composed  wholly,  or  principally,  of 
"  persons  of  extraordinary  endowments,  any  more 
"  than  in  the  present  day.  But  whether  it  be  that 
"  the  house  has  sunk,  or  the  well-educated  part  of 
u  the  community  has  risen,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
"  maintain  that,  as  a  body,  they  now  constitute  the 
"  choice  of  the  commons  of  the  realm,  in  the  same 
"  sense  they  did  some  time  ago.  Let  any  person 
"  listen  to  their  ordinary  conversation,  or  reasoning, 
"  or  sit  down  to  a  perusal  of  the  thoughts  they  may 
"  have  committed  to  writing — and  they  not  only  are 
"  found  inferior  to  many  private  individuals  among 
"  their  contemporaries — but  one  seldom  recognizes 
"  the  grasp  of  mind  and  statesmanlike  qualities  which 
"  the  representatives  of  a  free  and  enlightened  country 
"  might  be  expected  to  possess."  pp.  269,  270. 

"  Another  quality  in  which  the  members  of  the 
"  lower  house  are  thought  lately  to  have  somewhat 
"  declined,  is  efficiency — by  which  we  mean  the  real 
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"  examination,  discussion,  and  settlement  of  those  af- 
"  fairs  which  the  state  of  the  country  requires  to  be 
"  brought  before  it.  Whether  this  be  originally  the 
u  fault  of  the  house,  or  of  the  neglect  or  hurry  of 
"  the  government,  by  whom  the  necessary  measures 
"  ought  to  be  proposed,  makes  no  difference.  The 
u  main  purpose  of  the  house  of  commons  is  to  see 
"  that  the  business  of  the  nation  be  done,  and  its 
"  grievances  redressed — and  if  year  after  year  they 
"  assemble  and  separate,  without  this  being  accom- 
"  plished,  their  efficiency  must,  for  all  useful  pur- 
"  poses,  be  regarded  as  diminished." — "  All  real  busi- 
"  ness  is  drowned  in  debates  and  reports.  It  is 
"  astonishing,  at  the  end  of  a  session,  to  see  how 
"  much  has  been  said,  and  yet  how  little  material 
"  business  has  been  transacted.  Part  of  this  evil 
u  must  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  society  in  our  over- 
"  grown  and  most  voluptuous  metropolis  —  but  a 
"  much  larger  portion  to  the  members  themselves. 
"  If  those  who  take  the  chief  share  in  the  manage- 
(t  ment  of  public  affairs  were  to  adopt  a  totally  dif- 
u  ferent  line  of  conduct — if  they,  on  all  occasions, 
"  showed  themselves  more  intent  on  what  was  done, 
"  than  on  the  manner  of  doing  it— the  business  of  the 
"  country  would  be  despatched  better,  and  at  the  same 
"  time  with  more  real  wisdom  and  eloquence. 

"  The  point,  however,  in  which  the  members  of  the 
"  house  of  commons  have  sometimes  been  thought  to 
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"  be  most  deficient,  is  their  want  of  independence. 
"  Though  less  open  to  improper  influences  than  for- 
"  merly,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  surmise  that 
"  they  do  not  speak  and  vote  sufficiently  according 
"  to  their  real  sentiments.  When  bodies  of  men  are 
"  obliged  to  act  together,  concession,  to  a  certain  de- 
H  gree,  is  indispensably  necessary.  If  every  member 
"  were  always  to  be  governed  by  his  own  views  and 
"  opinions,  no  party  or  administration  could  act  with 
"  vigour  or  consistency,  and  the  government  itself 
u  would  soon  become  powerless  and  contemptible. 
"  But  there  are  limits  which  every  honest  man  is 
"  bound  to  set  to  this  sort  of  compliance ;  and  here, 
"  we  are  afraid,  is  one  of  the  duties  at  present  most 
"  frequently  neglected  by  members  of  parliament.  It 
"  is  not  easy  to  resist  the  torrent.  Let  a  man  of  the 
"  soundest  head  and  heart  find  his  way  now  into  the 
"  house,  and  he  will  soon  find  himself  so  entangled 
"  and  perplexed,  that  he  hardly  knows  how  to  do 
"justice  to  himself,  or  service  to  his  country.  He 
"  must  have  a  party  and  a  press.  The  multitude  of 
"  applications  which  almost  every  member  receives 
"  from  his  constituents,  compels  him,  whether  at- 
"  tached  to  administration  or  not,  to  receive  favours 
"  of  one  kind  or  other  from  almost  every  department 
"  of  government. 

"  Besides  this,  there  is  something  in  the  very  at- 
"  inosphere  of  the  house  unfavourable  to  bold  and 
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"  uncompromising  conduct.  It  is,  de  facto,  a  sort  of 
"  overgrown  club.  This  is  the  worst  part  of  the 
u  whole  business.  Things  are  every  day  admitted  in 
"  private,  amongst  the  members,  which  are  studiously 
"  denied  or  concealed  in  the  speeches  reported  from 
"  the  gallery.  Whoever,  therefore,  who  should  en- 
"  deavour  to  rend  asunder  that  veil,  which  by  all  par- 
"  ties  in  the  house  is  held  up  before  the  public,  would 
"  lose  his  character  and  his  caste.  He  would  be 
"  treated  with  coldness  by  those  with  whom  he  wished 
"  most  to  approximate,  while  he  might  feel  insuper- 
"  able  repugnance  to  unite  with  those  who  were  most 
"  willing  to  receive  him.  A  loss  of  independence, 
"  more  painful  to  the  individual,  or  injurious  to  the 
u  commonwealth,  cannot  well  be  pictured."  (pp.  270, 
271,  272.) 

The  vicious  composition  of  the  present  house,  ren- 
dering it  like  the  former  one,  "  a  sort  of  overgrown 
"  club,"  prevented  it  from  being  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly. The  only  point,  which  really  attracted  atten- 
tion, was  deciding,  privately,  whether  the  ministers 
should  be  supported  or  not.  A  really  deliberative  body 
would  have  ascertained  this  point  by  public  and  bond 
fide  examination  and  discussion  of  the  measures 
brought  forward  by  the  ministry,  but  this  was  im- 
practicable. Hence,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of 
many  men  of  business-like  habits,  and  undoubted 
talents,  as  well  as  a  general  anxiety  to  get  through 
the  sessional  business,  little  was  done,  and  that  little 
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was  badly  done.*     Nevertheless,  it  was  in  the  power 
of  a  leader  of  the  house,  possessed  of  requisite  know- 

*  In  a  pamphlet  called  the  *  Reform  Ministry  and  the  Reformed 
Parliament,'  great  merit  is  claimed  for  the  parliament  on  account  of 
its  diligence.  The  claim  is  answered  by  a  writer  in  the  last  number 
of  the  Quarterly  Review  (said  to  be  Mr.  Croker),  and  an  inference  is 
drawn  from  it  by  the  Northampton  Herald,  as  follows  : — 

"  This  diligence  is  inferred  from  the  fact  of  their  (the  late  parlia- 
"  ment)  having  sat  for  1270  hours  during  the  session,  while  the  pre- 
"  ceding  parliament  did  not  sit  more  than  918  hours.  '  Much  cry  and 
"  little  wool,'  is  a  vulgar  proverb — was  it  ever  more  applicable  ?  They 
"  sat,  to  be  sure,  and  talked,  and  shouted,  and  crowed,  and  bragged, 
"  and  coughed,  and  laughed ;  but  how  did  they  get  through  business  ? 
"  We  shall  answer  by  example,  by  tracing  the  course  of  an  interesting 
"  and  useful  public  measure  through  the  House  ;  a  measure  proposed 
"  by  Mr.  Pryme,  for  '  reserving  in  all  cases  of  inclosure  certain  por- 
"  tions  of  land  to  be  let  out  in  small  lots  to  labourers. ' 

"  The  measure  progressed  as  follows : — 

"  February  5.    Notice  given. 

"  March  4.     Mr.  Pryme  postponed  his  notice  to 

"  March  19,  on  which  day  nothing  seems  to  have  been  done  ;  and 
"  the  next  thing  we  hear  of  is,  that  it  was  again 
"  appointed  for 

"  April  2,  on  which  day  it  was  again  deferred  to 

"  April  22 ;  but  before  that  day  arrived,  it  was  deferred  to 

"  May  1,  on  which  day  there  was  no  house ;  on 

"  May  2,  the  dropped  order  was  fixed  for 

"  May  8,  on  which  day  the  debate  was  opened,  but  adjourned  to 

"  May  16,  on  which  day  the  house  was  counted  out ;  on 

"  May  19,  the  dropped  order  was  fixed  for 

"  May  20,  on  which  day  the  debate  was  deferred  to 

"  May  23,  on  which  day  the  house  was  counted  out  ;  on 

"  May  24,  it  was  again  deferred  to 

"  June  12,  when  it  appears  to  have  finally  fallen  to  the  ground. 

"  And  amongst  the  134  notices  already  registered  for  next  session, 
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ledge  and  ability,  to  have  brought  the  reformed  par- 
liament through  its  first  trial  with  some  credit.  An 
intelligent  man  of  business  would,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  session,  have  insisted  upon  a  proper  selection  of 
the  committees.*     This  would  have  been  the  greatest 


"  we  find,  in  two  different  shapes,  Mr.  Pryme's  '  notice  for  la- 
"  bourers'  allotments.'  Men,  of  the  labouring  classes  !  This  is  the 
"  way  your  interest  is  attended  to  by  'a  reform  ministry,  and  a  re- 
"  formed  parliament.' " 

*  The  following  extract  from  a  French  paper  will  show,  that 
nearly  the  same  plan  is  adopted  at  Paris  as  in  America.  In  order 
to  perceive  the  immense  advantages  of  organizing  committees,  and 
assigning  business  to  each  of  them  at  the  beginning  of  the  session, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  imagine  a  large  merchant's  house,  like  that  of 
Baring's,  transacting  its  business  like  a  committee,  that  is,  without 
any  division  of  employment.  In  that  case  each  bill  presented  for 
acceptance  or  payment  would  be  submitted  to  all  the  clerks  together, 
instead  of  each  one  taking  charge  of  his  own  department.  What  a 
contrast  to  the  arrangements  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  : — 

"  The  chamber  of  deputies,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  organiza- 
"  tion,  is  obliged  to  proceed  more  slowly.  On  Tuesday,  the  20th,  it 
"  will  hold  a  public  sitting  for  the  appointment,  by  lot,  of  the  raem- 
"  bers  of  the  nine  bureaux  into  which  the  chamber  is  divided.  The 
"  latter  will  then  retire,  to  decide  whether  the  elections  of  twelve  or 
"  thirteen  new  deputies  have  been  legally  made,  and  probably  report 
"  on  them  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  the 
"  chamber  will  proceed  to  the  election,  by  ballot,  of  its  president. 
"  In  case  none  of  the  candidates  should  obtain  the  required  ma- 
"  jority,  another  ballot  will  take  place  on  the  following  day.  The 
11  sittings  of  Thursday  and  Friday  will  most  probably  be  occupied 
"  with  the  election  of  the  four  vice-presidents  and  four  secretaries. 
"  It  is  only  after  the  formation  of  the  bureaux,  and  the  appointment 
"  of  president,  that  the  chamber,  being  definitively  constituted,  can 
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of  all  improvements  in  the  working  of  the  house,  be- 
cause it  must  be  the  foundation  of  all  others.  Per- 
haps nothing  could  be  invented  less  calculated  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  than  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, as  they  are  now  formed.  The  end  in  view  is  to 
sift,  purify,  condense,  and  arrange  business  before  it 
comes  into  the  house  for  discussion,  so  that  the  real 
subject-matter  of  the  business  may  be  the  subject- 
matter  of  debate.  Amidst  a  thousand  attempts  to 
attain  this  desirable  object,  it  is  rarely  or  never 
effected.  It  is  only  necessary  to  peruse  the  reports 
of  the  committees,  in  order  to  be  convinced  of  this 
fact,  which  is  not  only  disgraceful  to  the  house,  but 
to  the  character  of  Englishmen  generally.  In  all  de- 
partments of  art  or  science,  and  especially  in  every 
department  of  practice,  the  English  are  remarkably 


"  go  into  the  discussion  of  the  address.  The  house  will  form  into 
"  committees  for  that  purpose,  and  name  a  commission  of  nine,  of 
"  which  the  president  is  by  right  a  member.  The  commission  ge- 
"  nerally  takes  a  couple  of  days  to  prepare  the  draught  of  the  ad- 
"  dress  ;  so  that  it  is  not  likely,  unless  the  chamber  meet  on  Sunday, 
"  that  the  public  discussion  of  the  address  will  commence  before 
"  Monday,  the  26th.  After  this  first  and  other  important  discussion, 
"  the  ministers  will  present  a  bill  for  the  levying  of  douziemes  proxi- 
11  moires  of  the  direct  taxes,  for  the  first  three  months  of  1833.  That 
"  law  must  be  promulgated  in  the  departments  before  the  1st  of 
"  January,  and,  consequently,  be  voted  and  published  in  the  '  Bul- 
"  letin  desLois,'  before  the  20th  of  December." — French  Ministerial 
Paper. 
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superior  to  all  other  countries.  In  the  mechanical 
arts  no  nation  can  equal  them,  and  none  surpasses 
them  in  scientific  knowledge.  Moreover,  there  is  a  de- 
partment of  practice — the  transaction  of  commercial 
business — of  which  the  character  is  closely  allied  to 
that  under  review,  and  in  which  English  excellence  is 
almost  proverbial.  All  persons  acquainted  with  the 
mode  of  doing  mercantile  business  on  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  in  London,  must  be 
aware  of  our  superiority  over  men  of  all  countries, 
save  the  Americans.  The  clearness,  quickness, 
method,  accuracy,  industry,  and  energy  of  a  large 
London  merchant's  counting-house,  is  a  subject  of 
admiration  to  all  appreciating  the  talent  of  adapting 
means  to  an  end.  Let  us  compare  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding, in  such  a  house,  with  that  adopted  by  a  par- 
liamentary committee.  In  the  merchant's  house,  the 
industry,  knowledge,  energy,  and  zeal  of  each  person 
is  so  directed,  as  to  be  employed  with  the  greatest 
possible  effect  on  any  given  point.  The  art  of  direct- 
ing thus  is  very  simple ;  it  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  allowing  each  person  to  occupy  himself  with  one 
thing  at  a  time,  without  let,  hindrance,  or  interruption 
of  any  kind  whatsoever.  The  art  of  misdirecting, 
used  in  committees,  is  equally  simple ;  namely,  allow- 
ing every  man  to  impede  his  neighbour,  intentionally 
or  otherwise,  in  any  way  he  pleases.  Indeed  the 
practice  of  interruption  is  carried  to  such  an  extent, 
that  a  committee  has  much  more  the  appearance  Of  a 
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number  of  persons  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  gos- 
siping, than  of  doing  business.  Whether  a  man  be 
old  or  young,  used  or  unused  to  business,  well-in- 
formed or  ignorant,  he  rarely  waives  his  right  of  say- 
ing something.  Several  members  often  speak  together, 
so  that  only  bottles,  glasses,  and  a  little  more  courtesy 
of  manner,  are  wanted  to  make  a  committee  the  per- 
fect image  of  a  convivial  party.  The  result,  not  of 
the  labour,  but  of  the  strenuous  idleness  of  such  an 
assembly,  is  just  what  might  be  expected.  What- 
ever is  done  is  generally  the  work  of  an  individual, 
who  from  being  more  inclined  to  activity  than  his 
neighbours,  does  what  he  can,  in  spite  of  all  kinds  of 
hindrance,  vexation,  and  delay.  Sometimes  a  person 
of  superior  qualifications,  and  well  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  chairman  of  a  committee, 
when  a  report  having  something  like  form  and 
method,  and  arriving  at  some  practical  conclusion, 
is  obtained  ;  but  the  mass  of  reports  is  a  collection 
of  meagre  and  disjointed  statements,  without  arrange- 
ment, and  without  an  aim.#     Two  or  three  examples 

*  From  £80,000  to  £100,000  are  annually  spent  in  printing 
reports ;  but  the  business  is  so  badly  done  as  to  produce  publications 
of  little  value.  "  Some  members  destroy  their  sessional  papers ; 
"  some  sell  them ;  some  give  them  to  their  friends ;  some  to  their 
"  valets;  many  order  them  not  to  be  delivered  ;  a  few — a  very  few — 
"  by  the  assistance  of  clerks  and  secretaries,  make  an  annual  selec- 
tion. In  effecting  this,  much  is  rejected  that  is  valuable;  much 
"  that  is  worthless  must  be  retained :  and  even  this  labour  is  some- 
"  times  thrown  away.     The  facts  which  are  required  to  illustrate  a 
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will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose,  of  which  a 
remarkable  one  is  the  committee  of  inquiry  into  the 
state  of  the  factory  children.  This  committee  sat  for 
months,  and  incurred  an  enormous  expense,  by  call- 
ing before  it  witnesses  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  it  produced  such  a  report  that  it  was 
deemed  necessary,  by  the  ministry,  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission to  re-examine  the  subject,  although  doing  so 
was  costly,  unpopular,  and  discreditable  to  all  par- 
ties concerned.  Another  example  of  the  inefficiency 
of  committees  may  be  seen  in  the  report  of  that  ap- 
pointed to  inform  the  house  on  the  subject  of  second- 
ary punishments.  At  the  time  this  committee  was 
named,  the  substitution  of  a  good  secondary  punish- 
ment, in  place  of  hanging,  was  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance.  It  was  especially  interesting  to  the  mer- 
cantile men  of  London,  because  they  had  been  told, 
that  if  hanging  for  forgery  were  abolished,  and  no 
other  punishment  put  in  its  place,  a  great  increase  of 


"  question  have  often  been  published — if  government  will  allow  their 
"  publication  ;  but  to  search  for  them  would  be  tedious — to  find  them 
"  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  impossible :  a  shorter  course  is,  there- 
"  fore,  adopted — the  member  moves  for  a  return,  and  it  is  granted  as 
"  a  matter  of  course.  He  procures  his  facts  at  the  expense  of  the 
"  official  clerks,  and  prints  them  at  the  public  cost :  the  papers  ser*Te 
M  to  turn  a  period ;  and  are  then  with  their  fellows  swept  away  to 
"  light  the  fires  of  legislators,  or  sold  (by  weight)  to  circulate  butter 
"  or  tobacco  amongst  the  people." — Spectator  (Newspaper),  Au- 
gust 31,  1833. 
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the  crime  of  forgery  would  take  place.  It  was,  there- 
fore, natural  to  conceive  that  the  committee  would 
have  directed  particular  attention  to  this  part  of  the 
subject.  This,  however,  was  not  the  case.  The  re- 
port, although  containing  a  mass  of  print,  is,  without 
a  single  suggestion  on  secondary  punishment,  that 
could  be  turned  to  any  practical  account  whatever. 
The  chief  labour  of  the  committee  seems  to  have  been 
spent  in  inquiring  whether  transportation  to  New 
South  Wales  was  really  a  punishment  or  not,  which 
labour,  it  is  needless  to  say,  might  have  been  spared. 
Mr.  Mill,  and  others,  had  shown,  in  the  clearest  man- 
ner, that  transportation  was  no  punishment  at  all, 
and  the  evidence  collected  by  the  committee  tends  to 
support  their  views.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  the 
committee  left  this  part  of  the  subject,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  where  they  found  it ;  and  that  part  relating 
to  secondary  punishment,  almost  untouched. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  the  Calthorpe-street 
affair,  is  another  instance  of  imbecility  and  ignorance. 
Considering  the  importance  of  placing  the  police  on 
such  a  footing  that  the  recurrence  of  a  scene  like  that 
in  Calthorpe-street  might  not  happen,  some  sugges- 
tion on  this  point  was  of  course  expected  by  the 
country.  It  was  evident  that  the  affray  would  not 
have  happened  if  policemen  had  not  been  present ; 
and  the  conclusion  generally  drawn  was,  that  they 
should  not  be  employed  on  such  occasions.  The 
outrages,  whether  caused  by  the  government  or  by 
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the  mob,  proved  that  the  suppression  of  public  dis- 
turbance was  incompatible  with  the  functions  of  a 
civil  police  The  report,  however,  is  perfectly  silent 
on  this  point,  and  does  not  contain  a  particle  of  infor- 
mation on  any  other  not  already  in  the  possession  of 
the  public. 

An   abundant  source  of  injury  is  the  delay  and 
consequent  expense  occasioned  by  committees  play- 
ing with  their  business  day  after  day,  week   after 
week,  and  month  after  month.     Thinking  of  the  num- 
ber and  pay  of  the  agents,  attornies,  barristers,  wit- 
nesses, canvassers,  and  runners  attending  a  commit- 
tee on   a   harbour  bill,  or   a  rail-road  bill,   one  is 
astonished  that  no  English  minister  has  tried  to  alter 
so  vile  a  system.    The  first  inquiry  into  the  propriety 
of  permitting  the  rail-road  from  Manchester  to  Liver- 
pool  cost  70,000/.,   and    similar  inquiries  generally 
cost  in  proportion.     It  is  well  known  that  the  con- 
struction of  that  magnificent  work  was  retarded,  for 
a  long  time,  by  the  reports  of  parliamentary  commit- 
tees, framed  so  as  to  suit  the  views  of  some  great 
landed  proprietors  opposed  to  the  undertaking.     The 
Birmingham  rail-road  was  treated  in  the  same  man- 
ner, although  the  company  has  at  last  succeeded  in 
obtaining  an  act  of  parliament.     The  vexation  and 
loss  to  individuals,  from  such  proceedings  on  the  par* 
of  the  committees,  is  a  trifle  compared  to  the  loss  to 
the  nation,   by   preventing   capital  from   being  cm- 
ployed.     The  amount  of  injury  done  to  Great  Britain 
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by  the  energy  and  enterprizing  spirit  of  the  most 
energetic  people  in  the  world  being  impeded,  cramped, 
and  too  often  utterly  defeated  by  the  ignorance  and 
venality  of  members  of  parliament,  is  incalculable. 

Our  mode  of  doing  legislative  business,  however, 
must  be  a  subject  of  pity  or  indignation,  rather  than 
of  wonder,  to  those  who  reflect  on  the  wide  difference 
of  character  between  the  makers  of  English  laws,  and 
those  for  whom  the  laws  are  made.  No  intelligent 
man  can  feel  surprised  that  the  majority  of  the  house 
of  commons  does  not  sympathize,  for  instance,  with 
the  men  of  Manchester,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  or 
Leeds.  These  latter  are  men  of  business,  active,  in- 
dustrious, persevering,  watchful,  determined  pursuers 
of  profit ;  not  given  to  idle  speculations,  nor  dis- 
tracted by  attending  to  various  subjects,  but  filled 
full  of  one  idea — that  of  employing  capital  so  as  to 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  return  for  it.  The  former, 
the  men  of  the  house  of  commons,  are  fanciful  theo- 
rists, or  wild  Irish,  or  dandies,  or  prodigals  harassed 
by  debts,  or  Nimrods,  or  clod-hopping  persons,  with- 
out even  one  idea,  mixed  up  with  some  clever  men 
who  would  make  excellent  jugglers — but  how  many 
are  practical  and  safe  men  ?  That  such  an  assembly 
should  mismanage  business,  so  as  to  inflict  all  kinds 
of  injury  on  the  country,  is  not  surprising.  Except 
in  cases  where  corruption  makes  them  act  in  a  parti- 
cular way,  they  treat  the  affairs  of  the  nation  just  as 
they  treat  their  own  affairs.     The  industry,  know- 
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ledge,  and  capability  which  they  bring  to  the  conside- 
ration of  their  own  concerns,  being  very  little,  and 
they  being  incapable  of  bringing  more  than  they  pos- 
sess of  these  qualities  to  the  consideration  of  public 
concerns,  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  they 
behave  as  they  do.  But  why  do  such  persons  become 
legislators  ?  Because  there  is  an  extravagant  expen- 
diture. The  systematized  profusion  of  the  govern- 
ment holds  out  temptations  to  men  of  all  kinds  to 
inflict  their  presence  upon  the  great  council  of  the 
nation,  with  almost  a  certainty  of  benefit  to  them- 
selves, and  with  an  absolute  certainty  of  injury  to 
every  body  else.*    The  prodigality  then,  the  dearness 

*  "  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  examine  and  re- 
"  port  the  Number  of  Members  of  both  houses  of  Parliament,  who 
"  hold  Office,  Place,  or  Emolument,"  &c.  &c.  &c,  and  who  were  by 
a  subsequent  order  of  the  house  (April  18th)  discharged  from  the 
inquiry,  so  far  as  regards  members  of  the  house  of  peers: — 

"  Your  committee  have  examined  the  returns  laid  before  them, 
"  and  report,  that  it  appears  there  are  60  members  of  the  house  of 
"  commons  holding  offices  and  receiving  emoluments  from  civil 
"  offices,  pensions,  &c.  to  the  amount  of  £86,291  (exclusive  of  83 
"  members  holding  naval  and  military  commissions)  ;  and  there  are 
"  of  these,  36  members  holding  offices  under  the  crown,  at  the  plea- 
"  sure  of  the  crown  or  otherwise,  the  nett  emoluments  of  which  are 
"  £56,033,  exclusive  of  the  emoluments  of  the  attorney  and  solicitor- 
"  general,  the  amount  of  which  is  not  stated.  That  there  are  four 
"  members  holding  offices  in  the  appointment  and  at  the  pleasure  of 
"  the  public  officers,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £7,500.  That 
"  there  are  ten  members  holding  offices  or  pensions  for  life,  and 
"  under  grants  from  the  crown,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £'1,311. 
"  That  there  is  one  member  holding  office  for  a  term  of  years,  under 
"  grants  from  the  crown  or  other  public  officers,  the  emoluments  of 
"  which  are  £2,460.     That  there  are  four  members  holding  offices 
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of  the  government,  is  the  mother  of  all  the  evils 
springing  from  careless,  ignorant,  and  venal  legisla- 
tion. Who  can  describe  or  even  number  them  ?  The 
millions  who  suffer  from  antiquated  institutions  may 
answer,  if  they  can.  The  agricultural  labourer,  who 
has  become  half  peasant  and  half  slave,  from  the 
operation  of  the  corn  and  the  poor-laws,  can  show  his 
wasted  body.  The  over-worked  and  under-fed  arti- 
zan  in  manufacturing  towns,  has  often  told  his  tale 
of  wretchedness.  The  voice  of  barbarous  Ireland, 
hungry  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  has  long  ago  been 
choked  in  blood.  The  struggle  is  vain,  and  the  fight 
is  hopeless,  whilst  the  base  lucre  of  gain  is  a  load- 
stone to  the  house  of  commons,  attracting  all  who 


"  for  life,  under  appointments  from  the  chiefs  of  the  courts  of  justice, 
"  or  from  other  public  officers,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £9,233. 
"  That  there  are  four  members  holding  pensions  or  sinecures,  or 
"  offices  chiefly  executed  by  deputy,  under  grants  from  the  crown  or 
"  by  acts  of  parliament,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £5,764.  That 
"  there  is  one  member  holding  the  reversion  of  offices  under  the 
u  crown  after  one  or  more  lives,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  £4,000. 
"  That  there  are  64  members  holding  commissions  in  the  army,  the 
"  emoluments  of  which  as  returned  are  £23,492  ;  but  in  several  of 
"  the  returns  the  amount  of  pay  and  emolument  is  not  distinctly 
"  stated.  That  there  are  nineteen  members  holding  commissions  in 
"  the  navy,  the  emoluments  of  which  are  stated  to  be  £5,088.  That 
"  there  are  45  members  in  the  militia  and  yeomanry,  who  receive  no 
"  pay  or  emolument  unless  their  corps  should  be  called  out  on  ser- 
"  vice.  That  there  are,  in  the  60  members  holding  civil  offices,  also 
"  three  members  holding  commissions  in  the  army,  four  members 
"  holding  commissions  in  the  navy,  and  four  members  in  the  militia, 
"  together  with  their  civil  offices,  &c.  stated  in  the  return." 
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have  sense  enough  to  know  that  having  something  is 
better  than  having  nothing. 

The  correctness  of  this  estimate  of  the  lower  house 
of  parliament,  will  be  proved  by  a  cursory  review  of 
the  proceedings,  during  the  session  which  has  just 
ended.  During  that  period,  the  great  defect  of  the 
reformed  house,  already  noticed,  its  not  being  a  deli- 
berative assembly,  has  been  prominent  on  every  oc- 
casion. The  only  rule  of  action  has  been  confidence, 
blind  confidence  in  the  ministry.  Proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  this  principle  were  seen  in  the  general  tone 
and  behaviour  of  our  reformed  legislators,  in  every 
measure  decided  upon,  and  in  the  mass  of  business 
postponed  in  compliance  with  the  desires  of  the  go- 
vernment. During  the  whole  of  the  session,  a  disin- 
clination even  to  hear  any  but  ministerial  speakers, 
was  remarkable  ;  to  which  was  added,  an  extraordi- 
nary readiness  to  believe  in  the  promises  of  the 
ministers,  at  all  times  and  upon  all  subjects. 

This  predisposition,  on  the  part  of  the  house,  being 
its  only  guide,  caused  it  to  choose  a  tory  president,  be- 
cause the  ministers  said  they  should  like  to  have  one 
— to  pass  the  coercion  bill  on  the  faith  of  the  promise 
of  a  complete  Irish  Church  reform — to  behave  with 
ludicrous  absurdity  respecting  the  malt-tax,  when 
left  to  themselves  for  only  a  day — to  approve  first  01 
a  loan  of  fifteen  millions  to  the  planters,  and  then  of 
a  gift  of  twenty  millions,  both  these  very  different 
measures  being  ministerial — to  shout  for  the  principle 
of  the  147th  clause  of  the  Irish  Church  bill,  and  then 
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shout  for  the  abandonment  of  that  clause — to  be  con- 
tented with  a  promise  from  ministers  respecting  mili- 
tary flogging  and  the  assessed  taxes — to  put  off  busi- 
ness respecting  which  more  than  a  hundred  notices 
for  next  session  appeared  as  soon  as  the  last  one  had 
closed — and  last,  but  not  least — to  truckle  to  the 
house  of  lords,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  intelli- 
gent bulk  of  the  nation.  Reference  to  only  a  portion 
of  the  conduct  of  the  government,  will  show  that  this 
blind  confidence  was  ill  placed !  The  promise  to 
maintain  the  principle  of  the  147th  clause*  of  the  Irish 
Church  bill,  was  a  mere  delusion,  a  cheat— the  pro- 
mise as  to  military  flogging,  if  not  flagrantly  broken, 
has  been  meanly  evaded — the  treatment  of  Mr.  Whit- 
more's  motion  respecting  the  corn  laws — the  most 
important  of  all  questions,  showed  signal  incompe- 
tency, or  bad  faith — the  conduct  of  the  ministry  re- 
specting the  factory  bill,  which  has  done  more  to 
destroy  the  confidence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  than 
any  measure  of  the  session,  and  submission  to  men 
who  from  education,  habit,  and  personal  interest,  are 
antagonist  to  those  who  might  direct  the  house  of 
commons,  prove  the  ministers  to  be  tricksters  rather 
than  statesmen. 

On  the  last  head,  the  ministry  and  the  parliament 
are  highly  blameable.  Both  parties  have  forgotten, 
that  "  the  virtual  aristocracy,"  the  real  strength  of 
the  nation,  are  at  this  day  in  the  middle  class.     In- 

*  This  clause  recognized  the  principle  that  church  property  might 
be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  the  state. 
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stead  of  consulting  the  opinions  or  the  feelings  of  this 
powerful  body,  the  ministry,  blindly  followed  by  the 
lower  house,  have  taken  counsel  of  their  fear  of  the 
lords'  house,  or  adopted  the  suggestions  of  fallacious 
and  wavering  politicians,  between  whom,  and  the 
majority  of  the  country,  there  is  no  sympathy  what- 
ever. Such  conduct,  combined  with  ignorance  and 
singular  inaptitude  for  business,  has  rendered  the  re- 
form ministry  no  longer  popular.  Hence  the  present 
discontent  of  the  people,  notwithstanding  reform. 
Hence,  the  government  still,  as  of  old,  is  something 
distinct  from  the  body  of  the  people  ;  just  as  the 
whigs  described  it  in  Castlereagh's  time,  when  they 
never  missed  an  occasion  of  pointing  out  to  foreigners, 
that  the  English  nation  was  one  thing — the  govern- 
ment another,  and  quite  a  different  thing. 

There  were  three  good  deeds  performed  during  the 
session.  The  first,  the  India  bill,  was,  however,  not 
the  act  of  either  the  ministry  or  the  subservient  par- 
liament. On  this  subject,  public  opinion  had  long 
been  made  up,  and  the  India  bill  was  the  act  of  the 
press,  representing  opinion.  The  two  other  good 
measures  (commissions  of  inquiry  into  criminal  law 
and  corporations)  were  not  adopted  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  house  of  commons.  These  excellent  commis- 
sions were  the  work  of  the  ministry,  or  rather,  pei- 
haps,  of  a  single  minister;  and  if  they  had  never 
been  issued,  not  a  complaint  or  a  murmur  would  have 
been  heard  from  the  parliament. 

The  reasons  for  misplaced  confidence  on  the  part 
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of  the  commons,  appear  to  be  several.  One  arises 
from  the  construction  of  the  house,  which  not  being 
sufficiently  reformed,  contains  a  compact  body  of 
tories.  Fear  or  dislike  of  these  men,  causes  many 
persons  to  support  the  government,  in  all  circum- 
stances. Another  reason  for  conduct  of  the  same 
kind,  is  dread  of  the  house  of  lords,  that  is,  of  a  tory 
government,  and  that  all  the  time  and  trouble  spent 
in  obtaining  reform  should  be  wasted.  Another  feel- 
ing which  procures  supporters  for  the  ministry  is, 
fear  of  the  ignorant  or  bad  men,  who  set  up  for 
leaders  of  the  people — of  Cobbett,  and  such  like,  who 
belonging  to  a  past  generation,  have  little  to  recom- 
mend them  in  any  quarter,  save  indomitable  assur- 
ance. With  this  fear  of  individuals  is  combined  fear 
arising  from  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  the  neces- 
sity of  order,  and  security  of  property,  in  the  com- 
plicated state  of  society  existing  in  Great  Britain. 

But  whence  come  these  fears,  or  rather  what  are 
the  grounds  of  this  dread  of  loud  and  noisy  tongues 
in  empty  heads— in  a  word,  of  anarchy  ?  The  main 
ground  is  the  insufficiency  of  reform  in  the  house  of 
commons.  Although  many  rotten  boroughs  have 
been  destroyed,  several  rotten  counties  return  mem- 
bers ;  and  there  are  still  many  boroughs,  which, 
albeit,  not  possessed  by  boroughmongers,  are  rotten 
to  the  core  from  bribery  and  intimidation.  By  means 
of  these  counties  and  boroughs,  a  strong  party  of 
tories  has  got  into  the  house,  the  very  same  men,  in 
many  cases,  who  were  returned  by  the  rottenest  of 
the  rotten  boroughs.    A  house  so  constituted,  can- 
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not  obtain  general  confidence ;  the  people  have  no 
faith  in  such  a  parliament,  and  being  dissatisfied,  they 
follow  any  body — Cobbett,  and  others  of  the  same 
stamp.  This  want  of  popular  confidence  almost 
compels  the  majority  of  the  house  to  confide  in  the 
ministers,  from  fear  of  the  tories  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  ignorant  and  unprincipled  of  the  radicals  on 
the  other.  Thus  we  have,  not  a  deliberative  assem- 
bly, sifting,  weighing,  and  deciding  for  itself,  but  an 
assembly  that  seems  of  no  use  but  to  give  authority 
to  the  decisions  of  the  cabinet. 

The  parliament,  then,  placing  implicit  faith  in  the 
government,  represents  not  the  nation,  but  the  cabi- 
net. To  determine  the  character  of  the  house,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  observe  that  of  the  ministry.  By  what 
tenure  does  the  ministry  hold  office  ?  Not  by  the  good- 
will of  the  people — on  that  side  they  are  safe  ;  placed 
in  safety  by  the  blind  confidence  of  the  commons — 
not  by  the  pleasure  of  the  king ;  for  it  is  well  under- 
stood that  they  would  have  resigned,  more  than  once, 
without  the  forbearance  of  the  tory  house  of  lords — 
but  by  adopting  measures  not  too  unpleasing  to  this 
same  tory  house  of  lords.  The  ministers  hold  office 
during  pleasure — whose  pleasure  ?  that  of  the  house 
of  lords.  The  measures  of  the  government  must  be 
suited  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  chamber  of  peers,  or 
the  hold  of  the  whigs  on  office  could  not  be  retained 
for  a  month.  The  guiding  principle  of  the  cabinet, 
therefore  is,  not  to  offend  the  house  of  lords  over- 
much ;  not  to  displease  those  who  were  the  proprie- 
tors of  rotten  boroughs.     Thus  the  chief  pressure  on 
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the  ministry  comes  from  the  tory  faction,  so  that  if 
this  state  of  things  were  to  last,  we  should  have  a 
tory  government,  notwithstanding  reform.  Facts  are 
not  wanting  to  show,  that  we  have  such  a  govern- 
ment now.  The  ministry  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  general  demand  for  effectual  law  reform,  and  for 
the  removal  of  impediments  to  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge. A  cry  for  cheap  and  speedy  justice,  by  means 
of  local  courts,  and  for  unstamped  papers,  that  must 
have  obtained  its  object  at  the  hands  of  a  ministry 
acting  in  the  sense  of  the  people,  has  been  raised  in 
vain.  Viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  it  would  ap- 
pear better  to  have  a  cabinet  composed  of  tories. 
They  could  retain  power  by  only  one  method,  by  not 
displeasing  the  nation  ;  so  that  in  that  case,  we 
might  have  a  government  liberal  in  reality,  though 
illiberal  in  name  ;  in  that  case  the  house  of  commons 
would  assert  its  power ;  would  really  govern,  no 
matter  by  what  instruments.  At  present  the  govern- 
ment is  composed  of  liberal  instruments,  moved  by  a 
tory  power.  The  wheels  of  the  state-machine  are 
whig — the  steam  is  tory.  Thus,  blind  confidence  in 
the  whigs  has  ended  in  submission  to  the  tories. 
Reversing  this  order  of  cause  and  effect,  we  see  that 
the  tory  faction,  in  the  house  of  peers,  still  possesses 
the  power  to  turn  out  a  cabinet,  and  therefore  the 
cabinet  must  conciliate  the  tories.  We  must  have  a 
government  suffered  by  an  oligarchy,  from  whose 
dominion  reform  was  meant  to  have  set  us  free,  or  be 
without  a  government.  In  order  not  to  be  without  a 
government,  the  house  of  commons  places  confidence 
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in  the  ministry,  and,  through  them,  submits  to  the 
tories.  But  what  is  the  original  cause  of  this  series 
of  immediate  causes  producing  a  tory  government  in 
spite  of  reform  ?  It  is  that  great  public  purse  into 
which  the  tories  yet  hope  to  put  their  hands  once 
more ;  it  is  the  motives  to  resistance  to  all  improve- 
ment furnished  to  the  tories  by  the  vast  expenditure, 
which  they  long  to  administer,  and  which  they  can- 
not but  see,  would  become  less  and  less  worth  ad- 
ministering, as  real  reform  should  proceed. 

It  would  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things  for 
the  tories  to  see  Lord  Grey  giving  his  family  £50,904* 
per  annum  of  the  public  money,  without  seeking  to 
embarrass  and  control  the  ministry ;  without  placing 
every  clog,  within  their  reach,  on  the  wheels  of  reform. 
By  this  determined  and  powerful  opposition  in  the 
house  of  peers,  the  ministry  is  placed  in  a  pitiable 
position ;  in  such  a  position,  that  their  existence  as 
a  cabinet,  is  in  danger  from  day  to  day,  and  hour  to 
hour.  This  is  why  the  house  of  commons  thinks  it 
necessary  to  place  confidence  in  them  ;  to  uphold 
them,  although  they  are  checked,  controlled,  and 
guided  by  the  tory  faction.     What  may  be  the  end  of 

*  The  following  tables  do  not  contain  all  the  names  or  the  whole 
amount  of  money  which  they  would  contain  if  the  public  accounts 
were  kept  in  a  different  manner.  The  obscurity,  perplexity,  and  se- 
crecy, prevalent  respecting  all  matters  connected  with  the  public 
money  are  such,  that  no  private  person  could  ascertain  the  whole 
amount  of  money  received  by  Lord  Grey's  family.  They  have, 
however,  received  enough  to  show,  that  if  the  people  of  England  have 
not  sufficiently  paid  the  prime  minister  for  his  services  as  a  reformer, 
in  gratitude — they  have  not  been  niggards  of  their  money. 
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such  a  state  of  things,  it  is  painful  to  think  of;  but 
the  cause  of  it  is  clear — the  money,  the  vast  expendi- 
ture, the  thousands  of  overpaid  places,  which  make  it 
worth  while  to  the  tories  to  battle  for  power,  and  to 
exert  their  influence  so  as  to  force  the  ministry  to 
stop  in  the  career  of  reform.  For  reasons  already 
noticed,  the  house  of  commons  supports  the  ministry 
in  their  crooked  and  crouching  policy  ;  in  a  system 
of  doing  nothing,  or  at  all  events,  as  little  as  need  be. 
This  seems  to  be  why  the  first  session  of  the  reformed 
parliament  has  passed  away  without  one  organic  or 
substantial  improvement — without  one  hearty  blow 
at  any  vicious  institution — why  the  term  reform,  ap- 
plied as  an  epithet  to  the  new  parliament,  is  begin- 
ning to  excite  ridicule  instead  of  respect. 


NO.  I. — BUMS  AT  PRESENT  RECEIVED  BY  LORD  GREY  AND  HIS  RELATIONS. 


------- 

Names. 

Relationship. 

Amount 

per 
annum. 

Earl  Grey,   First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  besides  being") 
Commissioner  of  the  affairs  of  India,  and  having  a> 

£5,000 

9,000 

1,350 

300 
400 
300 
300 
2,400 

5,847 

10,000 

1,200 
2,500 
6,000 
5,847 
300 
unknown 

unknown 

160 

unknown 

The  Hon.  Edward  Grey,   Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  Pre-\ 
bend  of  Westminster J 

The  Hon.  G.  Grey,  a  Gen.  in  the  army,  and  Col.  of  the\ 
13th  light  dragoons  J 

The  Hon.  Chas.  Grey,  Lieut.-Col.  of  60th  regiment  of  foot 
The  Hon.  Frederick  William  Grey,  Capt.  R.N 

Lord  Ponsonby,  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  formerly) 
at  Naples,  two  outfits  £5,000  J 

The  Hon.  R.  Ponsonby,  Bishop  of  Derry,  during  the") 
first  year  received  £20,000,  and  a  fine  for  renewal  of !- 
lease  of  £35,000,  together  £55,000  ) 

brother  in-law( reduced  to) 

The  Hon.  G.  Ponsonby,  M.P.,  Lord  of  the  Treasury 

Charles  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Assistant  Sec.  at  the  Treasury 
The  Hon.  F.  Ponsonby,  Major-Gen.  and  Governor  of  Malta 

a  1st  cousin  to  Lady  Grey 
father-in-law  to  a  brother 

Hedworth  Lambton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  groom  of  the  bed  chamber 

The  Rev.  Courtnay  James  Cooper  Bulteel,  the  living  of) 
Ermington,  and  other  livings  J 

brother  to  a  son-in-law  ... 
brother  to  a  son-in-law  ... 

cousin 

Sir  George  Grey,   Bart..  M.P.,  standing  counsel  to  the") 
Boards  of  Custom  and  Excise,  and  to  the  Legacy  Duty  > 
Office,  and  Metropolitan  Commissioner  of  Lunatics  ,...) 

£50,904 
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No    II. — SUMS  LATELY  RECEIVED  BY  RELATIONS  OF  LORD  GREY,  NOT  NOW  IN  OFFICE. 


Names. 


Relationship. 


Amount 

per 
annum. 


The  Earl  of  Durham,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  a  seat  in  the\ 
Cabinet  / 

Ditto,  Embassy  to  Russia , 

Lord  Viscount  Howick,  M.P.,  Under  Secretary  of  State \ 
for  the  Colonies J 

The  Hon.  G.  Barrington,  M.P.,  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 

Lieut.-Col.  Grey,  Secretary  to  First  Lord  of  Treasury    


son-in-law . 


eldest  son  , 
son-in-law , 


£2,000 

5,000 

1,500 

900 
unknown 


£9,400 


-SUMS  RECEIVED  BY  RELATION8  OF  LORD  GREY,  WHO  HAVE  OBTAINED 
THEIR  PLACES  BY  THEIR  OWN  INFLUENCE,  JOINED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE 
PRIME  MINISTER. 


Names. 


The  Earl  of  Melbourne,  Sec.  of  State  for  Home  Department  a  cousin 
The  Hon.  George  Lamb,  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the) 

Home  Department   / 

Lord  Viscount  Duncannon,  Commissioner  of  Woods  and) 

Forests,  with  great  patronage   / 

Sir  F.  Lamb,  Ambassador  at  Vienna  


Relationship. 

Amount 

per 
annum. 

5,000 
2,000 

2,000 
11,285 

£20,285 


No.  IV. — TOTAL    MONEY    RECEIVED    BY  LORD   GREY  S   RELATIONS    AND   CONNECTIONS, 
SINCE  NOV.  1830. 


Names. 

Relationship. 

Amount. 

£15,000 

18,000 

4,050 

1,200 

900 

900 

7,200 

22,541 

65,000 

3,600 

7,500 

18,000 

5,847 

600 

160 

9,000 

unknown 

unknrwn 

unknown 

unknown 

3,000 

2,400 

15,000 

6,000 

6,000 

22,570 

3234,468 

The  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  three  years'  pay 

The  Hon.  Frederick  William  Grey,  three  years'  pay  

The  Hon.  R.  Ponsonby,  Bp.  of  Derry,  first  year  £20,000,) 
fine  £35,000,  second  year  only  £10,000— two  years J 

The  Hon.  F.  C.  Ponsonby,  three  years'  pay  

1st  cousin  of  Lady  Grey... 
father-in-law  to  a  brother 

brother  to  a  son-in-law  ... 

The  Earl  of  Durham,  two  years  £4,000,  Embassy  £5,000... 

brother  to  a  son-in-law  ... 

S 

CHAPTER  IX. 


OTHER  CASES  OF  DISPROPORTION  BETWEEN  PAY  AND  SERVICE. ENGLISH, 

SCOTCH,  AND  WELSH   CLERGY. A  REMARKABLE    EFFECT    OF    EXTRAVA- 
GANCE.  ENGLISH    KING  AND   AMERICAN    PRESIDENT. ENGLISH    KING 

AND    ENGLISH    SAILOR. AMERICAN    PRESIDENT    AND    AMERICAN    SAI- 
LOR. 


"  A  method  of  ascertaining  the  proper  amount  of  emoluments  for  any  office,  simple 
as  it  is  efficacious,  is  afforded  by  allowing  the  persons  employed  to  discharge  their  duty 
by  deputy  ;  if  no  one  employs  a  deputy,  the  emoluments  cannot  be  much  too  great ;  if 
many  individuals  employ  deputies,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  observe  what  is  paid  to 
the  deputies— the  salary  of  the  deputy  is  the  proper  salary  for  the  place."— Bentham's 
Rationale  of  Reward,  p.  164. 


A  comparison  between  the  high  pay  of  English 
clergymen,  and  the  low  pay  of  those  of  Scotland, 
has  been  already  noticed,  for  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing how  immoderate  salaries  cause  persons — fit  for 
their  situations  when  first  appointed  —  to  become 
unfit  from  the  bad  motives  engendered  by  their  emo- 
luments. The  subject  must  be  examined  now  with 
a  more  extended  view,  in  order  to  point  out  how 
extravagant  pay,  besides  being  the  cause  of  this 
evil,  is  the  cause  of  unfit  persons  being  appointed, 
and  of  numerous  mischiefs  to  society  at  large.  An 
examination  of  our  church  establishment  to  this  end, 
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is  worthy  of  attention  from  all  who  think  that  there 
are  evils  greater  than  the  abstraction  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Al- 
though the  injuries  of  unnecessary  taxation  are 
grievous  to  be  borne,  and  the  impolicy  of  the  vexa- 
tious, pitiful,  and  expensive  system,  in  force  in  Great 
Britain,  is  especially  reprehensible,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  taxes  are  only  means  to  ends.  One  of 
the  ends  is  to  provide  religious  instruction,  consola- 
tion, and  care  for  the  nation.  If  the  money  expended 
with  this  view,  be  so  expended  as  not  only  to  fail  in 
attaining  it,  but  so  as  to  attain  one  of  an  opposite 
character— if  instead  of  procuring  religious  care  and 
instruction  it  causes  the  neglect  of  all  religion — if  it 
be  so  applied  as  to  demonstrate  that  the  teachers  of 
religion  consider  the  teaching  to  be  merely  an  instru- 
ment for  obtaining  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  expending  enormous  sums  on 
the  church  is  a  cause  of  evils  of  infinitely  more  im- 
portance than  the  single,  albeit,  not  a  small  one,  of 
exacting  so  much  money  from  the  people.  The  loss 
of  the  money  being  the  absence  of  whatever  neces- 
saries or  comforts  it  would  purchase,  is  an  evil  of 
very  small  amount  compared  to  those  arising  from 
using  the  money  for  purposes  different  from  those  for 
which  it  was  obtained.  What  is  taught  by  the  abuse 
of  this  money  but  a  lesson  of  hypocrisy  and  fraud  ? 
For  what  is  taking  money  under  a  solemn  compact 
to  instruct  and  care  for  the  people,  and  then  using  it 
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for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  in  darkness,  and  in 
aiding  and  abetting  those  who  plunder,  harass,  and 
oppress  them,  but  obtaining  money  under  false  pre- 
tences. Who,  believing  in  Christianity,  must  not  be 
daily  and  hourly  shocked  at  reflecting  on  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  doctrines  of  his  religion  and  the 
practice  of  its  professors — between  the  simplicity  and 
charity  of  the  founder  of  his  faith  and  the  purple 
pride  and  cold  ostentation  of  sleek,  yet  hungry  pre- 
lates ?  Can  a  sincere  man  expound  the  principles  of 
Christianity  to  his  children,  and  witness  in  their  pre- 
sence the  exhibitions  of  luxury,  sensuality,  worldly 
intrigue,  political  rancour,  and  undisguised  indiffe- 
rence to  all  things,  but  their  own  interests,  on  the 
part  of  the  English  clergy,  without  feeling,  that  the 
mere  loss  of  the  money  paid  to  them  is  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  injury  done  by  their  pestilent  example  ? 
If  the  disproportion  of  pay  to  service,  at  present 
existing  amongst  our  clergy,  were  done  away,  the 
bad  parts  of  the  church  establishment  would  go 
with  it ;  in  other  words,  that  if  money  enough  were 
taken  away,  or  if  the  number  of  ministers  amongst 
whom  the  present  fund  should  be  distributed  were 
sufficiently  increased,  there  would  be  no  such  bishops 
as  we  have  now,  is  a  truism  needing  only  to  be  stated 
in  order  to  obtain  universal  assent.  These  conclu- 
sions make  it  urgent  to  point  out  various  evils,  be- 
sides that  of  taking  money,  which  are  caused  by  the 
English  church  establishment ;  showing,  at  the  same 
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time,  what  other  benefits  would  flow  from  a  reform- 
ation of  the  church  besides  that  of  preventing  the 
pastors  from  robbing  their  flock. 

Although  England  is  incorporated  with  Scotland, 
a  country  affording  a  practical  lesson  concerning  the 
advantages  of  economy  in  ecclesiastical  matters,  this 
lesson  cannot  be  too  often  rehearsed,  because,  from  a 
long  course  of  bad  teaching,  it  is  not  as  deeply  im- 
pressed on  people's  minds  as  it  ought  to  be.  There 
does  not,  indeed,  exist  any  general  want  of  conviction 
of  the  necessity  of  reforming  the  church  establish- 
ment ;  but  some  of  the  advantages  from  doing  so  are 
put  more  prominently  forward  than  they  deserve. 
For  example ;  the  abolition  of  tythes  is  strongly  and 
no  doubt  justly  supported  by  the  argument,  that  it 
would  do  away  with  a  fruitful  and  constantly  shoot- 
ing germ  of  contention  between  the  parson  and  his 
flock.  This,  however,  would  be  a  trifling  benefit 
compared  with  the  diminution  of  pay  to  the  clergy, 
which  must  follow  the  abolition  of  tythes.  When- 
ever the  clergy  shall  be  paid  by  means  of  fixed  sala- 
ries, grounded  on  a  principle  applicable  to  the  whole 
country,  their  emoluments  must  be  equalized.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  such  a  step  would  be,  that 
the  work  for  which  the  clergy  are  paid  would  be 
done.  The  time  which  extravagant  emolument 
enables  clergymen  to  waste  in  idleness,  or  in  some- 
thing worse,  would  be  devoted  to  the  duties  of  their 
calling.     Tn  that  case  the  flock  would  not  only  be 
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saved  from  collision  with  the  parson  about  money 
and  from  the  payment  of  the  money,  but  would  have 
the  benefit  of  the  precept  and  example  of  a  man  con- 
scientiously discharging  his  duty.  Another  ground 
on  which  the  abolition  of  tythes  has  been  urged  is, 
that  they  were  originally  instituted  for  other  pur- 
poses than  the  support  of  the  clergy.  This  may  be 
historically  true,  but  is  a  matter  of  little  importance 
compared  with  the  establishment  of  a  principle  by 
paying  the  clergy  in  a  way  different  from  the  present ; 
namely,  that  they  ought  to  be  paid  for  services,  and 
that  those  who  pay  are  the  proper  judges  of  the  mode 
of  performing  the  services,  as  well  as  of  the  amount 
of  pay,  just  as  people  are  in  secular  concerns.  In 
order  to  fully  appreciate  the  value  of  this  principle,  it 
is  necessary  to  reflect  upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
amount  of  pay  acts  upon  those  by  whom  service  is  to 
be  rendered.  The  effect  of  extravagant  pay  upon 
clergymen  has  been  shown  by  David  Hume  and 
Adam  Smith,  in  passages  already  quoted ;  and  the 
state  of  Scotland,  where  the  clergy  are  moderately 
paid,  has  been  pointed  out  with  admiration  by  those 
excellent  men.  They  have  enumerated  many  benefits 
resulting  from  cheapness  in  church  government,  and 
to  their  testimony  may  be  added  that  of  Mr.  (now 
Lord)  Brougham,  whose  speech  as  an  advocate,  it 
is  to  be  hoped,  expressed  his  then  sentiments  as  a 
statesman. 

"  Strange  as  it  may  seem,"  said  Mr.  Brougham, 
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"  and  to  many  who  hear  me,  incredible,  from  one  end 
"  of  the  kingdom  (Scotland)  to  the  other,  a  traveller 
"  will  see  no  such  thing  as  a  bishop— not  such  a  thing 
"  is  to  be  found  from  the  Tweed  to  John-o'-Groat's — 
"  not  a  mitre,  no,  nor  so  much  as  a  minor  canon,  or 
"  even  a  rural  dean — and  in  all  the  land  not  a  single 
"  curate— so  entirely  rude  and  barbarous  are  they  in 
"  Scotland — in  such  utter  darkness  do  they  sit,  that 
"  they  support  no  cathedrals,  maintain  no  pluralists, 
"  suffer  no  non-residence ;  nay,  the  poor  benighted 
"  creatures  are  ignorant  even  of  tythes  !  Not  a 
"  sheaf,  or  a  lamb,  or  a  pig,  or  the  value  of  a  plough - 
"  penny,  do  the  hopeless  mortals  render  from  year's 
"  end  to  year's  end !  Piteous  as  their  lot  is,  what 
"  renders  it  infinitely  more  touching,  is  to  witness 
"  the  return  of  good  for  evil,  in  the  demeanour  of  this 
"  wretched  race.  Under  all  this  cruel  neglect  of 
"  their  spiritual  concerns,  they  are  actually  the  most 
"  loyal,  contented,  moral,  and  religious  people  any 
"  where,  perhaps,  to  be  found  in  the  world."* 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  the  clergy 
ought  not  to  have  ample  remuneration.  If  Scotland 
on  the  one  hand  furnishes  a  bright  picture  of  content- 
ment and  happiness  from  not  being  cursed  with  the 
abominations  of  a  bloated  hierarchy,  Wales,  on  the 
other  hand,  shows  that  parsimony  in  church  affairs 


*  Trial  of  John  Ambrose  Williams  for  a  libel  on  the  clergy  of 
Durham,  August  16,  1822,  p.  4.3. 
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is  nearly  as  bad  as  extravagance.  From  the  poverty 
of  the  Welsh  curates  this  conclusion  may  also  be 
drawn,  that  the  high  pay  of  the  great  dignitaries  of 
the  church  renders  them  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of 
moral  equity,  and  more  reckless  of  public  scorn,  than 
men  of  the  same  class  in  England,  where  the  inferior 
clergy  are  comparatively  better  paid.  All  who  have 
observed  must  have  admired  the  patience,  unwearied 
industry,  and  strenuous  efforts  of  many  Welsh  clergy- 
men, with  stipends  not  so  large  as  those  of  game- 
keepers, in  striving  to  perform  the  duties  of  their 
calling.  If  they  do  not  perform  them  perfectly,  the 
fault  is  not  theirs.  They  do  not  perform  them  only 
because  they  cannot  perform  them.  Whilst  the 
range  of  their  duties  is  very  wide,  and  their  pa- 
rishioners are  very  numerous,  their  pay  is  only  just 
sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  Never- 
theless they  labour,  they  strive  and  overwork  them- 
selves, whilst  the  fat  and  lazy  bishop  lolls  his  time 
away,  or  the  thin  and  bilious  one  writes  pamphlets, 
or  makes  speeches,  in  defence  of  every  intolerant  and 
uncharitable  institution  that  may  be  threatened  with 
improvement.  Let  us  compare  the  position,  charac- 
ter, and  conduct  of  well-endowed  English  clergymen 
generally  with  that  of  a  Scotch  minister  or  a  Welsh 
curate.  An  English  parson  is  a  person  with  little 
more  than  a  show  of  education ;  for  he  who  possesses 
only  a  smattering  of  classical  knowledge,  and  a  small 
admixture  of  mathematics,  joined  to  total  ignorance 
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of  every  thing  else,  cannot  be  called  well  informed. 
Again,  even  the   little  that  such  a  man  knows,  is 
rarely  or  never  used  for  the  benefit  of  his  flock.    Why 
should  a  clergyman  exert  his  abilities,  or  display  his 
knowledge  in  the  composition  of  sermons,  when  they 
are  to  be  bought  at  the  price  of  waste  paper  ?     The 
delivery  of  these  sermons  is  almost  the  only  commu- 
nication that  takes  place  between  an  English  rector 
or  vicar  and  his  parishioners.    Here  and  there,  indeed, 
a  rare  man  of  a  different  stamp  may  be  found  ;  but, 
of  course,  the  conduct  of  the  mass,  not  that  of  indi- 
viduals, must  be  looked  at  on  the  present  occasion. 
The  reason  why  the  English  clergy  have  little  or 
no  communication  with   their  parishioners  is   plain 
enough.     The  non-communication  is  caused  by  the 
absence  of  sympathy  between  the  parties  in  question. 
This  cause  produces  the  same  effect  in  other  classes 
of  society  ;  for  when  does  intimacy  subsist  between 
men  of  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred,  and  those  who 
have  only  a  hundred  per  annum.     Those  who  employ 
fashionable  tailors,  wear  scented  cambric,  and  ride  on 
a  hunter  worth  two  hundred  guineas,  never  have  lived, 
and  never  can  live,  upon  sociable,  which  means,  equal 
terms,  with  the  majority  of  mankind.     If  this  be  true 
of  laymen,  what  is  there  in  a  parson's  conduct  to 
make  those  below  him,  in  respect  of  property,  forget 
the  difference  between  them  ?     Nothing  ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  as  the  gorgeous  clergyman  calls  himself  the 
apostle  of  a  self-denying  religion,  any  man  with  a 
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little  common-sense,  a  brainless  clodhopper,  is  struck 
with  the  contrast  between  precept  and  practice. 
Moreover,  the  practice  is  daily  and  hourly  observed, 
whilst  the  precepts  are  delivered  at  intervals,  few  and 
far  between.  Once  a  week,  perhaps,  the  clergyman 
delivers  ore  rotundo  from  the  pulpit,  a  string  of  nicely 
balanced  sentences  on  the  duties  of  abstinence,  charity, 
and  constant  prayer;  but,  during  every  day  of  the  week, 
and  during  almost  every  hour  of  every  day,  he  pre- 
sents himself  a  living  proof  of  the  neglect  of  all  these 
duties.  The  morning  ride  or  drive,  with  well-groomed 
and  highly-fed  horses,  the  sumptuous  table  and  pecu- 
liar claret,  with  a  little  quiet  gaming,  either  at  cards  or 
billiards,  in  the  evening,  are  frequent  exhibitions  in 
every  parish  in  England,  where  there  is  a  rich  incum- 
bent. How  can  poor  people,  or  even  people  living  in 
a  moderate  way,  approach  men  who  live  thus  ?  Of 
course  a  parson  ought  to  know  the  affairs  of  his  parish 
just  as  the  head  of  a  public  office  ought  to  know  those 
of  his  department.  As,  for  example,  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  ought  to  be  acquainted  with  the  details  of 
the  post  office.  Neither  a  clergyman  or  a  layman, 
however,  can  do  this,  whose  rank  or  wealth  lift  him 
so  far  above  those  from  whom  the  necessary  know- 
ledge must  come,  that  they  will  not,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  be  inclined  to  communicate  it.  People  in 
the  middle  or  lower  class  must  go  cap-in-hand  when 
they  want  to  talk  to  a  duke  or  to  a  rubicund  rector ; 
and  no  man  in  his  senses  will  go  cap-in-hand  to  any 
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body,  unless  he  expects  to  gain  something  by  so  doing. 
What,  but  a  formal  reception,  and  most  likely  a  civil 
hint  to  mind  one's  own  concerns,  would  a  man  receive 
who  should  wait  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  tell 
him  that  the  underlings  of  his  department  had  mystified 
and  grossly  deceived  him  relating  to  the  overtures 
lately  made  by  the  French  government  concerning  the 
communication  between  France  and  England  ?  Who, 
that  did  not  seek  an  insult,  would  call  upon  a  well- 
endowed  parson,  to  suggest  that  it  would  be  as  well 
not  to  interfere  at  an  approaching  election,  or,  that 
as  the  majority  of  his  parishioners  were  dissenters,  it 
would  be  unwise  to  attack  their  doctrines  in  his  next 
sermon  ? 

What  a  contrast  is  presented  in  the  position,  and 
therefore  in  the  conduct  of  a  minister  of  the  Scotch 
church  !  His  house  is  not  better,  if  so  good,  as  the 
majority  of  those  in  his  parish ;  and  his  income, 
although  enough  to  support  him  in  decency,  is  so 
small  as  to  forbid  the  slightest  attempt  at  luxury  or 
ostentation.  Moreover,  he  is  a  man  of  sound  and 
general  information,  and  in  many  cases  of  rare  ac- 
quirements and  profound  learning ;  for  unlike  English 
parsons,  instead  of  forgetting,  he  has  added  to  what 
he  learnt  at  college,  not  having  had  the  means  of 
wasting  the  best  years  of  his  life  at  Newmarket  or 
on  the  Continent.  His  life  is  regular,  sober,  and 
cheerful ;  and  the  equality  of  fortune  with  that  of  his 
parishioners,  produces  and  maintains  frank  and  cor- 
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dial  intercourse  between  them,  such  as  is  no  where  to 
be  found  between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Tweed. 
Instead  of  going  hunting,  shooting,  dining,  or  begging 
for  preferment  from  a  neighbouring  lord  or  squire,  a 
Scotch  minister  is  assiduously  employed  iu  giving 
information,  advice,  and  consolation  to  all  who  need 
his  services.  These  are  so  useful,  and  are  rendered 
in  such  abundance,  that  not  a  murmur  or  a  cavil,  on 
the  subject  of  money,  is  heard  from  year's  end  to 
year's  end.  It  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  dispute 
on  this  head  ;  since  no  man  can  deny  a  right  to  a 
comfortable  subsistence  to  another  who  earns  it  by 
the  sweat  of  his  brow.*     Whilst  an  English  parson  is 

*  Although  the  pay  is  not  objected  to,  there  are  complaints  against 
some  parts  of  the  Scotch  ecclesiastical  system.  They  strengthen, 
however,  instead  of  weakening  the  position  in  the  text.  They  show, 
that  although  the  system  of  patronage  prevails  in  Scotland,  and  some 
other  defects  similar  to  those  in  the  English  establishments  are  to  be 
found,  still  the  amount  of  pay  to  a  Scotch  clergyman  is  so  moderate, 
that  none  but  efficient  men  accept  the  office.  It  is  not  worth  the 
while  of  a  lord,  or  a  corporation,  or  a  minister  of  state,  to  intrigue  or 
exert  influence  in  order  to  get  the  office  for  proud  and  lazy  men  like 
"  the  gentlemen"  who  abound  in  the  English  church. 

From  the  "  Times,"  July  17,  1833.—"  Mr.  Sinclair  moved  for 
"  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  repeal  the  10th  of  Anne,  c.  12,  by  which 
"  the  yoke  of  patronage  was  again  imposed  upon  the  church  of 
"  Scotland. 

"  Mr.  H.  Ross  supported  the  motion  in  an  able  speech,  in  which 
"  he  admitted  that  although  the  clergy  of  Scotland  performed  their 
"  duties  in  a  most  exemplary  manner,  there  were  daily  instances  of 
"  seceders  from  the  Scotch  church.  They  had  increased  to  an  alarm- 
"  ing  extent,  and  uniting  with  the  dissenters,  had  formed  voluntary 
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occupied  in  screwing  up  his  tythes  to  the  highest 
pitch  possible,  in  consulting  with  his  legal  adviser 
how  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  in  fraternizing  with 
the  devil  in  the  shape  of  litigation,  the  Scotch  minis- 


"  associations  which  appointed  their  own  pastors.  He  assured  the 
"  house,  that  nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  people  in  Scotland  were 
"  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  their  old  rights.  Already,  upwards  of 
"  150  petitions  had  been  presented,  praying  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
"  of  patronage. 

"  The  Lord  Advocate  opposed  the  motion,  on  account  of  the  late 
"  period  of  the  session,  and  because  he  thought  the  general  assembly 
"  would  soon  remedy  the  evils  complained  of. 

"  Sir  R.  Peel  assured  the  house,  that  while  he  had  been  a  minister, 
"  the  government  had  not  in  a  single  instance  shown  bias  or  partiality 
"  respecting  the  appointment  of  clergymen  in  Scotland. 

"  Mr.  Abercromby  and  others  coincided. 

"  Sir  R.  Inglis  opposed  the  motion,  because,  if  carried,  a  bad  pre- 
"  cedent  for  interfering  with  other  churches  would  be  established." 

The  motion  was  withdrawn  with  a  promise  of  bringing  it  forward 
on  a  more  favorable  occasion,  and  the  tone  of  the  debate  implied 
that  a  reform  of  the  abuses  complained  of  would  speedily  take 
place.  The  only  opposition  came  from  Sir  R.  Inglis,  on  the  ground 
of  precedent.  Why  was  there  no  outcry  against  Mr.  Sinclair's 
motion,  like  that  which  is  raised  against  similar  attempts  to  reform 
the  English  church.  Why  did  not  the  tories  shout  "  spoliation  ?" 
How  happened  it,  that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  able  to  state  that  govern- 
ment had  been  impartial  respecting  Scotch  clergymen?  The 
answer  to  these  questions  is  plain.  The  pay  is  so  moderate  that 
the  appointments  are  not  worth  seeking  by  the  means  employed  to 
obtain  the  rich  endowments  of  the  church  of  England.  This  pre- 
cious establishment  has  a  standing  army  of  mercenaries,  "  a  church 
"  militant,"  always  ready  to  defend  an  attack  upon  even  its  out- 
works. The  poor  church  of  Scotland  must  trust  to  the  zeal  and  ability 
of  its  preachers,  who  arc  not  likely  to  be  found  wanting. 
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ter  is  teaching  at  the  parish  school  and  earning  a  title 
to  gratitude  and  respect  from  those  to  whom  the  know- 
ledge imparted  proves  a  cause  of  advancement  in 
future  life.  If,  therefore,  it  be  good  for  society  that 
children  should  be  educated,  that  all  wanting  advice 
or  information  should  receive  it,  that  a  man  of  superior 
attainments,  knowledge,  experience,  and  virtue,  should 
reside  in  every  parish  ;  in  short,  if  great  good  must 
result  from  clergymen  performing  their  duties,  and 
great  evils  from  those  duties  being  neglected,  the 
amount  of  too  much  money  per  se  paid  to  the  English 
parson,  is  of  little  importance  compared  with  the  evil 
effects  which  it  produces.  Extravagant  emolument 
makes  the  professors  of  Christianity  in  England, 
grasping,  proud,  and  mischievous.  Fair  remuneration 
makes  the  Scotch  minister  charitable,  equable,  and 
industrious.  The  quantum  of  money,  viewed  as  a 
cause  of  such  different  effects,  is  all-important,  but 
considered  merely  as  an  effect,  in  other  words,  the 
subtraction  of  a  sum  which  would  otherwise  remain 
in  the  purses  of  those  who  support  an  overpaid  church, 
it  is  a  trifle  light  as  air. 

This  conclusion  is  supported  by  observing  the  effect 
of  a  certain  amount  of  remuneration  on  the  Welsh 
curate,  who  differs  widely  in  station  and  character, 
both  from  the  English  parson  and  the  Scotch  minister. 
The  Welsh  curate's  pay  is  generally  so  scanty,  as  not 
to  admit  of  his  wearing  clothes  so  good  as  those  of  a 
thriving  farmer,  and  his  residence  often  is  the  spare 
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room  of  a  farm-house.  It  is  not  unusual  for  him  to 
perform  the  church  service  at  two  or  three  parishes 
on  the  same  day,  and  he  does  not  scruple  at  taking 
fatiguing  jo urnies  for  this  purpose,  either  on  horseback 
or  on  foot.  He  is,  therefore,  in  point  of  comforts  and 
even  necessaries,  below  the  majority  of  those  who 
ought  to  look  up  to  him  with  respect  and  reverence, 
and  does  not  obtain  that  estimation,  which,  if  living 
like  a  Scotch  minister,  he  would  obtain,  although 
working  perhaps  twice  or  three  times  as  hard,  in  the 
way  of  physical  exertion,  as  the  Scotchman.  The 
Welchman  also  labours  mentally,  but  not  with  the 
same  effect  as  the  Scotchman,  because  he  is  not  so 
well  qualified  by  education,  and  because  great  physi- 
cal and  mental  exertion  at  the  same  time  are  incom- 
patible. Yet  many  a  Welsh  curate  obtains  the  respect 
of  his  parishioners  from  producing  a  conviction  in 
their  minds  that  he  does  all  in  his  power  to  deserve 
it.  The  feeling  of  respect  is  often  mixed  up  with  that 
of  pity  for  the  position  in  which  inadequate  pay  places 
the  Welch  clergyman,  but  nevertheless,  exists  in  all 
cases  where  it  is  deserved.  This  state  of  things 
clearly  proves,  that  although  underpayment  is  in- 
jurious, it  does  not  prevent  a  clergyman  from  striving 
to  discharge  his  duties,  whereas,  overpay  either  renders 
him  absolutely  incapable  of  attempting  any  thing,  or 
drives  him  into  a  course  of  conduct  directly  contrary 
to  that  which  he  ought  to  follow.    The  Welch  curate 
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does  all  the  good  he  can,  whilst  the  English  parson 
does  all  sorts  of  evil. 

The  effect  of  a  due  proportion  of  pay  to  service  is 
the  same  in  ecclesiastical  as  in  civil  affairs,  and  the 
same  contrast  which  has  been  noticed  between  the 
churches  of  England  and  Scotland  is  observable  be- 
tween other  countries  in  other  departments  of  govern- 
ment. For  instance,  the  moderate  pay  of  an  American 
president,  and  the  excessive  pay  of  an  English  king, 
causes  the  former  to  be  a  useful  public  servant,  the 
latter  to  be — any  thing  you  please.  Another  effect  of 
being  extravagant  in  remunerating  a  particular  class 
is,  that  it  causes  an  indisposition  and  an  incapability 
of  fairly  remunerating  other  classes.  The  church  of 
England  being  enormously  paid  for  only  the  pretence 
of  service,  and  the  public  being  annoyed  at  the  extra- 
vagance, as  well  as  pro  tanto  impoverished,  it  would 
be  impossible  in  proposing  a  grant  of  money  for  na- 
tional education  to  meet  with  a  favourable  audience  in 
England.  Referring  to  this  effect  of  excessive  pay, 
and  comparing  the  wages  of  an  English  sailor  with 
those  of  an  English  king,  one  sees  why  it  would  be 
impossible  to  raise  the  former  without  lessening  the 
latter — why  the  wages  of  an  American  sailor,  who  is 
in  many  respects  infinitely  superior  to  an  English  one, 
bear  some  proportion  to  the  wages  of  the  president  of 
the  United  States — and  why  English  bishops  resist 
church  reform. 
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Nevertheless,  if  the  effects  of  excessive  pay  to  the 
clergy  be  such  as  have  been  described,  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  church  of  England  ought  to  be  the  most 
earnest  in  enforcing  reduction  whenever  parsons  are 
too  highly  paid.  They  ought  to  be  the  most  earnest, 
because  they  ought  to  be  actuated  by  motives  ten 
times  as  strong  as  those  of  mere  economists.  These 
look  only  at  the  amount  of  money  saved,  how  the 
capital  of  the  country  may  be  increased  by  judicious 
management,  but  they  cannot  be  interested  in  a  re- 
formation of  the  church  like  those  who  seek,  not  only 
what  no  money  can  purchase,  but  what  too  much 
money  bestowed  on  the  church  prevents,  namely,  the 
maintainance  of  peace  and  the  promotion  of  religion, 
morality,  and  happiness,  amongst  those  confided  to  its 
care.  A  truly  religious  man,  seeing  the  irreligious 
tendency  of  extravagant  pay  in  the  church  of  England, 
would  be  amongst  the  first  to  allow,  that  economy  or 
extravagance  per  se,  is  as  nothing  compared  with  the 
importance,  not  in  a  fiscal  but  in  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  keeping  a  due  proportion  between  pay  and 
service. 


CHAPTER  X. 


ANOTHER    CAUSE    OF    A    BAD    MODE    OF    PROCEEDING    FOR    OBTAINING    THE 

END  IN  VIEW  IN  THE  MAINTENANCE  OF  A  HOUSE   OF  PEERS. POSITION, 

FUNCTIONS,  MOTIVES,  AND  FEELINGS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  LORDS. 


"  All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic,  rests  at  last,  as  was  profoundly 
observed  by  Hume,  upon  opinion.  A  government  is  just,  or  otherwise,  according  as  it 
promotes,  more  or  less,  the  true  interests  of  the  people  who  live  under  it ;  but  is  stable 
and  secure,  exactly  as  it  is  directed  by  the  opinion  of  those  who  really  possess,  and 
know  that  they  possess,  the  power  of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  whose  opinion,  therefore, 
it  constantly  depends ;  —that  is,  in  a  military  despotism,  on  the  opinion  of  the  soldiery ; 
— in  all  rude  and  ignorant  communities,  on  the  opinion  of  those  who  monopolize  the 
intelligence,  the  wealth,  or  the  discipline  which  constitute  power — the  priesthood — the 
landed  proprietors — the  armed  and  inured  to  war ; — and,  in  civilized  societies,  on  the 
opinion  of  that  larger  proportion  of  the  people  who  can  bring  their  joint  talents,  wealth, 
and  strength,  to  act  in  concert  when  occasion  requires.  A  government  may  indeed 
subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the  opinion  of  those  classes  of  persons  ;  but  its 
existence  must  always  be  precarious,  and  it  probably  will  not  subsist  long.  The  natural 
and  appropriate  constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  every  case,  that  which  enables  those  who 
actually  administer  the  government,  to  ascertain  and  conform  themselves  in  time  to 
the  opinion  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  overturn  it ;  and  no  government  whatever 
can  possibly  be  secure  where  there  are  no  arrangements  for  this  purpose.  Thus  it  is 
plainly  for  want  of  a  proper  despotic  constitution — for  want  of  a  regular  and  safe  way  of 
getting  at  the  opinions  of  their  armies,  that  the  sultans  and  other  Asiatic  sovereigns 
are  so  frequently  beheaded  by  their  janissaries  or  insurgent  soldiery :  and,  in  like 
manner,  it  was  for  want  of  a  proper  feudal  constitution,  that,  in  the  decline  of  that 
system,  the  king  was  so  often  dethroned  by  his  rebellious  barons,  or  excommunicated 
by  an  usurping  priesthood.  In  more  advanced  times,  there  is  the  same  necessity  of 
conforming  to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  more  extended  and  diversified  descrip- 
tions of  persons  in  whom  the  power  of  enforcing  and  resisting  has  come  to  reside;  and 
the  natural  and  only  safe  constitution  for  such  societies  must  therefore  embrace  a  repre- 
sentative assembly.  A  government  may  no  doubt  go  on,  in  opposition  to  the  opinion 
of  this  virtual  aristocracy,  for  a  long  time  after  it  has  come  into  existence.  For,  it  is 
not  enough  that  there  is  wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  individual  influence  enough 
in  a  community  to  overbear  all  pretensions  opposed  to  them.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
possessors  of  this  virtual  power  should  be  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and  of  the  con» 
formity  of  their  sentiments  or  views ;  and  it  is  very  late  in  the  progress  of  society 
before  the  means  of  communication  are  so  multiplied  and  improved  as  to  render  this 
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practicable  in  any  tolerable  degree.  Trade  and  the  press,  however,  have  now  greatly 
facilitated  these  communications  :  and  in  all  the  central  countries  of  Europe,  they  pro- 
bably exist  in  a  degree  quite  sufficient  to  give  one  of  the  parties,  at  least,  very  decided 
impressions  both  as  to  its  interests  and  its  powers." — Edinburgh  Review,  No.  LX.  p.  283. 
September,  1818. 


The  above  passage  is  worthy  of  serious  attention  on 
the  part  of  those  who  wish  well  to  their  country  ; 
because,  if  the  conclusions  arrived  at  be  correct,  the 
means  of  avoiding  the  greatest  impediment  to  im- 
provement and  permanent  prosperity,  namely,  civil 
commotion,  are  within  the  reach  of  all  commonly 
intelligent  and  impartial  people.  This  must  have 
been  the  case,  since  by  means  of  the  press  and  of 
various  other  inventions,  by  which  the  communication 
of  ideas  has  been  made  more  easy  and  frequent,  and 
by  which  ideas  themselves  have  been  multiplied, 
expanded,  and  refined,  England  had  become  the  most 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  The  knowledge  pos- 
sessed by  the  middle,  or  in  other  words,  by  the  really 
powerful  class,  by  that  class  "  in  whom  the  power  of 
"  enforcing  and  resisting  had  come  to  reside"  had 
long  been  increasing,  and  was  remarkable  in  1818 
(when  the  passage  quoted  was  written) ;  but  its  strides 
from  that  time  to  the  present  have  been  greater  than 
ever.  A  proof  of  this  is  to  be  seen  in  the  increased 
number,  and  improved  condition  of  those  who  com- 
pose this  class,  as  well  as  in  the  effects  produced  by 
them  on  all  other  classes  of  the  community.  As 
regards  themselves,  nobody  acquainted  with  the  state 
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of  the  country  has  failed  to  observe,  during  the  last 
ten  years,  the  augmented  number  of  the  middle  class 
of  those  who  enjoy  not  only  the  necessaries,  but  also 
the  luxuries  of  life,  and  what  is  more  important,  has 
failed  to  mark    the  progress  of   education  and  the 
spread  of  intelligence  amongst  this  portion  of   the 
nation.     Then,  as  regards  the  nation  at  large,  the 
power  of  the  opinion  of  the  class  in  which  wealth  and 
knowledge  are  chiefly  to  be  found  has  left  traces  that 
no  time  can  destroy,  by  having  changed  the  mode  of 
government ;  by  having  caused  the  governors  to  con- 
sult the  wishes  and  the  wants,   and  when  need  has 
been,   to  implicitly  obey  the  will  of  the  governed. 
AH  the  great  changes  in  our  institutions  which  have 
taken  place   within  the    last  ten   years,    have  been 
brought  about  in  deference  to  the  power  of  opinion, 
out  of  respect  for,  and  perchance  out  of  fear  of,  that 
class  whose  opinion  was  thus  powerful,  because  it 
was  a  combination  of  intelligence  and  truth.     The 
increase  of  the  moral  power  of  the  "  virtual  aristocracy" 
of  England,  opposed  as  it  has  been  by  the  most  for- 
midable obstacles  in  tbe  shape  of  barbarous  laws  and 
customs,  and  by  a  host  of  prejudices,  is  abundantly 
gratifying.     It  is  so,  because  it  shows  the  possession 
of  a  degree  of  energy,  activity,  zeaJ,  spirit,  genius,  and 
fortitude,  that  will  most  probably  ensure  prosperity 
and  national    happiness.      One  obstacle    alone  can 
prevent  the  enlightened,  and  powerful  because  en- 
lightened, class  who  have    done  such   great  things 
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from  calmly  pursuing  their  career,  with  an  ultimate 
result  of  immeasurable  benefit  to  their  country  and 
mankind,  namely,  a  collision  with  an  antagonist  force 
strong  enough  to  impede  them  for  a  time.  That 
time  cannot  be  long,  nor  the  event  of  the  contest 
doubtful  to  any  human  being  in  his  senses ;  for  who 
has  seen  darkness  extinguish  light  for  more  than  a 
moment,  or  known  falsehood  to  obtain  more  than  a 
temporary  triumph  over  truth  ? 

"  Individuals,"  some  one  has  said,  "  may  go  back- 
"  wards  in  knowledge,  but  nations,  never."  This 
sentence  points  to  those  between  whom  the  struggle, 
if  struggle  there  should  be,  would  take  place  in 
England.  On  one  side  would  be  a  certain  number 
of  individuals,  who  had  either  never  learnt,  or  having 
learnt,  had  forgotten  what  is  known  to  those  on  the 
other  side,  who  would  be  the  ardent  and  intelligent 
class  composing  the  bulk  of  the  nation.  To  decide  in 
the  only  way  by  which  a  decision  can  be  obtained — 
by  the  analogy  of  what  has  hitherto  occurred— to  de- 
cide which  would  gain  the  victory,  although  a  most 
important  task,  is  one  that  can  be  accomplished 
without  great  difficulty,  and  with  perfect  satisfaction 
to  all  friends  of  improvement,  liberty,  and  social 
order.  Although  there  is  no  record  of  any  nation, 
such  as  England  is  now,  with  thousands  possessing 
enormous  capital,  and  millions  struggling  with  po- 
verty—although such  a  union  of  wealth  and  luxury 
with  destitution  and  misery  has  never  before  existed, 
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a  little  reflection  will  show,  that  this  state  of  things 
affords  no  cause  for  doubting  of  the  success  of  the 
"  enlightened  many"  in  any  conflict  with  those  few 
who  are  the  friends  of  darkness  and  the  foes  of  light, 
as  well  as  of  all  those  not  holding  the  same  opinions 
as  themselves.  The  number  of  these  last  has  been 
gradually  but  constantly  increasing  of  late  years,  by 
subtracting  from  that  of  their  opponents,  as  well  as 
by  adding  from  another  class,  composed  of  men 
hitherto  accustomed  to  decide  all  questions  by  physi- 
cal force.  This  class  consists  of  those  who,  from 
want  of  knowledge,  possess  no  means  of  taking  part 
in  political  contention,  until  things  come  to  that 
crisis  during  which  the  law  of  the  strongest  prevails. 
Such  an  occasion  has  not  occurred  in  England  for  a 
long  time,  during  which,  the  people  have  advanced 
in  knowledge,  and  applied  themselves  to  studying 
the  maxim  "  that  knowledge  is  power"  in  a  manner 
equally  gratifying  to  their  friends,  and  unknown 
to  their  enemies.  It  may  be  safely  asserted,  that 
nothing  but  the  direst  necessity  would  impel  any 
large  number,  even  of  the  most  ignorant,  to  exert  a 
species  of  strength,  which  is  never  effective  unless 
put  forth  by  overwhelming  numbers  ;  but  if  by  acci- 
dent they  should  take  part  in  the  contest  alluded  to, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  concerning  the  side 
on  which  they  would  be  found.  Those  who  have  long 
exerted  their  influence,  and  put  forth  all  their  energies 
in  trying  to  drive  back  the  flood  of  light  that  has 
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lately  rushed  upon  the  minds  of  men,  would  find 
arrayed  against  them  every  particle  of  that  ignorance 
they  so  dearly  love,  and  uplifted  against  them  every 
hand  of  the  degraded  many,  whom  the  enlightened 
class  would  fain  place  on  a  level  with  themselves. 
That  a  crisis,  in  which  this  prophecy  might  be  ful- 
filled may  never  occur,  must  be  ardently  desired,  but 
no  one  possessed  of  ordinary  intelligence,  or  even  a 
little  in  the  habit  of  reflection,  can  deny  the  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event.  It  must  then  be  important 
to  discover  whereabouts  resides  that  antagonist  force 
which  alone  can  oppose  the  "  virtual  aristocracy' '  of 
the  country.  It  must  be  a  matter  of  urgent  necessity 
to  the  bulk  of  the  nation  to  know  the  number,  the 
strength,  and  the  designs  of  that  portion  of  it  which 
can,  and  perhaps  may,  impede  albeit,  but  for  an  in- 
stant, the  rest  of  their  countrymen  in  their  progress 
towards  the  highest  pitch  of  civilization,  prosperity, 
and  happiness.  The  terms  of  the  question,  like  the 
words  of  some  enigmas,  give  a  clue  to  the  answer. 
The  portion  of  the  nation  that  could  play  this  part 
must  consist  of  a  class  possessed  of  power  out  of 
proportion  to  its  numbers,  and  be  impelled  to  exert 
that  power  in  whatever  way  ignorance  or  selfishness 
might  point  out  as  likely  to  benefit  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  every  body  else.  That  the  house  of  lords 
should  be  such  a  body,  nobody  acquainted  with  its 
history  can  doubt. 
m  The  peerage  of  this  and  other  countries,"  says  a 
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very  intelligent  writer,  "  is  indebted  for  its  origin  to 
"  circumstances  which  it  has  long  survived.  *  *  *  * 

"  At  a  time  when,  throughout  Europe,  force  was 
"  the  arbiter  of  every  question  of  right  and  wrong, 
"  peers  were  the  wielders  and  depositaries  of  force. 
"  Land  which  both  gave  the  power  and  limited  it 
"  was  granted  to  them,  on  condition  that  they  should 
"  agree  to  club  their  force  with  that  of  the  chief  of  all, 
"  when  his  will  required  its  exertion. 

"  The  authority  over  possessors  of  land,  held  on 
"  this  sole  condition,  could  never  be  so  firmly  fixed 
"  as  to  reduce  them  to  an  entire  submission  to  the 
"  wishes  of  their  suzerain ;  so  they  were  not  only 
"  commanded,  they  were  also  persuaded  and  con- 
"  suited  ;  and  in  order  to  this,  the  great  holders  of 
"  land,  on  occasion  of  any  measure  that  required 
"  their  aid  for  its  execution,  were  called  together — 
"  summoned  by  the  king  to  appear  at  a  particular 
"  time  and  place,  to  assist  him  by  their  aid  and 
"  counsel.     Hence  a  house  of  peers. 

"  What  were  the  people  all  this  time  ?  Retainers, 
"  small  holders  dependent  on  greater,  bordars,  cot- 
"  tars,  villeins ;  in  short,  they  were  the  simple  instru- 
"  ments  of  their  superiors — links  of  a  chain,  power - 
"  less  in  themselves,  and  moveable  only  in  the  order 
"  in  which  they  were  bound  together. 

"  There  was,  perhaps,  one  other  element  of  power — 
"  the  church ;  a  power  partly  of  opinion,  and  partly 
"  arising  out  of  the  possession  of  the  art  of  learning, 
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"  which  were  found  convenient,  and  ultimately  ne- 
"  cessary  to  the  wielders  of  physical  force.  The 
"  priest  held  the  pen,  as  well  as  the  keys  of  heaven. 

"  Sometimes  these  two  forces,  the  physical  and  the 
"  spiritual,  are  seen  in  opposition,  but  they  early 
"  found  it  their  mutual  interest  to  proceed  in  unison, 
"  and  share  the  spoils  of  the  country  they  ruled. 

"  But  all  is  changed :  the  links  of  the  chain  are 
"  broken ;  the  metal  is  re-cast :  the  feudal  system 
"  remains  only  in  the  prejudices  it  has  left  behind, 
"  and  in  a  few  forms  and  some  ancient  institu- 
i(  tions  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  The  reign  of  force  gradually  yielded  to  that  of  opi- 
"  nion,  and  the  acquirements  of  the  priesthood  became 
"  general  accomplishments  ;  nothing  was  left  them 
"  but  the  other  world,  which  they  did  not  seem  to 
"  value,  except  as  a  means  of  influence  in  this.  But 
"  the  manner  in  which  this  change  was  brought  about 
"  is  important :  its  history  throws  a  flood  of  light 
"  upon  the  nature  and  character  of  modern  insti- 
"  tutions. 

"  Various  causes  split  the  possessions  of  the  great 
"  feudal  holders  of  land,  and  made  such  a  division  of 
"  ranks  amongst  themselves,  that  they  became  dis- 
"  tinguished  as  greater  and  lesser  barons.  With 
"  smaller  possessions  came  smaller  consequence ;  and 
"  while  the  king  continued  to  summon  the  greater 
"  barons  to  his  council  himself,  he  deputed  the  duty 
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"  of  summoning  the  lesser  barons  to  the  sheriff  of 
"  each  county ;  and  as  these  lesser  barons  still  con- 
"  tinued  to  grow  more  numerous  as  well  as  smaller, 
"  it  ultimately  came  to  pass  that  two  were  chosen  to 
"  represent  the  lesser  barons,  under  the  denomination 
"  of  knights  of  the  shire. 

"  Contemporaneously  with  this  change,  which  was 
"  one  of  decomposition,  another  took  place,  which 
"  was  one  full  of  life  and  vigour.  The  institutions  of 
"  feudality  permitted  men,  on  paying  a  certain  tribute 
"  to  their  seigneur,  to  assemble  together  in  towns, 
"  and  to  pursue  their  respective  occupations  for  their 
"  own  benefit ;  on  these  towns  were  conferred  char- 
"  ters  and  privileges,  both  for  their  better  regulation, 
"  and  with  a  view  to  draw  from  them  a  part  of  that 
"  wealth  which  it  is  the  nature  of  commerce  to  accu- 
"  mulate.  The  possession  of  wealth,  and  the  pay- 
"  ment  of  money,  always  end  in  conferring  upon  the 
"  possessor  an  advantage. 

"  These  towns,  and  boroughs,  and  cities,  sent  their 
"  delegates  to  agree  as  to  the  sum  they  were  to  pay  ; 
"  and  if  a  greater  amount  than  usual  were  demanded, 
"  it  was  a  natural  consequence  that  they  should  be 
"  told  of  the  object,  and  consulted  as  to  its  necessity. 

"  The  greater  and  the  lesser  barons,  and  the  dele- 
"  gates  of  the  towns,  having  become  a  very  numerous 
"  body,  and  their  ranks  and  offices  being  different,  a 
"  separation  took  place.     The  greater  barons   have 
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"  continued  to  form  the  house  of  lords  ;  and  the  lesser 
"  barons,  as  sent  up  by  the  sheriffs,  together  with  the 
"  delegates  of  the  towns,  the  house  of  commons. 

"  The  peers  were  thus  set  apart  for  themselves  ; 
u  the  commons  became  the  representatives  of  the 
"  people.  The  peers  have  remained  peers,  but  the 
u  commons  have  been  aggrandized  with  the  body  of 
"  which  they  were  the  index.  At  the  time  the  division 
"  took  place,  it  might  be  an  equal  one ;  there  is  no 
"  proportion  now  between  a  chamber  of  lords  and  the 
"  people :  the  stupendous  wealth,  and  the  wide-spread 
"  intelligence — in  fact,  all  that  which  makes  a  state — 
"  exists  in,  or  springs  out  of,  that  vast  collection  of 
"  organization  which  has  germinated  from  the  poor 
"  seeds  sown  by  the  villeins  and  thralls,  the  cottars 
"  and  burgesses,  of  a  time  of  ignorance  and  bar- 
"  barism. 

"  When  the  barons  were  formed  into  a  ruling  body, 
"  they  were  well  qualified  for  ruling.  Their  business 
rt  was  of  a  military  and  seignorial  character ;  he  who 
"  with  the  strongest  and  most  practised  arm  wielded 
"  the  battle-axe,  managed  a  troop  of  partizans  with 
"  the  most  address,  or  by  the  terror  of  his  name  or 
"  brow  kept  in  highest  order  a  crowd  of  boisterous 
"  and  brutal  retainers,  was  best  qualified  for  his 
"  duty :  if  among  his  peers  he  added  to  these  virtues 
"  the  craft  or  the  courage  of  a  successful  general,  his 
"  word  was  prevailing,  and  his  influence  great.  It  soon 
"  became  evident  that  these  were  qualities  ill  adapted 
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"  to  the  changes  that  were  taking  place,  and  they 
"  were  no  longer  cultivated.  But  what  motive  ex- 
"  isted  to  substitute  others  in  their  place  ?  The  body 
"  had  no  one  to  account  to  :  their  own  interests  were 
"  alone  at  stake,  and  these  could  be  cared  for  with- 
"  out  either  the  skill  that  prevails  in  war,  or  the  arts 
"  which  adorn  a  time  of  peace.  Thus  constituted,  it 
"  is  clear  that,  but  for  some  external  cause,  they  must 
"  have  become  a  mere  shadow  in  the  state,  utterly 
"  destitute  of  any  substantial  power.  They  were  a 
"  body  that  arose  out  of,  and  existed  by,  the  domi- 
"  nion  of  force ;  the  dominion  of  force  had  utterly 
"  changed  hands,  and  had  itself  become  the  servant 
"  of  opinion.  What,  then,  has  preserved  the  house 
"  of  peers  as  an  influential  portion  of  the  legislature  ? 
"  It  is  remarkable  that  it  is  indebted  for  its  existence 
"  to  that  which  destroys  other  bodies  :  the  extinction 
"  of  the  families  of  which  it  consisted  has  caused  it, 
"  through  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  be 
"  perpetually  replenished  from  sources  which  sprang 
"  from  the  people,  and  which  originated  within  the 
"  sphere  of  opinion.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only,  that 
"  the  assembly  of  barones  majores  has  been  preserved 
"  in  such  a  shape  as  to  render  its  continuance  com- 
%  patible  with  the  safety  of  the  state :  otherwise  it 
"  must  have  sunk  into  utter  insignificance,  or  been 
"  extinguished  as  an  intolerable  nuisance."  * 

*  Spectator  Newspaper,  31st  December,  18.31. 
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Amongst  "  the  sources"  of  means  for  governing, 
which  took  the  place  of  those  in  vogue  when  the  peers 
were  "  wielders  and  depositaries  of  force/'  and  which 
"  have  sprung  from  the  people/'  in  a  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  those  words  are  used  in  the 
above  passage,  the  most  important  is — Corruption. 
That  this  instrument  should  have  proved  more  effi- 
cient for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the  house  of  peers 
than  any  which  had  been  adopted  previously  to  its 
restoration,  is  plain,  on  reference  to  the  change  that 
was  taking  place  in  the  country  at  that  time.  The 
hunters  and  fishermen  of  Great  Britain  were  gradually 
becoming  a  commercial  nation,  and  the  motives  which 
actuated  men  in  feudal  times  were  giving  way  to 
those  which  guide  traders  in  their  small,  and  mer- 
chants in  their  larger  speculations. 

"  The  extinction  of  the  families  of  which  the 
"  house  of  peers  consisted,  had  caused  it,  through 
"  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative,  to  be  perpe- 
"  tually  replenished"  from  a  class  who  valued  "  all 
"  the  blood  of  all  the  Howards"  less  than  the  income, 
or  the  means  of  obtaining  one,  which  always  accom- 
panied their  elevation  to  the  peerage.  These  in- 
comes were  derived  from  "  sources  that  sprang  from 
u  the  people,"  or  in  other  words,  they  came  out  of 
their  pockets.  After  this  process  of  replenishing 
had  been  carried  on  for  some  time,  the  practice  of 
making  men  of  large  property  peers,  in  order  to  at- 
tach them  to  the  government,  and  of  giving  incomes 
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to  those  who  had  obtained  the  peerage,  by  having 
served  the  government,  was  reduced  to  a  system. 
The  history  of  England,  from  James  the  First  to  the 
present  time,  shows  that  the  manufacture  and  en- 
dowment of  peers  has  been  the  chief  instrument  for 
procuring  support  in  the  hands  of  every  ministry. 
Of  course  the  number  of  those  to  whom  a  title  was 
given,  was  given  chiefly  as  an  excuse  for  enabling 
a  minister  to  admit  the  new-made  lord  to  the  public 
table,  that  is,  to  give  him  a  place  or  sinecure,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  those  whose  hereditary  property  induced 
the  government  to  seek  their  support  by  bribing  their 
vanity.  If  many  of  these  latter  were  vain,  they 
were  all  more  or  less  proud  as  well  as  vain,  and  in 
many  cases  pride  would  not  permit  them  to  covet 
admittance  into  an  assembly  so  different  from  what 
their  forefathers  had  left  it.  Besides,  the  govern- 
ment naturally  sought  out  men  of  ability  in  every 
class,  whose  services,  civil,  military,  or  naval,  after 
having  afforded  it  support,  might  be  rewarded  by 
a  peerage.  Consequently  the  house  of  lords  is  not 
an  assembly  composed  of  even  a  moderate  propor- 
tion of  members  possessing  long-descended  hereditary 
property. 

"  Take  even  the  oldest  of  them,"  says  the  writer 
already  quoted,  "  they  are  but  of  a  few  centuries  ; 
"  and  the  majority  are  the  merest  novi  homines — 
"  mushrooms,  whom  a  shower  of  wealth,  or  an  acci- 
"  dental  shower  of  borough  rottenness,  has  caused  to 
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"  spring  from  the  earth  within  the  last  few  years 
"  The  peerage  of  England  is  the  most  modern  in 
"  Europe :  it  is  a  contemptible  upstart,  compared 
"  with  that  either  of  Germany  or  of  France.  Where 
"  are  the  true  ancestors  of  Englishmen,  the  men  of 
"  Saxon  blood  ?  Where  even  the  descendants  of  the 
"  butchers  and  bakers  that  came  over  with  the  Nor- 
"  man  conqueror  ?  Not  all  the  lies  of  all  the  heralds 
"  can  give  us  a  creation  of  six  hundred  years'  old ; 
"  and  such  as  go  even  two  hundred  years  back  are 
"  very  thinly  scattered  indeed. " 

This  composition  of  the  house  of  lords,  instead  of 
affording  matter  of  regret,  clearly  would  have  been 
advantageous  to  the  nation,  if  there  had  been  no  titles 
descending  from  father  to  son.  In  that  case  the 
peerage  would  have  been  an  easy  method  for  reward- 
ing merit,  and  not  so  costly  as  to  be  unbearable  with- 
out complaint.  The  effect,  however,  of  making  rank 
hereditary,  has  been  an  enormous  increase  of  expense 
in  the  shape  of  provisions,  for  the  descendants  of 
peers ;  for  as  a  new-made  lord  has  been  always 
enabled,  by  the  help  of  the  government,  to  live  on  a 
par  with  other  lords,  possessed  of  inherited  wealth, 
it  was  natural  for  him  to  desire  that  his  descendants 
should  do  the  same.  This  desire,  acceded  to  by  the 
government,  caused  pensions  and  places  to  be  made 
descendible  upon   the   eldest  son.*     Again   a   peer, 

*  The  pension  granted  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
Sir  Manners  Sutton,  was  made  descendible  to  his  eldest  son,  because 
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with  a  good  income,  whose  son  would  also  be  a  peer, 
did  not  like  to  see  any  of  his  relations,  or  near  con- 
nections, living  in  comparative  poverty.  Thence  it 
was  necessary  to  create  incomes  for  them.  Thus  an 
institution,  owing  its  birth  to  the  system  of  chivalry, 
and  its  maintenance  to  that  of  feudality,  both  systems 
directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  commerce,  has  be- 
come a  mere  instrument  of  exchange,  by  means  of 
which  services  to  the  government  have  been  trucked 
and  bartered  for  money.  The  money  having  been 
supplied  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected  that  they  had  obtained  some 
services  in  return  for  it.  They  have  obtained  scarce 
any  whatever.  The  only  way  in  which  even  an  ap- 
pearance of  their  having  obtained  any,  exists,  is  when 
services,  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  have  been  rendered 
to  a  government  acting  in  the  sense  of  the  nation ; 
but  even  in  these  rare  cases  the  reward  has  always 
been  conferred  because  the  government,  not  because 
the  people,  thought  proper  to  award  it.  That  peers, 
as  individuals,  have  thus  indirectly  rendered  services 
acceptable  to  the  people,  is,  however,  all  that  can  be 
said  in  their  favour,  for  as  a  collective  body  they 
have  never  done  so.     The  assertion  that  the  house 


it  was  expected  that  the  father  would  be  made  a  peer.  In  this  case, 
as  in  all  cases  relating  to  public  money,  the  whigs  have  surpassed 
the  tories  in  greediness,  by  making  the  people  pay  for  the  support  of 
a  title  not  yet  in  esse. 
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of  lords  has  uniformly  acted  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  the  people  can  hardly  be  contro- 
verted. It  has,  nevertheless,  been  said,  that  al- 
though constantly  opposed  to  popular  demands,  a 
house  of  peers  is  a  useful  body,  because  opposition 
causes  delay,  and  thence  affords  time  for  the  errors 
of  first  impressions  to  be  corrected,  and  for  the  heat 
of  party  feeling  to  evaporate.  The  necessity  for  a 
house  of  peers  has  also  been  supported  by  the 
argument,  that  it  is  the  representative  of  the  aristo- 
cratic class,  and  that  all  classes  have  a  right  to  be 
represented.  What  weight  is  there  in  either  argu- 
ment, or  are  they  not  both  equally  worthless,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  house  of  peers  is  directed  by 
superior  wisdom,  or  actuated  by  motives  differing 
from  any  other  collective  body  ?  If  delay  in  legisla- 
tive matters,  by  itself,  be  a  benefit,  who  can  determine 
the  amount  of  delay  that  is  requisite,  or  how  many 
chambers  a  law  must  pass  through  before  it  receives 
the  assent  of  the  king?  On  this  subject,  what  is 
good  in  private  will  be  found  good  in  public  afFairs, 
and  who  in  the  management  of  his  own  concerns,  after 
having  obtained  a  decision  from  one  chosen  by  him- 
self, on  account  of  his  impartiality  and  responsibility, 
would  think  of  purposely  creating  delay  by  asking 
the  opinion  of  a  third  party,  whose  interest  was  op- 
posed to  his  own,  and  who  was  utterly  irresponsible 
for  his  conduct?    And   is   the   aristocratic  class  so 
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much  better  than  all  others,  that  it  ought  of  neces- 
sity to  form  a  part  of  the  government  ? 

"  Intellectual  powers  are  the  offspring  of  labour. 
"  But  an  hereditary  aristocracy  are  deprived  of  the 
"  strongest  motives  to  labour.  The  greater  part  of 
"  them  will,  therefore,  be  defective  in  those  mental 
"  powers.  This  is  one  objection,  and  an  important 
"  one,  though  not  the  greatest.  The  reason  for  which 
"  government  exists  is,  that  one  man,  if  stronger  than 
"  another,  will  take  from  him  whatever  that  other 
"  possesses  and  he  desires.  But  if  one  will  do  this, 
"  so  will  several.  And  if  powers  are  put  into  the 
"  hands  of  a  comparatively  small  number,  called  an 
"  aristocracy — powers  which  make  them  stronger  than 
"  the  rest  of  the  community — they  will  take  from  the 
<l  rest  of  the  community  as  much  as  they  please  of 
u  the  objects  of  desire.  They  will  thus  defeat  the 
"  very  end  for  which  government  was  instituted."  * 

Facts  to  substantiate  the  deductions  of  Mr.  Mill 
may  be  found  in  the  note  below.f     It  gives  only  a 

*  Mr.  Mill. 

t  The  following  note  has  been  composed  from  Table,  No.  IV.,  of 
the  Spectator  Newspaper  of  Dec.  31,  1831,  entitled 

"  GENERAL  VIEW  OF  THE    DISTRIBUTION    OF    PUBLIC  MONEY  AND  OFFICES 
AMONG  THE  PEERAGE  AND  ITS  CONNECTIONS. 

"  The  following  lists  will  show  how  the  country  may  be  said  to 
"  have  been  occupied  by  the  aristocracy.     The  relatives  and  con- 
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sample  of  the  number  of  places  and  pay  enjoyed  by 
the  aristocracy  and  its  connections.     The  sum  total 


"  nections  of  peers  will  be  found  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  is- 
"  sues  of  the  public  money.  Office  may  be  divided  into  the  laborious 
"  and  the  sinecure ;  and  it  has  been  established  as  a  rule  in  this 
"  country,  that  the  less  the  work,  the  higher  shall  be  the  pay.  As 
"  the  rule  was  made  by  a  class  for  its  own  advantage,  it  is  not  to  be 
"  supposed  that  they  have  been  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  the  im- 
"  munities  it  confers.  Wherever  salary  is  to  be  earned,  no  trace  of 
"  the  peerage  is  to  be  detected;  wherever  money  is  paid  in  return 
"  for  the  trouble  of  giving  a  receipt,  about  such  offices  the  peerage 
"  and  its  progeny  is  found  in  shoals. 

"  Of  these  shoals  we  can  no  more  give  the  entire  enumeration, 
"  than  fishermen  in  a  few  boats,  and  with  an  ordinary  supply  of  nets, 
"  can  be  expected  to  catch  all  the  herrings  that  in  the  season  beset 
"  the  coast.  The  nature  of  the  difficulties  in  our  way  have  been  al- 
"  ready  mentioned.  Our  lists,  though  numerous,  and  containing 
"  curious  details  both  of  the  past  and  the  present,  are,  in  fact,  neither 
"  more  nor  less  than  a  specimen — a  fragment.  It  would  have  been 
"  easy  to  give  them  a  more  imposing  air — to  accumulate  ciphers,  and 
"  present  an  alarming  array  of  numerals  :  but  the  data  were  wanting 
"  to  those  who  go  to  work  with  a  regard  to  accuracy  and  a  love  of 
"  truth.  A  black  list  of  the  vulgar  kind  is  easily  made  with  a  broad- 
"  pointed  pen.  But  the  true  black  list,  or  account  of  the  peerage 
"  with  the  people,  could  not  probably  have  been  obtained  by  any 
"  private  individuals  at  all ;  but  may,  perhaps,  in  some  future  par- 
"  liament  occupy  a  committee  with  full  powers  for  a  couple  of  ses- 
"  sions.  It  needs  not  the  aid  of  rounded  sums  and  far-stretching 
"  retrospections  to  show,  that  the  whole  country  has  been  ruled  for 
"  the  advantage  of  a  particular  caste.  The  truth  is  in  itself  suffi- 
"  ciently  striking :  we  only  lament  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  to  be 
"  come  at;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  we  are  enabled  to  pre- 
"  sent  but  a  portion  of  the  great  picture  of  the  Lordly  Scramble  for 
"  the  public  money.     Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  that  pa- 
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of  money  would  be  greatly  increased  if  correct  returns 
of  all  that  is  paid  in  a  similar  manner  existed.    There 


"  tronage  which  emanates  immediately  from  the  government,  and  it 
"  has  been  impossible  to  exhibit  even  that  with  completeness  ;  while 
"  other  entire  departments  are  left  untouched — such,  for  instance,  as 
"  the  colonial  influence,  and  the  vast  patronage  of  the  East  India 
"  Company,  the  enormous  revenue  of  the  church,  the  innumerable 
"  snuggeries  of  corporations,  the  valuable  appointments  in  the  gift 
"  of  magistrates  (who  are  themselves  nominated  by  the  lord-lieute- 
u  nants  of  counties),  and  the  very  many  jobs  the  magistracy  can 
"  create,  or  the  lucrative  business  it  has  the  power  to  place  in  par- 
"  ticular  hands — all  of  which  have  a  relation  of  more  or  less  close- 
"  ness  to  the  great  barter  of  government,  which  has  now  been  going 
"  on  for  ages,  and  which,  being  interpreted,  means,  '  put  the  country 
"  into  my  hands,  and  they  who  help  me  to  hold  it  shall  partake  in 
"  the  pickings.'  The  aristocracy  have  seized,  as  might  have  been 
"  expected,  the  lion's  share." 

These  sums  of  public  money  are  received  yearly  by  the  following 
peers  or  their  connections  : — 

Abercorn £1,200 

Abercrombie 6,000 

Aberdeen 12,000 

Abergavenny 1,545 

Albemarle 3,350 

Amherst  3,500 

Anglesea 35,778 

Arden  15,220 

Argyle 2,850 

Athol  500 

Auckland 5,480 

Audley 462 

Aylesford 2,667 

Bagot  14,089 

Bathurst 
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is,  however,  enough  to  show,  that  if  the  members  of 
the  house  of  peers,  and  those  whom  they  represent, 


Bathurst ^10,824 

Beaufort  7,574 

Bedford  2,000 

Beresford 7,927 

Berwick  6,600 

Besborough 6,083 

Beverley  2,900 

Bexley 3,000 

Brougham  and  Vaux 14,271 

Brownlow 1,400 

Buckingham  3,250 

Buckinghamshire   23,049 

Byron 500 

Camden 2,700 

Camperdown  4,200 

Canning  3,000 

Cardigan  202 

Carrington  4,900 

Cathcart   4,004 

Cawdor 306 

Chatham 4,000 

Chesterfield 2,415 

Clancarty 4,548 

Clanricarde  1,341 

Clanwilliam 3,279 

Clare 780 

Clarendon   5,900 

Clifden 1,450 

Clinton  and  Saye 1,900 

Colchester 3,000 

Combermere  20,000 

Conyngham 5,291 

Cornwallis 
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have  not  taken  from  the  rest  of  the  community  as 
much  as  they  please  of  the  objects  of  "  desire,"  the 


Cornwallis  €36,000 

Courtown 1,200 

Cowley 2,500 

Cooper 3,600 

Dalhousie  1,200 

Dartmouth 1,400 

Derby  4,823 

Devon 6,600 

Devonshire  3,058 

Donegal  600 

Donoughmore 5,515 

Dorchester   1,115 

Downe 1,400 

Dundas 1,276 

Durham  2,193 

Egremont  5,000 

Eldon   6,611 

Ellenborough   16,625 

Enniskillen  19,200 

Errol  1,289 

Erskine  8,190 

Exmouth 2,766 

Farnborough  1,500 

Ferrars 4,249 

Fife  2,507 

Foley    1,000 

Galloway 6,000 

Gambier   1,200 

Gifford 1,205 

Glenlyon  ; 500 

Goderich  6,000 

Gordon 5,405 

Grafton 
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inclination  for  doing  so  has  not  been  wanting.     It  is, 
in  fact,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  conceive  that  a 


Grafton £14,788 

Granville 11,000 

Grenville 4,000 

Grey 16,000 

Hardwick 2,700 

Harris  21,500 

Headfort  2,166 

Hereford  1,583 

Hertford  11,437 

Heytesbury 12,000 

Hill  7,433 

Holland  ,..        450 

Hood 1,875 

Hopetoun 1,222 

Howard  of  Effingham 1,343 

Huntingdon  622 

Kenyon 9,413 

Kinnoul 3,000 

Lake 2,956 

Lansdowne    2,835 

Lauderdale  6,726 

Leeds  3,390 

Leinster  3,124 

Lichfield  4,106 

Limerick  3,500 

Londonderry  2,780 

Longford 3,932 

Lonsdale  4,500 

Lyndhurst  7,000 

Lynedoch 3,364 

Macclesfield 1,341 

Malmesbury 2,000 

S  Manchester 
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house  of  lords  can  exist  for  any  other  object  than 
that  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  property  of  the 


Manchester £5,428 

Manners  3,692 

Mansfield 2,692 

Manvers  1,200 

Marlborough  5,000 

Maryborough  2,606 

Melbourne  20,000 

Melville  10,975 

Minto  4,225 

Montfort  5,622 

Montrose 5,053 

Mulgrave 1,800 

Munster   1,500 

Nelson 5,000 

Newcastle  1,889 

Northumberland 23,153 

Onslow 162 

Orford  1,200 

Plunkett 11,218 

Ponsonby 4,681 

Portland  29,432 

Poulett 400 

Radnor 3,357 

Ridesdale 1,200 

Richmond 9,790 

Roden  500 

Rodney 6,894 

Rosslyn 7,015 

Rutland  6,000 

St.  Germains  1,000 

St.  John  5,617 

St.  Vincent  3,000 

Scarborough 
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public ;    for  it   can  be   shown   to  be  useless    as   a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  government.     Upon   this 

Scarborough £1,677 

Shaftesbury 4,500 

Shannon 3,131 

Sidmouth 6,802 

Spencer  5,219 

Stafford 4,823 

Stanhope  500 

Strangford  2,388 

Stuart  de  Rothsay  11,000 

Tenterden 13,985 

Thurlow  8,502 

Terrington  4,809 

Walsingham 936 

Warwick 7,950 

Waterford  11,983 

Wellesley 8,423 

Wellington   48,178 

Westminster  920 

Westmoreland . 3,900 

Winchelsea  882 

Wynford  8,750 

Elgin   3,880 

Gray 97 

Home  570 

Napier  500 

Dufferin  and  Claneboye 1,004 

Mayo 1,302 

Mountcashel  2,600 

O'Neill 1,684 

Westmeath  386 

Total  £979,740,  which,  among  172  families,  gives  an  average  of 
.€5,696.  3s.  34~d.  per  family. 

This  is  exclusive  of  the  bishops,  who,  according  to  the  Quarterly 
Review,  receive  £150,000  per  annum. 

S    2  LIST 
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subject,  Mr.  Mill,  with  his  wonted  logical  precision, 
says : — 

LIST  OF  THE  FIFTY  FAMILIES  WHO  OBTAIN  THE  GREATEST  SHARE. 

Wellington .£48,178 

Cornwallis  36,000 

Anglesea 35,778 

Portland   29,432 

Northumberland 23,153 

Buckinghamshire  23,049 

Harris 21,500 

Melbourne  20,000 

Combermere   20,000 

Enniskillen  19,200 

Ellenborough   16,625 

Grey 16,000 

Arden 15,220 

Grafton 14,788 

Brougham  and  Vaux  14,271 

Bagot  14,089 

Tenterden   13,985 

Aberdeen 12,000 

Heytesbury 12,000 

Waterford ft 11,983 

Hertford 11,437 

Hopetoun 11,222 

Plunkett 11,218 

Stuart  de  Rothsay   11,000 

Granville 11,000 

Melville  10,975 

Bathurst   10,824 

Richmond 9,790 

Kenyon   9,413 

Wynford  8,750 

Thurlow  8,502 

Wellesley 8,423 

Erskine ,. 8,190 

Warwick 
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tt 


The  positions  which  we  have  already  established 
with  regard  to  human  nature,  and  which  we  as- 


Warwick £7,950 

Beresford 7,927 

Beaufort   7,574 

Hill  7,433 

Rosslyn  7,025 

Lyndhurst  7,000 

Rodney   6,894 

Sidmouth 6,802 

Lauderdale  6,726 

Besborough 6,683 

Eldon  6,611 

Devon 6,600 

Berwick  6,600 

Abercrombie  6,000 

Goderich  6,000 

Galloway 6,000 

Rutland 6,000 

Total  £663,820,  which,  among  fifty  families,  gives  an  average  of 
£13,276.  8s.  per  family. 


"  In  a  committee  of  supply  on  the  14th  of  May,  Sir  James  Graham 
'•  moved  '  for  a  return  of  all  salaries,  profits,  pay,  fees,  and  emolu- 
"  ments,  whether  civil  or  military,  from  the  5th  of  January,  1829, 
"  to  the  5th  of  January,  1830,  held  and  enjoyed  by  each  of  his  ma- 
jesty's most  honourable  privy  council,  specifying,  with  each  name, 
"  the  total  amount  received  by  each  individual,  and  distinguishing 
"  the  various  sources  from  which  the  same  is  derived.'  After  urging 
"  a  variety  of  cogent  arguments  in  support  of  the  propriety  and 
"  utility  of  his  motion,  Sir  James  made  the  following  extraordinary 
"  statement,  founded  on  documents  in  his  possession,  and  which 
"  statement  was  not  contradicted : — 

s  3 
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u  sume  as  foundations,  are  these :  that  the  actions 
"  of  men  are  governed  by  their  wills,  and  their  wills 


M  '  He  had  divided  the  privy  counsellors  into  classes,  excepting 
"  from  each  the  royal  family,  because  they,  having  a  certain  income 
"  under  the  assignment  of  acts  of  parliament,  there  was  nothing 
"  mysterious  about  them ;  and,  in  many  cases,  these  assignments 
"  had  been  made  under  the  sanction  of  bills,  which  had  themselves 
"  undergone  discussion  in  the  house.  He,  therefore,  excluded  them 
"  altogether  from  his  calculations  upon  this  occasion.  The  total 
"  number  of  privy  counsellors  was  169,  of  whom  113  received  public 
"  money.  The  whole  sum  distributed  annually  amongst  these  113 
"  was  £650,164,  and  the  average  proportion  of  that  sum  paid  to 
"each  yearly  was  .£5,753.  Of  this  total  of  £650,164,  ,486,103, 
"  were  for  sinecures,  £442,411  for  active  services,  and  £121,650  for 
"  pensions,  making  together  the  total  which  he  had  stated.  Of  the 
"113  privy  counsellors  who  were  thus  receivers  of  the  public  money, 
"  thirty  were  pluralists,  or  persons  holding  more  offices  than  one, 
"  whether  as  sinecurists  or  civil  and  military  officers.  The  amount 
"  received  by  the  pluralists  was  £221,133  annually  amongst  them 
"  all,  or  £7,331,  upon  an  average,  to  each  annually.  The  number 
"  of  privy  counsellors  who  enjoyed  full  or  half-pay,  or  were  pen- 
"  sioned  as  diplomatists,  was  twenty-nine,  and  the  gross  amount  of 
"  their  income  from  the  public  purse  was  £126,175,  or,  upon  an 
"  average,  a  yearly  income  to  each  individual  of  £4,347  a-year. 
"  The  whole  number  of  privy  counsellors  who  were  members  of 
"  both  houses  of  parliament  was  sixty-nine,  and  of  those,  forty- 
"  seven  were  peers,  whose  gross  income  from  the  public  purse  was 
"  £378,846,  or,  upon  an  average  to  each,  £8,060  a-year.  The  re- 
*'  maining  twenty-one  were  of  the  house  of  commons,  and  the  gross 
"  amount  of  their  receipts  was  £90,849,  or,  upon  an  average  to  each 
u  individual,  £4,128  a-year.  It  appeared,  then,  that  there  were  113 
"  privy  counsellors  receiving  the  public  money,  of  whom  sixty-nine 
"  were  members  of  either  house  of  parliament.  He  had  already 
"  stated  that  sixty-nine  were  in  the  receipt  of  public  money  by  way 
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"  by  their  desires :  that  their  desires  are  directed  to 
"  pleasure  and  relief  from  pain  as  ends,  and  to  wealth 
u  and  power  as  the  principal  means  :  that  to  the  de- 
"  sire  of  these  means  there  is  no  limit ;  and  that  the 
"  actions  which  flow  from  this  unlimited  desire  are  the 
"  constituents  whereof  bad  government  is  made. 
"  Reasoning  correctly  from  these  acknowledged  laws 
"  of  human  nature,  we  shall  presently  discover  what 
"  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  mixture  of  the  different 
"  species  of  government,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon  us 
"  to  adopt. 

"  The  theory  in  question  implies,  that  of  the 
"  powers  of  government,  one  portion  is  held  by  the 
"  king,  one  by  the  aristocracy,  and  one  by  the  people. 
"  It  also  implies,  that  there  is,  on  the  part  of  each  of 


"  of  salary ;  the  total  number  of  privy  counsellors  in  the  house  of 
"  commons  was  thirty-one,  and  of  these,  twenty-two  were  charged 
"  upon  the  public  purse.  In  this  analysis  there  might  be  some  in- 
"  accuracy  ;  but  if  its  accuracy  were  denied,  his  answer,  short  and 
*'  conclusive,  was — grant  this  motion,  and  prove  the  error  to  the 
"  public  satisfaction/ 

"  The  motion  was  not  granted  ;  in  lieu  of  it  the  then  chancellor  of 
"  the  exchequer  substituted  and  carried  a  motion,  of  his  own,  for  a 
"  return  of  salaries  and  emoluments  above  £250,  held  by  all  persons 
"  in  the  civil  departments  in  the  united  kingdom.  The  honourable 
"  member  had  moved  for  the  return  of  the  public  emoluments  of 
"  109  individuals,  and  Mr.  Goulburn  overwhelmed  him  with  a  re- 
"  turn  of  2000.  It  was  serving  him,  as  Sir  James  remarked,  when 
u  he  called  for  a  glass  of  wine,  with  a  glass  of  wine  diluted  with  a 
"  bottle  of  water." — Extraordinary  Black  Book. 

s  4 
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"  them,  a  certain  unity  of  will,  otherwise  they  would 
"  not  act  as  three  separate  powers.  This  being  un- 
"  derstood,  we  proceed  to  the  inquiry. 

"  From  the  principles  which  we  have  already  laid 
"  down,  it  follows,  that  of  the  objects  of  human  de- 
"  sire — and  speaking  more  definitely,  of  the  means 
"  to  the  ends  of  human  desire,  namely,  wealth  and 
"  power — each  of  the  three  parties  will  endeavour  to 
"  obtain  as  much  as  possible. 

"  After  what  has  been  said,  it  is  not  suspected 
"  that  any  reader  will  deny  this  proposition ;  but  it 
"  is  of  importance  that  he  keep  in  his  mind  a  very 
"  clear  conception  of  it. 

"  If  any  expedient  presents  itself  to  any  of  the 
"  supposed  parties,  effectual  to  this  end,  and  not  op- 
"  posed  to  any  preferred  object  of  pursuit,  we  may 
"  infer,  with  certainty,  that  it  will  be  adopted.  One 
"  effectual  expedient  is  not  more  effectual  than  ob- 
"  vious.  Any  two  of  the  parties,  by  combining,  may 
"  swallow  up  the  third.  That  such  combination  will 
"  take  place,  appears  to  be  as  certain  as  any  thing 
"  which  depends  upon  human  will ;  because  there 
"  are  strong  motives  in  favour  of  it,  and  none  that 
"  can  be  conceived  in  opposition  to  it.  Whether  the 
"  portions  of  power,  as  originally  distributed  to  the 
"  parties,  be  supposed  to  be  equal  or  unequal,  the 
"  mixture  of  three  of  the  kinds  of  government,  it  is 
"  thus  evident,  cannot  possibly  exist. 

"  This  proposition  appears  to  be  so  perfectly  proved, 
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"  that  we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  dwell  here  upon 
"  the  subject.  As  a  part,  however,  of  this  doctrine,  of 
"  the  mixture  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  it 
"  may  be  proper  to  inquire,  whether  an  union  may 
"  not  be  possible  of  two  of  them. 

"  Three  varieties  of  this  union  may  be  conceived — 
"  the  union  of  the  monarchy  with  aristocracy,  or  the 
"  union  of  either  with  democracy. 

"  Let  us  first  suppose  that  monarchy  is  united  with 
"  aristocracy.  Their  power  is  equal  or  not  equal.  If 
"  it  is  not  equal,  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
"  quence,  from  the  principles  which  we  have  already 
"  established,  that  the  stronger  will  take  from  the 
"  weaker,  till  it  engrosses  the  whole.  The  only  ques- 
"  tion,  therefore,  is,  what  will  happen  when  the  power 
"  is  equal  ? 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  impossible  that  such 
"  equality  should  ever  exist.  How  is  it  to  be  esta- 
"  blished  ?  or  by  what  criterion  is  it  to  be  ascer- 
'f  tained  ?  If  there  is  no  such  criterion,  it  must,  in 
"  all  cases,  be  the  result  of  chance.  If  so,  the 
"  chances  against  it  are  as  infinite  to  one.  The  idea, 
"  therefore,  is  wholly  chimerical  and  absurd. 

"  Besides,  a  disposition  to  overrate  one's  own  ad- 
"  vantages,  and  underrate  those  of  other  men,  is  a 
"  known  law  of  human  nature.  Suppose,  what  would 
"  be  little  less  than  miraculous,  that  equality  were 
"  established,  this  propensity  would  lead  each  of  the 
"  parties  to  conceive  itself  the  strongest.     The  con- 
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"  sequence  would  be  that  they  would  go  to  war,  and 
"  contend  till   one   or  other  was  subdued.     Either 
"  those  laws  of  human  nature,  upon  which  all  rea- 
"  soning  with  respect  to  government  proceeds,  must 
"  be  denied,  and  then  the  utility  of  government  itself 
"  may  be  denied,  or  this  conclusion  is  demonstrated. 
"  Again,  if  this  equality  were  established,  is  there  a 
"  human  being  who  can  suppose  that  it  would  last  ? 
"  If  any  thing  be  known  about  human  affairs  it  is 
"  this,  that  they  are  in  perpetual  change.     If  nothing 
"  else  interfered,  the  difference  of  men  in  respect  of  ta- 
*'  lents,  would  abundantly  produce  the  effect.     Sup- 
"  pose  your  equality  to  be  established  at  the  time 
"  when  your  king  is  a  man  of  talents,  and  suppose 
"  his  successor  to  be  the  reverse,  your  equality  no 
"  longer  exists.     The  moment  one  of  the  parties  is 
"  superior,  it  begins  to  profit  by  its  superiority,  and 
"  the  inequality  is  daily  increased.    It  is  unnecessary 
"  to  extend  the  investigation  to  the  remaining  cases, 
"  the  union  of  democracy  with  either  of  the  other  two 
"  kinds  of  government.     It  is  very  evident  that  the 
"  same  reasoning  would  lead  to  the  same  results. 

"  In  this  doctrine  of  the  mixture  of  the  simple 
"  forms  of  government,  is  included  the  celebrated 
"  theory  of  the  balance  among  the  component  parts 
"  of  a  government.  By  this,  it  is  supposed,  that, 
"  when  a  government  is  composed  of  monarchy,  aris- 
"  tocracy,  and  democracy,  they  balance  one  another, 
"  and  by  mutual  checks  produce  good  government. 
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M  A  few  words  will  suffice  to  show,  that  if  any  theory 
"  deserve  the  epithets  of  \  wild,  visionary,  chimeri- 
"  cal,'  it  is  that  of  the  balance.  If  there  are  three 
"  powers,  how  is  it  possible  to  prevent  two  of  them 
"  from  combining  to  swallow  up  the  third  ? 

"  The  analysis  which  we  have  already  performed, 
"  will  enable  us  to  trace  rapidly  the  concatenation 
"  of  causes  and  effects  in  this  imagined  case. 

"  We  have  already  seen  that  the  interest  of  the 
"  community,  considered  in  the  aggregate,  or  in  the 
"  democratical  point  of  view  is,  that  each  individual 
"  should  receive  protection,  and  that  the  powers 
"  which  are  constituted  for  that  purpose  should  be 
"  employed  exclusively  for  that  purpose.  As  this  is 
"  a  proposition  wholly  indisputable,  it  is  also  one  to 
"  which  all  correct  reasoning  upon  matters  of  go- 
"  vernment  must  have  a  perpetual  reference. 

"  We  have  also  seen  that  the  interest  of  the  king, 
"  and  of  the  governing  aristocracy,  is  directly  the  re- 
"  verse ;  it  is  to  have  unlimited  power  over  the  rest 
"  of  the  community,  and  to  use  it  for  their  own  ad- 
"  vantage.  In  the  supposed  case  of  the  balance  of 
u  the  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical 
"  powers,  it  cannot  be  for  the  interest  of  either  the 
"  monarchy  or  the  aristocracy  to  combine  with  the 
"  democracy  ;  because  it  is  the  interest  of  the  demo- 
"  cracy,  or  community  at  large,  that  neither  the  king 
"  nor  the   aristocracy   should  have  one   particle  of 
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"  power,  or  one  particle  of  the  wealth  of  the  commit - 
"  nity,  for  their  own  advantage. 

"  The  democracy  or  community  have  all  possible 
"  motives  to  endeavour  to  prevent  the  monarchy  and 
"  aristocracy  from  exercising  power,  or  obtaining  the 
"  wealth  of  the  community,  for  their  own  advantage  : 
"  the  monarchy  and  aristocracy  have  all  possible 
"  motives  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  unlimited  power 
"  over  the  persons  and  property  of  the  community : 
"  the  consequence  is  inevitable ;  they  have  all  possi- 
"  ble  motives  for  combining  to  obtain  that  power, 
"  and  unless  the  people  have  power  enough  to  be  a 
"  match  for  both,  they  have  no  protection.  The  ba- 
"  lance,  therefore,  is  a  thing,  the  existence  of  which, 
"  upon  the  best  possible  evidence,  is  to  be  regarded 
"  as  impossible.  The  appearances  which  have  given 
"  colour  to  the  supposition  are  altogether  delusive."* 

Mr.  Canning  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  Mr.  Mill. 

"  I  have  no  difficulty  in  saying,  that  I  cannot  con- 
"  ceive  a  constitution,  of  which  one-third  part  shall 
"  be  an  assembly  delegated  by  the  people — not  to  con- 
"  suit  for  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  to  speak  day  by 
"  day  the  people's  will,  which  must  not  in  a  few  days 
"  sitting  sweep  away  every  other  branch  of  the  con- 
"  stitution  that  might  oppose  or  control  it.  I  cannot 
"  conceive  how,  in  fair  reasoning,  any  other  branch 

*  Essay  on  Government,  by  James  Mill,  Esq. 
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"  of  the  constitution  should  pretend  to  stand  against 
"  it.  If  government  be  a  matter  of  will,  all  that  we 
"  have  to  do  is  to  collect  the  will  of  the  nation,  and 
"  having  collected  it  by  an  adequate  organ,  that  will 
"  is  paramount  and  supreme.  By  what  pretensions 
"  could  the  house  of  lords  be  maintained  in  equal 
"  authority  and  jurisdiction  with  the  house  of  com- 
"  mons,  when  that  house  of  commons  shall  become 
"  a  direct  deputation,  speaking  the  people's  will,  and 
"  that  will  the  rule  of  the  government.  In  one  way 
"  or  other  the  house  of  lords  must  act,  if  it  be  to  re- 
"  main  a  concurrent  branch  of  the  legislature.  Either 
"  it  must  uniformly  affirm  the  measures  that  come 
"  from  the  house  of  commons,  or  it  must  occasionally 
"  take  the  liberty  to  reject  them.  If  it  uniformly 
"  affirm,  it  is  without  the  shadow  of  an  authority. 
"  But  to  presume  to  reject  an  act  of  the  deputies  of 
"  the  whole  nation  ?  By  what  assumption  of  right 
"  could  three  or  four  hundred  great  proprietors  set 
"  themselves  against  the  national  will  ?  Grant  the 
u  reformers  then  what  they  ask,  on  the  principles  on 
"  which  they  ask  it,  and  it  is  impossible,  after  such 
"  a  reform,  the  constitution  should  consist  of  more 
"  than  one  body,  and  that  body  a  popular  assembly ." 
"  If  it  (the  house  of  commons)  were  to  add  to  its 
"  real,  active,  governing  influence,  such  an  exclu- 
"  sively  popular  character  and  tone  of  action  as  would 
"  arise  from  the  consciousness  that  it  was  the  imme- 
"  diately  deputed  agent  from  the  whole  people,  and  the 
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"  exclusive  organ  of  their  will,  the  house  of  commons, 
"  instead  of  enjoying  one-third  part  of  the  power  of 
"  the  state,  would  in  a  little  time  absorb  the  whole. 
"  How  could  the  house  of  lords,  a  mere  assembly  of 
"  individuals,  however  privileged,  and  representing 
'?  only  themselves,  presume  to  counteract  the  decision 
"  of  the  delegates  of  the  people  ?  How  could  the 
"  crown  itself,  holding  its  power,  as  I,  should  say, 
"for  the  people — but  deriving  it  altogether,  as  others 
"  would  contend,  from  the  people,  presume  to  coun- 
"  teract,  or  hesitate,  implicitly  to  obey  the  supreme 
"  authority  of  the  nation  assembled  within  these 
«  walls."  * 

It  follows,  from  the  conclusions  of  Mr.  Mill  and 
Mr.  Canning,  that  the  house  of  lords  has  derived  its 
power  and  its  very  existence  from  commanding  the 
votes  of  those  whom  the  people  foolishly  imagined  to 
be  their  representatives.  The  house  of  commons, 
however,  having  been  remodelled,  so  that  the  peers 
can  no  longer  hold  and  handle  it  as  they  have  done, 
the  only  use  of  looking  back  at  what  is  now  matter 
of  history,  is,  that  information,  highly  instructive  for 
future  guidance,  may  be  derived  from  so  doing.  The 
peers,  as  a  body,  having  obtained  possession  of  all 
the  real  power  of  the  state,  for  we  have  seen  that  it 
must  necessarily  have  been  all  or  none,  it  was  natu- 
ral that,  as  individuals,  they  should  turn  the  wealth 

*  Canning's  Speeches,  Vols.  IV.  and  VI.  April,  1822. 
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of  the  country  to  their  own  advantage.  Accordingly, 
few  things  appear  to  have  been  too  high  for  their 
reach,  few  too  low  to  have  been  overlooked.  The 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  and  in  the  church,  those 
of  ministers,  viceroys,  governors,  military  and  naval 
commanders,  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  "  all  ob- 
"  jects  of  desire/'  from  the  power,  the  honour,  or  the 
money  attached  to  them,  have  for  a  series  of  years 
been  enjoyed  by  members  of  the  lords'  house.  In- 
ferior places,  those  of  officers  in  the  king's  house- 
hold, in  the  army  and  navy,  prebends,  rectors,  ma- 
gistrates, commissioners  of  stamps,  excise,  customs, 
and  assessed  taxes,  joint  secretaries  of  the  treasury, 
tellers  of  the  exchequer,  masters,  registrars,  protho- 
notaries,  filacers,  custodes  brevium  in  the  law  courts, 
comptrollers,  paymasters,  and  treasurers,  have  been 
virtually  filled  by  peers ;  for  they  or  their  connec- 
tions have  been  the  actual  holders,  or  they  have  con- 
ferred these  places  as  bribes,  in  order  to  consolidate 
their  power,  and  retain  their  station  as  dispensers  of 
the  property  of  the  nation.  It  were  a  useful,  if  a 
possible  task,  to  ascertain  the  amount,  in  money,  of 
the  objects  of  desire,  directly  or  indirectly  possessed 
by  the  house  of  peers  since  the  bar  ones  majores 
ceased  from  being  men  of  landed  property.  The 
data,  however,  are  wanting,  for  making  such  a  calcula- 
tion approach  to  any  thing  near  correctness.  Nearly 
all  information,  on  this  subject,  must  necessarily  come 
from  the  peers  themselves,  or  from  the  house  of  com- 
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mons,  which  has  hitherto  been  only  an  instrument  in 
their  hands.  Besides,  a  mass  of  records  has  perished 
during  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  peers 
began  to  drive  a  trade  in  the  wealth  of  the  country, 
during*  which,  from  want  of  intelligence  and  from 
negligence,  the  bulk  of  the  people  has  scarce  noted 
the  subtraction  which  was  going  on.  Nevertheless, 
enough  of  past  times,  and  more  than  enough  of  the 
present  position  of  peers  and  their  connections  is 
known,  to  prove  that  they  have  followed  the  im- 
pulses of  their  nature.  "  That  the  actions  of  men  are 
"  governed  by  their  wills,  and  their  wills  by  their 
"  desires  :  that  their  desires  are  directed  to  pleasure 
"  and  relief  from  pain  as  ends,  and  to  wealth  and 
u  power  as  the  principal  means  :  that  to  the  desire 
"  of  these  means  there  is  no  limits  ;  and  the  actions 
"  which  flow  from  this  unlimited  desire  are  the  con- 
"  stituents  whereof  bad  government  is  made."  * 

Various  examples  of  bad  government  have,  in 
preceding  pages,  been  traced  to  their  source  in  sys- 
tematic profusion,  and  the  necessity  of  economy,  not 
as  economy  per  se,  but  as  a  means  of  preventing 
numerous  evils,  infinitely  more  important  than  the 
single  evil  of  extravagance,  has  been  insisted  upon. 
The  working  of  no  portion  of  the  state  machinery, 
however,  demonstrates  this  necessity  so  clearly  as 
that  of  the  chamber  of  lords.     Mr.  Mill  and  Mr.  Can- 

*  Mr.  Mill. 
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iking  agree,  that  with  a  really  representative  assem- 
bly, such  a  chamber  is  useless  in  transacting  the 
business  of  government ;  although  no  "  objects  of 
"  desire,"  in  extravagant  civil,  military,  and  naval 
establishments  were  within  its  reach.  When  exposed 
to  this  temptation,  however,  it  is  worse  than  useless  ; 
for  it  is  the  parent  and  the  nurse  of  mischiefs  in  in- 
numerable ways. 

At  the  present  moment  "the  virtual  aristocracy" 
of  England  are  anxious  for  economy,  and  consequent 
good  government,  whilst  the  house  of  lords,  owing  its 
existence  to,  is  anxious  for  extravagance  and  conse- 
quent misrule.  Hence  this  house  must  be  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  enlightened  bulk  of  the  nation.  The 
peers  must  be  arrayed  against  the  people  so  long  as 
the  possession  of  irresponsible  power  enables  the 
former  to  gratify  their  longing  for  the  property  of  the 
latter. 

These  general  views  will  be  illustrated  by  refer- 
ence to  what  has  lately  taken  place.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  reflect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  house  of 
peers  from  the  moment  when  a  measure  for  reforming 
the  commons  was  introduced,  without  perceiving  why 
they  have  been  impediments  to  improvement.  To 
them  corruption  is  "  the  breath  of  life."  They  had 
been  so  long  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  money  of  the 
people  as  a  fund  for  the  provision  of  themselves  and 
families,  that  a  prospect  of  destruction  to  the  system 
made  them  feel  like  a  man  engaged  in  a  law-suit, 
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which,  if  decided  against  him,  would  deprive  him  of 
house  and  land.  The  first  step  towards  destroying 
the  system,  was  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
soon  after  which  signs  of  a  collision  between  the  two 
houses  began  to  appear.  The  irresponsible  law- 
makers showed  a  disposition  to  stop  the  law-makers 
responsible  to  the  people  for  the  management  of  the 
people's  affairs  in  their  course  of  economy.  The 
peers  also  have  opposed  the  house  of  commons  on  a 
subject  not  immediately  connected  with  retrench- 
ment ;  namely,  the  emancipation  of  the  Jews.  The 
rejection  of  the  Jews'  bill  by  a  majority  of  fifty-four, 
being  just  about  the  number  of  the  minority  in  the 
commons,  seems  to  have  been  a  gratuitous  display  of 
contrasted  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  peers.  Their 
conduct  respecting  the  local  court's  bill,  and  on  most 
other  subjects,  can,  however,  be  distinctly  traced  to 
a  desire  to  preserve  a  system  of  lavish  expenditure. 
Conciliation,  on  the  part  of  the  commons,  who  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  sleeve  of  a  timid  ministry,  was  tried 
in  vain.  The  147th  clause  was  omitted  from  the 
Irish  church  bill  as  a  sop  to  the  peers,  without  ap- 
peasing them.  Other  concessions,  in  almost  every 
measure  brought  into  the  commons  by  the  juste  milieu 
whigs,  were  made  with  no  effect  whatever  on  the 
lords.  The  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  dramatic 
performance  bills,  were  rejected,  as  if  to  show  that 
the  lords  had  taken  up  their  position,  and  were  de- 
termined to  make  a  stand  in  defence  of  corruption. 
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This  conduct  of  the  house  of  lords  was  quite  na- 
tural. They  were  sure  to  persevere  in  opposition  to 
every  show  of  economy,  from  fear  of  its  effects. 
Their  very  existence  is  bound  up  in  money.  If  there 
be  a  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  let  us  con- 
ceive, if  we  can,  the  expenditure  of  Great  Britain  cut 
down  to  the  scale  of  the  American  expenditure.  An 
effort  of  the  imagination  is  necessary  to  do  this  ;  be- 
cause our  expenditure  has  for  many  years  been  so 
rapidly  increasing,  with  the  exception  of  some  re- 
trenchment effected  very  lately,  which  by  drying  up, 
pro  tanto,  the  sources  of  corruption,  mainly  caused 
the  demand  for  reform,  that  few  have  correct  ideas  of 
the  simplicity,  efficiency,  and  cheapness  of  the  Ameri- 
can mode  of  governing.  Every  body,  however, 
knows  that  there  are  no  dukes,  nor  earls,  of  whom  to 
make  postmasters-general,  in  the  United  States,  no 
lords  of  the  bed-chamber,  no  Lord  Ellenborough, 
with  a  sinecure  of  10,000Z.  per  annum,  and  that  the 
American  ambassador  in  London  receives  only  the 
sixth  part  of  the  pay  of  the  English  ambassador  at 
Paris  or  Vienna.  Thus  much  being  known,  let  us 
suppose  that  the  same  want  of  sinecure  places  and 
pensions,  and  the  same  moderate  remuneration  for 
services,  existed  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  list  of 
persons  employed  by  government  in  Great  Britain, 
how  could  the  house  of  lords  find  wherewith  to  feed 
itself?  What  would  become  of  the  sons,  daughters, 
nieces,   aunts,   and   cousins  of  the   peers  ?     Where 
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would  the  lords  find  the  means  of  procuring  allies  in 
their  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  bulk  of  the  nation  ? 
"  Money  makes  money,"  says  the  proverb,  just  as 
rapacity  begets  rapacity.  Hence,  it  appears,  that 
an  addition  to  the  house  of  lords,  recommended  to 
cure  the  greediness  of  that  body,  would  be  worse  than 
useless.  Without  a  large  reduction  of  expenditure, 
an  increase  of  the  number  of  peers  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  men  desirous  to  riot  themselves,  and  to  let 
their  relatives  riot,  on  the  public  money.  A  scheme 
of  a  similar  nature  has  been  lately  adopted,  in  order 
to  equalize  the  sexes,  in  New  South  Wales.  The 
great  disproportion  of  men  to  women,  in  that  country, 
has  caused  almost  all  the  lowest  class  to  be  prosti- 
tutes— and  some  thousands  of  modest  women  have 
been  sent  from  England,  as  wives  for  the  men.  Still 
a  great  disproportion  between  the  sexes  exists,  and 
the  modest  women  have  become  prostitutes  in  con- 
sequence. So,  unless  temptation  be  removed,  a 
hundred  new  peers  would  become  a  hundred  more 
legislators,  addicted  to  rapacity  and  plunder. 

There  is,  however,  a  simple  way  of  reforming  the 
house  of  lords,  by  which  it  would  be  deprived  of  all 
desire  to  obstruct  improvement,  so  that  its  members 
might  become  grave  and  reverend  senators,  showing 
respect  for  the  nation,  and  obtaining  the  respect  of 
the  nation  in  return.  The  house  of  commons,  which 
has  become  more  than  a  nominal  master  of  the  public 
purse,  need  only  cut  down  the  expenditure,  so  as  to 
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leave  nothing  for  the  peers  to  covet,  in  order  to  at- 
tain this  end.  The  representatives  of  the  people 
have  only  to  exercise  a  right  accorded  to  them  by  the 
constitution,  that  of  diminishing  the  sum  to  be  spent 
by  the  government,  to  such  a  point  that  no  lord  or 
his  connections  would  seek  places  merely  for  the 
sake  of  the  pay  attached  to  them.  By  so  doing  the 
house  of  commons  would  confer  benefits  on  the 
country,  such  as  have  never  been  conferred  since 
Great  Britain  has  existed.  The  money  saved,  and 
the  consequent  relief  from  the  pressure  of  some 
taxes,  would  be  nothing  compared  to  the  relief  from 
a  load  of  other  evils,  of  which  money  misapplied,  is 
the  primary,  and  corrupted  legislators  are  the  proxi- 
mate cause. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


CONCLUSION. 


There  are  some  who  would  reduce  the  pay  of  a 
police-officer  to  ten  shillings  a-week,  and  then  boast 
themselves  friends  to  economy.  With  such  as  these, 
economy  signifies  retrenchment,  and  nothing  else. 
With  others,  the  word  is  used  to  express  a  due  mea- 
sure of  public  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  na- 
tional wealth ;  as  if  it  were  right  that  government 
should  cost  as  much  as  the  nation  could  spare,  and 
not  wrong,  that  it  should  cost  more,  except  as  the 
nation  would  be  injured  by  over-taxation.  With 
these,  the  amount  of  public  expenditure  is  a  question 
in  political  economy — a  mere  question  of  taxation, 
and  nothing  else.  They  would  deem  it  good  policy 
to  starve  the  public  service  for  the  sake  of  relief  from 
taxation ;  and  they  would  see  no  evil  in  the  greatest 
excess  of  expenditure  over  what  was  required  for 
good  government,  provided  the  means  of  profusion 
were  obtained  without  taxes.  It  is  in  one  or  other 
of  these  lights  that  economy  is  most  commonly 
viewed. 
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The  object  of  the  foregoing  pages  has  been  to  show 
economy  in  a  new,  or  rather  an  uncommon  point  of 
view,  by  dwelling  on  the  vast  importance  of  a  due 
proportion  between  pay  and  service,  as  a  means  to 
good  government.  Starved  service,  we  have  seen, 
whether  its  cost  be  great  or  little  in  proportion  to  the 
national  wealth — however  the  money  for  paying  it 
may  be  obtained — is  sure  to  be  badly  performed; 
while,  not  only  is  overpaid  service  often  mere  nomi- 
nal— that  is,  the  duties  undertaken  are  wholly  ne- 
glected— but,  also,  extravagant  pay  tempts  the  most 
unfit  persons  to  seek  for  employment  in  the  execu- 
tive department  of  government,  and  induces  others, 
equally  unfit,  to  become  law-makers,  besides  fur- 
nishing to  the  latter  class  a  strong  motive  for  the 
making  of  hurtful  laws,  and  for  opposing  all  real 
reform  of  such  bad  legislation.  Starved  service  offers 
no  sufficient  motive  for  the  due  performance  of  it, 
since  either  competent  persons  will  not  undertake 
it,  or  those  who  do  undertake  it,  whether  fit  or  unfit, 
are  not  liable  to  any  sufficient  penalty  for  ill  con- 
duct. Scarce  any  man,  for  example,  that  is  fit  to  be 
a  police-officer,  would  become  one  for  eighteen  shil- 
lings a- week  ;  and  if,  by  chance,  a  competent  person 
should  undertake  the  office,  his  performance  of  it 
would  not  be  much  influenced  by  the  fear  of  losi'ig 
so  beggarly  a  salary.  Extravagant  pay,  on  the  other 
hand,  furnishes  the  strongest  motives,  not  only  to 
incompetent  persons  for  undertaking   duties  which 
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they  cannot  perform,  and  to  the  most  competent  per- 
sons for  neglecting  the  duties  undertaken,  but,  what 
is  yet  more  important,  it  furnishes  to  those  who  are 
engaged  in  the  legislative  and  executive  departments 
of  government,  the  strongest  motives  for  treating 
these  as  if  they  existed,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public,  but  for  the  private  ends  of  the  so-called 
public  servants. 

For  instance,  while  Lord  Grey  had  the  power  to 
bestow  public  money  on  his  family,  to  the  amount 
of  £234,468  in  three  years,  it  was  but  natural  that 
many  important  offices  should  be  undertaken  by 
very  incompetent  persons  ;  and  while  such  a  fund 
shall  be  so  at  the  disposal  of  any  minister,  it  would 
be  contrary  to  human  nature — it  would  be  a  miracle — 
if  a  majority  of  the  legislature  should  make  good  le- 
gislation their  chief  object,  or  should  even  permit  any 
real  and  extensive  reform  of  legislative  abuses.  With 
extravagant  pay,  service  means  rule  ;  the  due  order 
of  government  is  reversed  ;  those  who  call  themselves 
public  servants  are  the  masters  of  the  public ;  and 
instead  of  pay  being  a  means  to  good  government, 
the  end  of  government  is  pay.  Government,  em- 
ployed as  a  means  to  such  an  end,  must  necessarily 
be  bad.  In  the  most  common  sense  of  the  word, 
then,  economy — that  is,  mere  retrenchment,  may  often 
be  injurious :  in  the  sense  of  those  who  think  of 
nothing  but  revenue  when  they  talk  of  expenditure, 
economy  that  is,  a  due  measure  of  public  expendi- 
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ture  according  to  the  tax-paying  capacity  of  the 
governed — is,  no  doubt,  an  important  object,  when 
viewed  by  itself.  But  it  seems  a  trifling  object  when 
compared  with  economy  in  the  sense  of  a  due  measure 
of  public  expenditure,  with  a  view  to  good  govern- 
ment. In  the  first  case,  economy  appears  to  have  no 
object,  but  is  treated  as  something  good  in  itself:  in 
the  second  case,  it  appears  to  have  but  one  object — 
that  of  the  least  possible  amount  of  taxation,  with- 
out reference  to  what  may  be  too  much  or  too  little 
as  expenditure  :  in  the  last  case,  it  has  constantly  in 
view  all  the  objects  for  which  government  exists ;  all 
the  effects  of  legislation  in  political  economy,  juris- 
prudence, morals,  and  religion  ;  including,  of  course, 
the  effect,  not  only  of  the  quantity,  but  also  of  the 
mode  of  taxation. 

Since,  in  this  point  of  view,  economy  embraces 
every  question  of  public  importance,  the  foregoing 
notices  of  particular  cases,  in  which  evil  results  from 
inadequate  and  excessive  expenditure,  must  be  con- 
sidered only  as  illustrations  of  a  principle.  If,  how- 
ever, they  should  but  draw  attention  to  that  prin- 
ciple— to  the  great  value  of  the  golden  mean  in  public 
expenditure,  not  as  an  effect,  but  as  a  cause  of  good 
government — the  purpose  of  the  writer  will  be  fully 
accomplished. 


THE    END. 
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